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Tue NATURE OF THE JEWISH THEOCRACY EXPLAINED? 


AND THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATR PROVED 
NOT TO BE IN, NOR TO MAKE PART OF, TIIE MOSAIC 
DISPENSATION. 


SECT.I. Little light to be got from the systems of Chris- 


tian writers,—or the objections of Deists,—or from the 

Rabbins,—or from the Cabalists, concerning the true 
nature of the Jewish Republic—The Hebrew People 
separated from the rest of mankind not as favourites, but 
to preserve the knowledge of the true God amidst aa 
idolatrous world,—Vindicated from the calumnious false- 
hoods of the Poet Voltaire. 


SECT.IL. Proves the Jexish Government to be a Theo- 


cracy.—This form shewn to be necessary: There being 
no other, by which opinions could be justly punished by 
civil Laws: And without such Laws against idolatry, the 
Mosaic Religion could not be supported.—The equity 
of punta opinions under a Theocracy, explained. 
Bayle censured.—Foster confuted.—The Theocracy easily 
introduced, as founded on a prevailing notion of tutelary 
Deities.—An objection of Mr. Collins to the truth of 
Revelation examined and confuted—The easy intro- 
duction of the Theocracy, it is shewn, occasioned 
easy a defection from the Laws of it—The inquiry into 
the reason of this leads to an explanation of the nature 
of the Jewish idolatry —Lord Bolingbroke’s accusation 
of the Law of Moscs examined and exposed. 


SECT. II. Treats of the duration of the Theocracy.— 


Shewn to have continued till the coming of Curist.— 
The arguments of Spencer and Le Clere to the contrary 
examined. —The Prophecy of Shiloh explaincd: the 
Bishop of London’s Discourse upon it examined and 
contuted. 


SECT. LV. The Consequences of a Theoeracy considered. — 


Shewn that it must. be administered by an extraordinary 
Providence, equally dispensing temporal Rewards and 


Juuishments, both to the Community and to Particulars. 
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—That Scripture gives this representation of Gon’s 
government.—And that there are many favourable -cir- 
cumstances in the character of the Jewish People, to 
induce an impartial Examiner to believe that represen-— 
tation to be true. 


SECT. V. Shews, that as temporal Rewards and Punish- 
ments were the proper suxction of the J ewish, Law,,. so, 
there were no other; Moses entirely omitting the Doc- 
trine of a future State—That this omission was not 
accidental, but designed; and of a thing well known by 
him to be of high importance to Society —Proved from 
several circumstances in the book of Genesis,—and from 
the Law of punishing the crimes of Parents on their 
Posterity, which was to supply the want of the Doctrine 
of a future state-——The nature and equity of this Law 

_ explained, and defended against Unbelievers.—It is then 
shewn that as Moses taught not the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Punishments, so neither had the 
ancient Jews any knowledge of it—-Proved from the 
books of the Old Testament. : 


SECT. VI. Proves the same point from the books of the 
New Testament—W hat notion the early Jews had con- 
cerning the Soul, explained. 


APPENDIX and Notes to the Fifth Book. - 


BO OK’ VI. 

ConTAINS AN EXAMINATION OF ALL THE TEXTS. 
BROUGHT FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
TO PROVE A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS DID MAKE PART OF THE MOSAIC 
DISPENSATION. 

SECT. I. States the Question,—shews the Adversaries of 
this Work to haye much mistaken it.—And that the true 
state of the question alone is a sufficient answer to all 
objections. 

SECT. IT. Enters on an examination of the Texts brought 


from the Old Testament ;—first trom the book of Jos— 
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THE DI¥INE LEGATION.. xi 
rhich is proved to be an allegoric Poem, written on the 
stances of the People of that time.—The famous words, 


T know that my Redeemer liveth, &c. shewn to signify, in 
theirliteral sense, the hopes of a temporal deliverance only. 


SECT. III. Contains an examination of the rest of the 


Texts urged from the Old Testament. 


 SEUL avy Contains’ an examination’ of the Texts pro- 


- duced from the New Testament, in which the nature of 
the Apostolic Reasonings against the Errors of om ish 
Converts is explained Ad illustrated. 


' Notes to the first four Sections. 


SECT. V. The agreement of the Proposition of no dire 
State in the Mosel Dispensation, with the VIIth Article 
of the Church of England evinced— That the. Old 
Fathers looked for more than transitory Promises, illus- 
trated in the famous case of ABRAHAM,—where it is 
proved that the command to offer Isaac was merely an 
information, in a representative Action instead of Words, 
of the Redemption of Mankind by the great Sacrifice 
ef Curisr.—Shewn how this Interpretation overturns 
all the infidel objections against the truth of this part of 
Abraham’s history. 


SECT. VI. To support the fecdeovht Tlvaieedaeee The 
Original, Nature, and Use of rypicanL Rives and sx- 
CONDARY Senses in Prophecies are inquired into.—In 
the course of which Inguiry, tlie Principles of Mr. 
Collins’s book concerning the Grounds and Reasons of 
the Christian Religion are examined and confuted,— 
and likewise the Reasoning of Dr. Sykes against all 
double Senses of Prophecies in his book intitled, The 
Principles and Connexion of Natural an id Revealed Reli- 
gion, &c.—The Use and Importance of ‘these Questions 
to the subject of The Divine Legation explained.—The 
Concxiuston of the argument,—with a recapitulation 
of it. 

Aprenptx, and Notes. | 
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¥Y PLATE V.—A Specimen of the more noch p 
Chinese Characters, taken from their more 
Ancient. l’rom Aircher. 

¥ PLATE VI.—Scheme, shewing the Change = , 


Analogic Figures to Marks by Ins sitation in 
Chinese W riting. From Martinus Martinius 


“ PLATE VII—{Two Plates; one marked N°I. 
—the other, N°II. & Ne tr .} Ancient Egyp- 
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Count Caylus. 
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PLATE IX.—Fig. 1. from the Bembine Table ; 
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the manner of embalming. From Aircher’s 
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DEDICATION 
Seq @) THE EDITION OF : 
Books IV.V.VI. or TE pee ah 
DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 3 


#P7G65: 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM LORD MANSFIELD, 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


MY LORD, 


THE purpose of this Address is not to make a re- 
turn for the favours I have received from you, for they 
are many and great; but to add one more security to 
myself, from tle malice of the present and the forget- 
fulness of future times. A purpose, which though it 
may be thought less sober than the other, is certainly 
not more selfish. In plain terms, I would willingly con- 
trive to live, and go down to posterity under the pro- 
tection of your Name and Character; from which, that 


Posterity, in the administration of public justice, must. 


receive their instruction; and in the duties of private 
lite, if they have any virtuous ambition, wil! take their 
cxample.—But let not this alarm you. I intend not to 
be your Panegyrist. To praise you for | loquence, 
would be to praise you for a thing below your Character, 
unless it were for that species of Eloquence which 
Mitton describes, and You have long practised. 
“True ELroquencr, says he, I find to be none, but 
‘* the serious and hearty love of Truth: And that, ‘whose 
“mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent desire 
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to know good things, and with the dearest Charity to 
infuse the knowledge of them into Others, wHry 
SUCH A MAN WOULD SPEAK, his words, like so many 
nimble and airy Servitors, trip about him at command, 
and in well-ordered Files, as he would wish, fall aptly 
into their own places.” 
To live in the voice and memory of Men is the flat- 
tering dream of every adventurer in Letters; and for 
me, who boast the rare felicity of being honoured with 
the friendship of two or three superior Characters, Men 
endowed with virtue to atone for a bad age, and of abi- 
lities to make a bad age a good one, for me not to aspire 
to the best mode of this ideal existence, the being carried 
down to remote ages along with those who will never 
die, would be a strange insensibility to human glory. 
But as the protection I seek from your Lordship is 
not like these blind Asylums founded by Superstition 
to skreen iniquity from civil vengeance, but of the nature 
ofa TEMPLE or JusTICE, to vindicate and support the 
Innocent, You will expect to know the claim I have to 
it; and how, on being seized with that epidemic malady 
of idle, visionary men, the projecting to instruct and re- 


form the Public, I came to stand in need of it. 


I had lived to see-—it is a plain and artless tale I 
have to tell—I had lived to see what Lawgivers have 
always seemed to dread, as the certain prognostic of 
public ruin, that fatal Crisis when RELIGION HATH 


LOST ITS HOLD ON THE MINDS OF A PEOPLE. 


I had observed, almost the rise and origin, but surely 
very much of the progress of this evil: for it was neither 
so rapid to elude a distinct view, nor yet so slow as to en- 
danger one’s forgetting or not observing the relation 
which its several parts bore to one another: And to 
trace the steps of this evil may not be altogether useless 
to those, whoever they may be, who, as the Instru- 
ments of Providence, are destined to counterwork its 
bad effects. ) 

The most painful circumstance in this relation is (as 
your Lordship will feel), that the mischief began amongst 
our friends; by men who loved their ot but 
were too eagerly intent on one part only of their Object, 
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To trace up this matter to its source, we need go no 
further back than to the happy Accessicn of that illus- 
trious Elouse to whom we owe all which is in the power 
of gratetul Monarchs, at the head ofa free People, to 
bestow ; _I‘mean, the full enjoyment of the common rights 
of Subjects. 

It fortuned that at this time, some warm frets of 
the Accession, newly gotten into power, had too has- 
tily perhaps suspected that the Cuurcn (or at least 
that party of Cuurcumen which had usurped the 
name) was become inauspicious to the sacred A®ra 
from whence we were to date the establishment of our 
civil happiness ; and therefore deemed it good policy to 
lessen the credit-of a body of men, who had been 
long in high reverence with the People, and who had so 
lately and so scandalously abused their influence in the 
opprobrious affair of Sacheverell. To this end they in+ 
vited some*learned men, who in the preceding reign 
had served the common cause, to take up the pen once 
more against these its most pestilent enemies, the Ja- 
coprre CLercy. They readily assumed the task, and 
did it so effectually, that under the professed design of 
confuting and decrying the usurpations of a Popish’ Hie- 
rarchy, they virtually deprived the Cuurcn of every 
power and privilege, which, as a simple Society, she 
had a claim to; and, on the matter, delivered her up 
gagged and bound, as the rebel- Creature of the State. 
Their success (with the prejudice of Power, and what 
is still stronger, the power of Prejudice, on their side) 
became yet the easier, as the Tory Clergy, who opposed 
these Erastian notions, so destruc tive to the very being 
of a Church, reasoned and disputed against the Inno- 
yvators on the principles commonly received, but indeed 
Supported on no sounder a bottom than the authority 
of Papal, or ‘if they like it better) of Puritanical usur- 
pations ; : principles, to speak without reserve, il founded 
in themselves, and totally inconsistent with the free ad- 
ministration of Civil government. 

In this then, that i is, in humbling disaffected Church- 
men, the friends of Liberty and the Accession carried 
their point. But in conducting a purpose so laudable 
at any time, and so necessary at that time, They had, 
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as we observe, gone much too far; for instead of re- 
ducing the Church within its native bounds, and thereby 
preserving it from its two greatest dishonours, the be- 
coming factious, or the being made the tool _ Faction, 
which was all that true Poiitics required, and all perhaps 
that these Politicians then thought of; their Instruments, 
by discrediting every right it had, and even. stripping it 
of some of them, in a little time brought it into general 
contempt. 

But this was not the worst. These Enemies of ob- 
noxious Churchmen found much assistance in the forward 
carriage of the Enemies of Relivion itself; who, at this 
time, ‘under pretence of seconding the views of good 
Patriots, and serving the State azainst the encroach- 
ments of Church-power, took all occasions to vent their 
malice against Revelation itself: And Passion, inflamed 
by opposition, mixing with Politics throughout the course 
of this affair, these Lay-writers were connived at; and, 
to mortify rebellious Churchmen still more, even cried 
up for their free reasonings against Religion, just as the 
Clergy-writers had been, for their exploits against 
Church-government. And one man in particular, the 
Author of a well-known book called Zhe Independent 
Whig, early a favourite, and to the last a Pensioner, 
carried on, in the most aia: and insulting manner, 
these two several attacks, together: A measure sup- 
ported perhaps in the execution, by its coinciding with 
some Statesmen’s private opinions: though the most 
trite maxims of Government might have taught such to 
separate their private from their public Character. How- 
ever, certain it is, that the attack never ceased operating 
ul] all these various kinds of I'ree-writing were gotten 
into the hands of the PropLe. 

And now the business was done: and the sober 
Friends of the Government were become, before they 
were aware, the Dupes of their own policy. In their 
endeavours to take off the influence of a Church, or 
rather of a party of Churchmen inauspicious to a free 
_ State, they had occasioned at least, the loosening all 
the ties which till then Religion had on the minds of the 
Populace: and which till then, Statesmen had ever 
thought were the best security the Magistrate had for 
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their obedience. For though a rule of right may direct 
the Philosopher to a principle of action; and the point 
of honour may keep up the thing called Manners amongst 
Gentlemen; yet nothing but Religion can ever fix a sober 
standard of behaviour ‘amongst the common People. 

jut those bad effects not immediately appearing, our 
Politicians were so little apprehensive that the matter 
had already gone too far, that they thought of nothing 
but how to improve some COLLATERAL advantages 
they had procured by the bargain; which, amongst 
other uses, they saw likewise, would be sure to keep 
things in the condition. to which they were reduced. 
For now Religion having lost its hold on the People; 
the Ministers of Religion were of no farther consequence 
to the State; nor were Statesmen any longer under the 
kard necessity of seeking out the most eminent, for the 
honours of their Profession: And without necessity, 
how few would submit to such a drudgery! For States- 
men of a certain pitch are naturally apprehensive of a 
little sense, and not easily brought, whether from expe- 
rience or conviction, to form ideas of a great deal of 
gratitude, in those they have to deal with All went 
now according to their wishes. They could now employ 
Church-honours more directly to the use of Government, 
that is, of their own, by conferrmg them on such sub- 
jects as most aratified their taste or humour, or served 
best to strenethen their connexions with the Great. 
This would of course give the finishing stroke to their 
System. For though s stripping the Church of all power 
and authority, and exposing it naked and defenceless to 
its enemies, had abated men’s reverence for it; and the 
detecting Revelation of imposture, serving only for a 
State-engine, had destroyed all love for Relivion ; yet 
they were the “INTRIGUES OF CHURCH-PROMOTION 
which would make the People despise the whole Ordi- 
nance. 

Nor did the hopes of a better generation give much 
relief to good men’s present fears or feelings. The 
People had been reasoned out of their Reli igion, by 
such Logic as it was: and if ever they were to be brought 
back to a sober sense of their condition, it was evident 
they must be reasoned into it again. Little thought and 
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less learning were sufficient to persuade men of what 
their vices inclined them to believe; but it must be no 
common share of both, which, in opposition to those 
vices, shall be able to ie ing them to themselves. Aud 
where is that to be expected, or likely to be found? 
In the course of forty or fifty years (for I am not speak- 
ing of present transactions) a new Generation or two are 
sprung up: And those, whom their Profession has de- 
dicated to this service, ’ Experience has taught, that the 
talents requisite for pushing their fortune lie very remote 
from such as enable men to figure in a rational defence 
of Religion. And it is very natural to think ‘that, in 
general, they will be chiefly disposed to cultivate those 
qualities on which they see their Patrons lay the greatest 
weight. 

FE: have, my Las Bieta the longer and the plainer in 
deducing the causes of a reccnt ‘evil, for the sake of 
doing justice to the ENGrisu CrLercy; who in this in- 
stance, as in many others, have been forced to bear 
the blame of their Betters. How common is it to hear 
the irreligion of the times ascribed to the vices or the 
indiscretions of Churchmen! Yet how provoking ‘is 
such an insult! when every child knows that this accusa- 
tion is only an Echo from the lewd clamours of those 
very Scribblers whose flagitious writings have been the 
principal cause of these disorders. 

In this disastrous state of things, it was my evil stars 
which inclined me to write. I began, as these Poli- 
ticians had done, with the Cuurcn. My purpose, ] am 
not ashamed to own, was to repel the cruel inroads 
made upon its Rights and Privileges; but, i thank God, 
on honester principles than those which have been em- 
ployed to prop up, with Gothic buttresses, a Jacobite 
or High-Church Hierarchy. The success was what I 
might expect. I was read; and by a few indifferent 
and intelligent Judges, perhaps, approved. But as I 
made the Cuurcu neither a Slave nor a Tyrant (and 
uncer one or other of these ideas of it, almost all men 
had now taken party) The Alliance between Church an ud 
State, though formed upon a Model actually existing 
before our eyes, was considcred as an Utopian Paine 
ment. It is true, that so far as my own as silis- 
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faction went, I had no great reason to complain. I had 
the honour to be told by the heads of one Party, that 
they allowed my principles* ; and by the heads of the 
other, that they espoused my conclusion ; which how- 
ever amounted only to this, that the One was for Li- 
BERTY, however they would chuse to employ it; and 
the Other for power; however they could come at it. 

I had another important view in writing this book.— - 
Though nobody had been so shameless to deny the use 
of Religion to civil Government, yet certain friends of 

iberty, under the terror of the mischiefs done to So- 
ciety by Fanaticism, or Religion run mad, had, by a 
strange’ preposterous policy, encouraged a clamour 
against staBLISHMENTS: the only mode of Religion 
which can prevent what they pretended to fear; that is, 
its degenerating into Fanaticism. It is true, had these 
Clamourers not found more enemies to the Establish 
ment than they had made, (enemies on solider grounds, ° 
to wit, the sense of their exclusion from the emoluments 
of a national Church) an Lstablishment had hardly 
given umbrage to the appointed Protectors of it. But 
these had the Sectaries to caress: and a private and 
pressing interest will often get the better of the most in- 
dispensable maxims of good policy. 

It was for this reason, my Lord, that so much of the 
book is employed in the defence of a national or an 
established Religion; since, under such a Form, Fana- 
TICGISM can never greatly spread : and that little there 
will always be of this critical eruption of our diseased 
Nature, may have the same good effect on the Estae 
blished Religion which weak ‘Factions are observed to 
have on the administration of Government; it may keep 
men more decent, alert, and attentive to ‘the duties of 
their Charge. 

Where then was the wonder, that a subject so ma- 
naged, and at such a juncture, should be violently op- 
posed, or, to speak more truly, be grossly misrepre- 
sented? Those in the new system accused me of 
making the State a slave to the Church; those in the 
vid, of making the Church a slave to the State: and one 
passionate Declaimer, as I remember, who cared equally 

* Bishop Ho. + Bishop Sh, 
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for Church and State, was pleased to say, that, the bet- 
ter to banter mankind, I had done both * 

Having thus, in the foolish confidence of Y outh, cast 
in my Goosequill, to stom a torrent that in a little time 
was to bear down all before it; 1 proceeded, with the 


‘same good faith, in another romantic effort, The sup- 


port of Rericion itself. 

You, my Lord, who feel so humanely for the In- 
jured, on whomsoever POPULAR INJUSTICE may chance 
to fall, have hardly forgotten the strange reception with 
which this my fair endeavour was entertained : and 
principally by Those whose interests I was defending, 
Jt waked a thousand black passions and idiot preju- 
dices. ‘The Zealots inflamed the Bigots. 


’ 


.—~’Twas the Time's plague, 
‘ WVhen madnen led the blind. 


For, the noble prosecution of real Impiety was now 
over; or, at least, no longer serious. What remained, 
to belie a zeal for Reli gion, was a ridiculous Tartuffism; 
ridiculous, because w ithout the power ta, persecute : 
otherwise, sufficiently serious, as it was encouraged by 
men, at that time, in eminence of placet. For false 
Zeal and unbelieving Politics always concur, and often 
find their account in suppressing NOVELTIEs. 

But things, unnaturally kept up in a state of violence, 
in a little time subside: And though the first Writers, 


_let loose against me, came on as if they would devour ; 


yet the desien of those who, at spring and fall, have 
ever since annually succeeded them, has been, I think, 
only to eat. The imputation that yet sticks to my no- 
tions, amongst many well meaning men, is, that they 
are PARADOXICAL. And though this be now made the 
characteristic of my Writings, yet, whether from the 
amusement which Paradowes aflord, or from whatever 
other cause of malice or curiosity, the Public seem still 
sufficiently eager to see what, in spite of the Argument, 
and perhaps in spite to it, they are pleased to call my 
concLtusion. And as in OE Lordship’s progress 
through your high Stations (for I will not take Iny coml- 
parison lower while my subject is public favour) men no 
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sooner found you in one than they saw you necessary for 
a higher; so every preceding Volume seemed to excite a 
stronger appetite for the following ; till, as I am told, it 
‘Came to a kind of impatience for the ast: which must 
have been stranyely obstinate if in all this time it has 
net subsided. And yet it 1s very possible it may not: 
For, the good-natured pleasure of seeing an Author fill 
up the measure of his Paradoxes, is worth waiting for. 
Of all men, I would not appear vain before your Lord- 
ship; since, of all men, You best know how ill it 
would become my pride. Nor am I indeed in nich 
danger to have my lead turned by this flattering circum- 
stance, while I remember that Rapecats tells us, and 
I dare say he tells us truth, that the Public of his times 
were full as impatient for the conclusion of the unfinished 
story of the giant Gargantua and his son Pantagruel. 

I have now, both leisure and inclination to gratify this 
Public fancy, after having put my last hand to these two 
Volumes: A work of reasoning; and though fairly pur- 
sued, and, as I thought, brought home to its VoncLu- 
SION, yet interspersed with variety of Philologic disser- 
tations: For I had to do with a sort of Readers not 
Jess delicate than the fastidious Frenchman, who tells us 
in so many words, that—La Ratson a tort des quelle. 
ENNuYE. As my purpose therefore was to bring Rea- 
son into good Company, I saw it proper now and then, 
to make her wait without, lest by her constant presence 
she should happen to be thought tiresome. Yet still I 
was careful not to betray her rights: and the Disserta- 
tions brought in to relieve the oppressed attention of the 
Reader, was not more for his sake than for hers. If I 
was large in my discourse concerning the nature and 
end of the Grecian Mysteries, it was to shew the 
sense the antient-Lawgivers had of the wse of Meligion 
to Society : and if I expatiated on the origin and use of 
the Eeyptian HizroGLyPuics, it was to vindicate the 
logical propriety of the Prophetic language and senti« 
ment. For I should have been ashamed to waste so 
much time in classical amusements, and at last to join 
them to your Lordship’s Name, had they not had an in- 
timate relation to the things most connected with Man 
and his interests. 
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‘T have detained your Lordship with a tedious Story; 
and still I must beg your patience a little longer. We 
are not yet got to the end of a bad prospect.—— While 
T, and others of my Order, have been thus vainly con- 
tending pro Aris with the unequal arms of Reason; we 
had the further displeasure to find, that our Rulers (who, 
as I observed above, had needlessly suffered those tics 
of Religion to be unloosed, by which, till of late, the 
passions of the People had been restrained) were 


‘struggling, almost as unsuccessfully, pro Focis with a 


corrupt and debauched Community. 

General History, in its Records of the rise and decay 
of States, hath delivered down to us, amongst the more 
important of its lessons, a faithful detail of every symp- 
tom, which is wont to forerun and to prognosticate their 
approaching ruin. It might be justly deemed the extra- 
vagance of folly to believe, that those very Signs, which 
have constantly preceded the fall of other States, should 
signify nothing fatal or alarming to our own. On the 
other hand, I would not totally condemn, in such a 
dearth of Religious provision, even that species of piety, 
which arises from a national pride, and flatters us with 
being the peculiar attention of Heaven; who will avert 
those evils from his favoured People, which the natural 
course of things would otherwise make inevitable: For, 
indeed, we have seen (and, what Is as strange as the 
blessing itself, the little attention which is paid to it) 
something very like such an extraordinary protection al- 
ready exerted; which resists, and, till now, hath ar- 
rested, the torrent just ready to overwhelm us. The 
circumstance, I mean, is this :—That while every other 
part of the Community seems to lie t fe@ce Romuli, the 
administration of Public Justice in England, runs as 
pure as where nearest to its coelestial Source; purer 
than Plato dared venture to conceive it, even in his 
feigned Republic. 

Now, whether we are not to call this, the interposing 
hand of Providence; for sure I am, all History doth 
not afford another instance of so much purity and intc- 
grity in onc part, coexisting with so much decay and so 
many infimmities in the rest: Or whether, profounder 
Politicians may not be able to discover some eee 
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force, some peculiar virtue in the essential parts, or in 
the well-adapted frame, of our excellent Constitution ; 
—-In either case, this singular and shining Phenomenon, 
hath atlorded a cheerful consolation to thinking men, 
amidst all this dark aspect from our disorders and dis- 
tresses. 

Rut the evil Genius of England would not suffer us 
to enjoy it long; for, as if envious of this last support of 
Government, he bath now instigated his blackest Agents 
to the very extent of their malignity; who, after the 
most villanous insults on all other Orders and Ranks in 
Society, have at length proceeded to calumniate even 
the King’s Supreme “Court of Justice, under its ablest 
and most unblemished Administration. 

Atter this, who will not be tempted to despair of his 
Country, and say, with the good old man in the Scene, 


- - - “Ipsa sicupiat SaLus 
* Servare, prorsus non potest, hance FamriiaM.” 


Aruens, indeed, fell by degenerate manners like our 
own: but she fell the later, and with the less dishonour, 
for having always kept inviolable that reverence which 
she, and ‘indeed all Greece, had been long accustomed 
to pay to her august Court of Arropacus. Of this 
modest reserve, amidst a general disorder, we have a 
striking instance in the conduct of one of the principal 
Tostruments ot her ruin. The witty ArRISTOPHANES 
began, as all such Instruments do (whether with wit or 
without by “Mee irtue and Religion; and this, in 
the brightest exemplar of both, the codlike SOCRATES. 
The Libeller went on.to attack all conditions of Men. 
Je calumniated the Magistrates; he turned the Public 
Assemblies into ridicule; and, with the most beastly 
and blasphemous abuse, “outraged their Priests, their 
Altars, nay, the very established Gods themselves.— 
But here he stopped ; and, unawed by all besides, whe- 
ther of divine or human, he did not dare to cast so 
much as one licentious trait against that venerable 
Judicature, A circumstance, which the Readers of his 
Wilty ribaldry, cannot but observe with surprise and 
adimiration;—-not at the Poet’s modesty, for he had 
none, but at the remaining virtue of a debauched and 

ruined 
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ruined People; who yet would not bear to see that clear 
Fountain of Justice defiled by the odious Spawn of Buf- 
‘ foons and Libellers. 

Nor was this the only consolation which Nee had 
in its calamities. Its pride was flattered in falling by 
apostate Wits of the first Order: while the Agents ot 
public mischief amongst us, with the hoarse notes and 
blunt pens of Lal lad- makers, not only accelerate our 
ruin, but accumulate our disgraces: Wretches the most 
contemptible for their parts, ‘the most infernal for their 
manners. 

To conclude. Great Men, my Lord, are sent for the 
Times; the Times are fitted for the rest, of common 
make. Erasmus and the present Curer Justice oF 
ENGLAND (whatever he may think) were sent by Pro- 
vidence, for the sake of humanity, to adorn two periods, 
- when RELIGION at one time, and SocrEtTy at another, 
most needed their support; I do not say, of their great 
‘talents, but of that HEROIC MODERATION so necessary 
to allay the violence of public disorders; for to be mo- 
DERATE amidst party-extremes, requires no common 
degree of patriotic courage. 

_ Such characters rarely fail to perform much of the 
task for which they were sent; but never without find- 
ing their labour ill repaid, even by those in whose -ser- 
vice it was employed. That glory of the Priesthood 
left the World, he had so nobly benefited, with this ten- 
‘der complaint,—“ Hoc tempore uihil scribi aut ac 
“* potest quod not pateat CALUMNI4; nec raro fit, ut 
“ dum agis C1RCUMSPECTISSIME utramque partem of- 
vt fendas, quum in utraque sint qui PARITER INSANI- 
“ ant.” A complaint, fated, alas! to be the moito of 
every Man who greatly serves his Country. 


T have the honour to be, 
My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
most obedient and Pain Servant, 


February 2, 1765. W. GLOUCESTER. 
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OF THE DIVINE. LEGATION OF MOSES; 


1740. 
oe 
TO THE JEWS. 


sT R's: 


THE purpose of this Work being to prove the DivinE 
LecaTion oF Moses, it will, I hope, have so much 
merit with you, as to engage your serious attention to 
the following Address; which, from the divinity of 
Moses’s Law, as in this work demonstrated, attempts 
to shew you, how, by necessary consequence, it follows, 
that the Religion of Jzsus is also divine. 

But, while I am laying my conclusions before you, 
let me beseech you not to suffer yourselves to be pre- 
judiced against the evidence, by such kind of fallacies 
as these; Both Jews and Christians confvss, that the 
relizion of Moses came from Gop: but one only, of 
these two Sects, believe the divinity of that of Jtsus: 
the safest way, therefore, is to adhere to what both sides 
own to be true. An argument, which however like, 
hath not in all its parts, even so much force as what 
the idolatrous Romanists are wont to urge against the 
Reformed—That as both parties hold salvation may be 
had in the church of Rome, and only one party holds it 
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may be had in the churches of the Reformed, it is safest 
to adhere to Popery: which I dare say you laugh at for 
its impertinence, how much soever you may have de. | 
luded others by the same kind of sophistry *. For if 
the Roman Catholics, or you, will not take our word 
for Christianity or Reformation, why co you build any | 
thing upon it, in favour of Popery or Judaism? Both 
of you will say, perhaps, “‘ because we are prejudiced 
in the former conclusion ; but that the mere force of 
evidence extorts the latter from us even against our- 
selves.” This is easily said; and may, perhaps, be 
easily believed, by those who, taking their Religion from 
their ancestors, are apt to measure Truth only by its | 
antiquity. But genuine Christianity offering itself only 
to the private judgments of men, every sincere enquirer 
believes as he finds cause. So that’ if either you or 
they would give yourselves the trouble to examme our 
motives, it would appear, that the very same reasons 
which force us to conclude that Christianity in ge- 
neral, and the Reformed religion in particular, are true, 
force us at the same time to conclude that the Jewish 
was from God; and that salvation may be obtained, 
though with much difficulty, in the church of Rome. 
Either, therefore, the whole of our conclusion is preju- 
dice, or no part of it is so. 

As I would not have you harden your habitual ob- 
stinacy in favour of your own Religion, by bad argu- 
ments; so neither will I use any such to draw you over 
to ours. 

I shall not therefore attempt that way to bring you 
to the truth, which some amongst us, little acquainted, 
as should seem, either with your Dispensation, er the 
Christian, imagine they have discovered: Who, taking 
it for granted that the Mosaic Law can be defended only 
by the Gospel of Jesus, pretend you must £ irst acknow- 
ledge our Religion, before you can support your own: 
and. so, which is very hard, will not allow eon to have 


- © This, the miserable Uriel Acosta tells us, .ts one of the 


principal arguments that induced him to embrace. Fdarsm.— 
Prasterea veteri foederi fidem dabant tam Jude cuem Coristiant ; 
novo autem federi soli Christiani. Exemplar humane v2, p. 346. 
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THE JEWS. pelts 
any reasonable assurance of the truth of your Religion 
till you have forsaken it*. But I would not urge you 
with such kind of reasoning, if it were only fer this, that 
J suspect you may not be such utter strangers to the New 
Testament as not to know, that it lays the foundation 
of Christianity in Judaism. Besides, right reason, as 
well as St. Paul (which with us, at present, are still the 
saine thing) would teach you to reply to such Con- 
vertists: Boast not against the branches of the native 
olive-tree > but if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, 
but the root thee ft. 

Much less would I employ, in this Address, the 
quainter project of our common Adversary, the Frer- 
THINKER. J’oryou are to know, that as those I spoke 
of before, make Christianity too ‘recent, so these make 
it as much too old; even as old as the C) ‘eation. Those 
fall short of the support of Judaism; These overleay 
it; and assure us, that the only way to bring you to 
believe in Jesus, is to prove Moses an impostor. = So 
says a late writer: who, by the singular happiness of a 
good choice, having learnt his moralit ‘y of our a0 oe 
and his philosophy of your Spinoza, calls himself, by the 
courtesy of England, a aroRAL PHILOSOPHER f. 

The road I have taken is indeed very different: and 
the principles I go upon for your conversion, will equally _ 
serve, to their confutation. For I have shewn that the 
Law of Moses was from Gon; and, at the same time, 
that. it is only PREPARATORY to the more perfect Reli- 
gion of JEsus. 

The limits of this Address will not allow me to point 
out to you any other arguments than what arise imme- 
diately from those important circumstances of the Law, 
discoursed of in this Work. Much less shall I have 
toom to urge you with a repetition of those reasonings, 


* « Dr, Rogers has declared, as I remember in one of his ser- 
* mons, that he could not believe the truth of Mosss’s pretensions, 
were it not for the confirmation given to them by the Gospel. 
This I take to be a dangerous assertion, that saps the very foun- 
“ dation of Christianity ; “and supersedes at once the whole purpose 
of your intended work, by denying «any original intrinsic character 
of divinity to the institution of Moses.” Dr. Middleton’s Letter 
to Mr, W. Nov. 30, 1736. vol. v. of his Works. 


4 Rom. x1. 18, t Morcan,. ; 
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which Christian writers have already used with so supe 
rior a force against you. 

Let us see then what it is that keeps you still enslaved 
to a galling Discipline, so long after the free offers of 
Redemption. The two principal reasons, I suppose, 
are these: 

J. First, a presumption that the Religion of Moses 
is perfect ; so full and complete in all its members as to 
be abundantly capable of supplying the spiritual wants 
of men, by preparing and fitting human nature for the 
enjoyment of the supreme Good, and by proposing and 
procuring the possession of that Good. Hence vou 
conclude, and, were your presumption well-grounded, 
not unreasonably, that the Law was given as a perpetual 
ordinance, to be observed throughout all your genera- 
tions for ever. 

II. The second is a: persuasion’ that the Prophecies 
(a necessary credential of the Messiah) which, we say, 
relate to Jesus, relate not to him in a primary sense ; 
and that a secondary sense is a fanatic vision raised by 
deluded Christians to uphold a groundless claim. 

For thus one of our common enemies, who hath in- 
forced your arguments against us, tells the world, you 
are accustomed to speak. All the books written by 


Jews against the Christian Religion (says he) some of 


which are printed, and others go about Europe in manu- 
script, chiefly attack the New Testament for the alle- 
gorical interpretations of the Old Testament therein, 
and with the greatest insolence and contempt imaginable 
on that account; and oppose to them a single and literal 
interpretation as the true sense of the Old Testament. 
And accordingly the allegorical interpretations given by 
Christian expositors of the Prophecies are now the 
grand obstacle and stumbling-block in the way of the 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity *. 

These, it seems, are the two great impediments to 
your conversion. Give me leave then to shew you how 
the reasoning of this book removes them. 

I. As to the perfection of your Religion, it is here 
proved, that, though it indeed had that specific per- 
* Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, pp. 82, 83. 

fection, 
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fection, which no Religion coming from Gop can want*, 
‘that is, a full capacity of attaininy its end, which was 
the separation of the race of Abraham from an idola- 
trous world; yet that it was perfect only in this restrained 
and relative sense. As to absolute independent perfec- 
tion, the Law had it not. . 

1. That it had no perfection with regard to the im- 
provement of human nature for the enjoyment of the 
supreme Good, I have shewn from the genius of your 
whole religious Worship; and its general direction 
against the various idolatries of those carly ages. And 
in this I have a Doctor of your own, the fainous Mat- 
MONIDES, for my warrant: who indeed little thought, 
while he was proving this truth in so invincible a man- 
ner, that he was preparing the more reasonable part of 
his Brethren for the reception of the Gospel. It is true, 
some of your later writers have seen better into this con- 
sequence: and Orobio, in his dispute with Lanborch, 
hath part of a chapter + to disprove, or, rather, to 
deny the fact. But if your religious Worship consist 
only of a multifarious burdensome Ritual, relative to 
the Superstitions ef those early times, it must needs be 
altogether unable to perfect human nature in such a 
manner, as you do and must allow to be God's design, 
in a revealed Religion, universal and perpetual. 

Again, as to the second branch of this perfection, 
he proposing and procuring the possession of the su- 
preme Good: 1 have shewn “that the Law of Moses re- 
vealed No FUTURE STATE of rewards and punishments, 
but studiously declined the mention of any doctrine pre- 
paratory to it: that no Mosaical Tradition supplied this 
omission: and that it did not become a national doctrine 
amongst you till the later times of your republic ; when 
it arose from various and discordant sources; and was 
brought in on foreign occasions. But it is certait 1, that 
that Religion must fall very short of absolute perfection, 
Which wants a doctrine so essential to Religion in 


* See this proved against Lord Bolingbroke, Pook an 

{ The tide of the chapter is: Quod rituale non erant p:acisé ut 
Jsrucl ab aliis populis sep: raretur 5 neque lex neque populus p.opter 
Messiam, sed Bie propter populum, ut ei inserviret, p. 86. Ed. 
Goud, 
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general*. And this, you yourselves at length seem to 
have been aware of: for thoagh, during the existence of 
your Republic, the deniers of a future state, such as 
the Sadducees, were not cut off from the richts of tlie 
Synagogue; yet since that time, it hath been gencraily 
held by your Doctors for a prime cause of excommuni- 
cation:—One of them says, that it is the very Junda- 


* Here Dr. Stebbife charges me with cada: [Exam. p.9.} 


first in asserting, that. a future state made no part of ‘the Religion of 


Moses; and then that a future state was essential to Religion in ge- 
neval. Now this, which he is pleased to call a contradi iction, I 
brought es an argument for the divinity of the Law, and supposed it 
to be conclusive ‘by its consistency. —Where I speak of Religion in 
general, | explain my meaning to be, a Religion universal and per- 
petual, such as Natural Religion and the Christian; and from thence 
I argue, that if a future state be essential to a Relizion universal and 
perpetual; and a tuture state be not found in the Religion of Moses, 
that then the Religion of Moses was not waiversal and perpetual, but 
local and-temporary; the point I was inforcing, in order to bring 
over the Jews to the Gospel of Jesus. If the Doctor supposes, that 
what is essential in one species of Religion must be essential in the 
other, this is supposing them not to be of different species, but one 
and the same; that is, it supposes, that they are and that they are 
BOE of the same species.— but, continues our Doctor, “ If you should 
say, that your argument is levelled against the Jews, considered 
“ only tn their present state, in which they are not under an equal 
“ Providence, this answer will not serce 4 you. For as in their present 
“state they are not under any extraordinary Providence, so neither 
“do they want the doctrine of a future state, of which you tell us 
* they have been in possession long ayo.” p. 11. What p:ins does 
this learned-Doctor toke to make my application to the Jews, in fa- 
vour of Christianity, ineffectual! Your Religion (say [ to then) 
teaches no future state. You are at present under the common un- 
equal Providence of Ileaven. How disconsolate is your condition ! 
Not so bad neither, replies their Advocate, Doctor Stebbing es 
Now have a future state. How came they by it? By the Law 
No matter, says he, they have it, and that is enough to destroy mt 
the force of your persuasion to embrace the Gospel. Not altogether 
enough, good Doctor: for if they have not the future state by the 
Law, (and that truth I take for granted in this address to them, as 
I think I reasonably might, after I had proved it at large) their fu- 
ture state, even by their, own confession, isa Phantom: and to gain 
the Substance, there is no way left but to embrace the Gospel. 
They themselves own this truth: for in the words quoted below, they 
confess that to believe a future state, and yet that it was not rot vealed 
by the Law, ts the same thing as not to believe it at all.—It is a sad 
thing when Polemics or blacker passions have gotten so entire pos- 
session of a man’s heart, that he cares not what harm he dves to @ 
common cause, or even tv common sense, so he can but answer the 
man or the opinion he happens to dislike, . 
bets . mental 
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mental of fundamentals*;——Another, that to deny 
this ts the same thing as to deny Gon himself, and the 


Divinity of his Law +: anda third, that ever to believe 


it, and yet not believe that it was revealed by the Law, 
ws the same thing as not to believe it at allt. 

But you wili do well, when you have considered the 
force of those reasonings by which I prove a future state 
not to be revealed by the Law of Moses, to go on 
with me, (for the free thouglits of many amongst you, 
concerning Revelation in general, give scandal to the 
professors of more than one Religion) while I prove, 
from thence, by necessary consequence, that this Law 
came from Gev: And, in conclusion, join with me in 
adoring the infinite Wisdom of the Gop of your Fa- 
thers, here so wonderfully displayed, in making one and 
the same circumstance a standing evidence of the di- 
vinity of the Mosaic Religion, and, at the same time, 
an irrefragable proof that it was preparatory only to the 
Christian ; The logical result of all our reasoning being 
the confirmation of this sacred truth, Jong since enounced 
by a great Adept in your Law, That rue Law mMapE 


NOTHING PERFECT, BUT -THE BRINGING IN OF A_ 


BETTER Hope pip §. 
Permit me to observe farther, that this rabbinical 
notion of a future state of rewards and punishnients in 


* Scripsit Rab. (Maimon.) p. m. Articulus fundamentelis decimus 
tertius agit de resurrectione, cujus rationem (quomodo se haveat) & 
fundamenta jam exposuimus. (Quod si homo crediderit fundamenta 
illt omnia, seque illa credere declaraverit, ingreditur Ecclesiam Is- 
raélis, & jubemur diligere illum, & misericordiam illi exhibere, & 
conversari cum illo juxta omnia, qua precepit Deus benedictus cui- 
libet erga proximum facienda.—Si quis autem vilipenderit hoc fun- 
damentum excellentium fundamentorum, ecce exit ille ex Ecclesia, 
quippe qui abnegat articulum fidei, & vocatur impius ac Epicureus, 
umputatque plantas, quem odio habere & perdere jubemur. Ex 
beth Elohim. Vid. Dassovium de Resurrectione, Ed. 1693. 

t Hee fides [de Resurrectione mortuorum | numeretur inter 
articulos Legis & fundamenta ejus, quam qui negat, perinde facit 
acsi negaret esse Deum, legem esse a celo, & quod in aliis istis ar- 
ticulis tractatur. R.Salomo ap. Dassovinm de Resurrect. 

t Oportet te scire articulum tidei de resurrectione mortuorum ex 
leze esse. Quod si quis fide firma crediderit resurrectionem = mortu- 
orum, non autem crediderit esse illam ex lege, ecce ille reputatur 
acsi hee omnia negaret. R, Jehud. Zabara apud Dassov. 

§ Heb. vil. 19. 
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the Mosaic Dispensation, which still encourages the 
remnant of syour Nation to persist in rejecting the Gos- 
pel of Jesus, was the very prejudice which, in the first 
ages of Christianity, so superstitiously attached the 
Converts from Judaism, to the whole observance of the 
Law. ; 
As a Corollary to all this, I have shewn, that the 
punishment of Children for the crimes of their Parents, 4 
which hath given a handle to the enemies of your Law | 
to blaspheme, can be only well explained and vindicated 
on the Principle of xo future state in the Religion of 
Moses: And farther, that, on this Principle, all the 
inextricable embarras of your Rabbins, in their endea- 
vours to reconcile the different accounts of Moses and 
the Prophets concerning that method of punishment, is 
intirely removed, and a perfect harmony and concord 
is seen to rein amongst them. Lut at the same time 
that the Principle does this, take-notice, it disables you 
from accounting for the length of your present disper- 
sion. Tor the only reason your best defender, Orobio, 
had to assion for it was, that you now suffer not for 
your own sins, but for the sins of your Forefathers. 
But the Principle which reconciles Moses and the Pro- 
phets, shews that this mode of punishment hath long 
since ceased, 

II. In ansiver to the second part, your prejudices 
against the credentials of Jesus’s Messiahship, tor the 
want of rational evidence in a secondary sense of Pro- 
phecy; I have proved those prejudices to be altogether 
vain and sroundless: 1. By tracing up the nature of hu- 
man converse’ in speech and writing, from its early 
original; and from thence evincing, that a secondary 
sense of Prophecies is proper, rational, and comform- 
able to the justest rules of grammar and logic.—2. by 
shewing that this method of information was so exactly 
suited to the occasion, thet if ever you were to have a 
Mfessiah to complete your Law, the body of the Pro- 
phecies, relating to him, must needs be given in the 
very manner which those in dispute are actually given: 
Tor that, had these Prophecies recorded the nature o! 
the Messiah’s Kingdom in plain and direct terms, 1 j 
would have defeated the very end and purpose of the ¥ 

22 Law. 
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Law. And this, on reflection, you will find a sufficient 
answer.to those FOUR QueERLES into which your ablest 
Defender* has collected the whole strength of your 
cause. 

As a Corollary, - likewise, to this. part, I shew, in 
order to reconcile you still farther to the Messialiship of 
Jesus, that the history of Gop’s Dispensations-to your 


Fathers, even beiore his giving the Law, can never be » 


rightly understood, or fully cleared from the objections 
of Unbelievers, but on the supposition of the redemp- 
tion of mankind by the death and sufferings of Jrsvs. 
And of this I have given a convincing proof in the 
famous history of the Cormand to Abi ‘aham to otier up 
his Son. Which I prove to be no other than a REveE- 
LATION of that Redemption, delivered in action instead 
of words. This strongly corroborates the Mission of 
Jesus, and should incline you seriously to-consider its 
force.—Here God reveals to your father Abraham the 
Redemption of Mankind by the death and passion of 
his Son. Why then, I ask you, should you not con- 
clude with our learned Apostle, that to Abraham and 
his seed the Promises being made, the Covenant that 
was confirmed before of Gop in Curist, the Law 
which was four hundred and thirty years after cannot 
disannul, that it should make the Promise of none 
effect + ? 

Having thus shewn your Religion to be partial, mn- 
perfect, and settee hart and consequently shewn the 

* Orceio. 1. Ut assivnetur locus aliquis in quo Dens mandaverit, 
aut dixerit seen quod fides in Messiam est absoluté necessaria 
ad salutem generis humani; adeo ut gui non creaiderit dumman- 
dus esset. ; 

2. Utassignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod unicum medium 
ad salutem Israelis, et restitutionis in divinim gratiam, est fide. in 
Messiam jam adyenium. 

3. Ut assignetur ideus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod Israel propter 
infidclitatem in Aiessiam erat depe: dendus, et a Whe lendus In nalioiuis 
bus, ut non sit amplus Populus De., sed in wternum daionanidas 
donec Messiim adventum non credidevit. 

4. Tandem ass. netur locus, in qiv dixit Deus, omnia Lo vain 
prater moralia, fuisse umbram, scu figurara tuturoeita pe odyven'a 
Messi, et qued fere omnia que & im divina Lege et in Prop ets 
fuere revelats, MYSTICK et TROPOLOGICE eNxplicure liceat, quintum- 
vis sensus I:teralis oninino despiciatur, Amuca collatio Limb. p. 3, 2. 

+ Gal, in. 16, 17. 
C3 necessity 
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necessity of its completion by the teaching ofa Messiah ; 

to whose character in the person of Jesus, I have ee 
deavourcd to reconcile you, by removing your only 
plausible objection, the mistaken nature of the Prophe- 
cies concerning him; As a Corollary to the whole, I 
have proved, in order to remove your prejudices for a 
worldly Prince, and a restoration to a cafnal Dorninion 
in Judea, that your race was not at first chosen by Gon, 
and settled in the land of Canaan, as his FAVOURITES, 
for whom he had a greater foadness than for other of 
the sons of Adam ; hut only to serve the general ends of 
Providence, in its Dispensations to the whole Species ; 

which required the temporary separation of one People 
from the rest of Mankind, to preserve, amidst an ido- 
latrous world, the creat doctrine of the Uniry, as the 
foundation of that universal Religion to be dispensed 


, by Jesus, when the fulness of time should come. W hich 


time being now come, and the end obtained, you cannot 
but confess there is no further use or purpose of a 
national separation. 

Let me add the following aercnteet which ought 
to have some weight with you. Whoever reads your 
history, and believes you, on your own word, to be 
still tied to the Religion of Mosxs, and to have nothiny 
to expect from that of Jesus, must needs regard you 
as a People long since abandoned of Gop. And those 


' who neither read nor believe, will pretend at least to 


think you forsaken of all Reason. Our Scriptures alone 
give us better hopes of your condition: and excited by 
the Charity they inspire, Iam moved to hazard this ad- 
dress unto you. For a time, as they assure us, will 
come, when this yeil shall be taken from your hearts. 
And who knows how near at hand the day of visitation 
may be? At least, who would not be zealous of con- 
tributing, though in the lowest degree, to so glorious a 
work? For if the fallof you be the riches of the World, 
and the diminishing of you the riches of the Gentiles, 
how much more your fulness * ! says the Apostle Paul. 
Who at the same time assures us, that blindness in part 
is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in. nd so all Isracl shall be saved f. 
* Rom. xi. 12. + Ver. 25, 26. 
I know 
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I know you will be ready to say, ‘‘ that much of this 
sort of Charity hath bcen preached to your People, even 
amidst the horrors of the Inquisition; and that it has 
always made a suitable impression: that indeed, in a 
land of liberty like Britain, you should have thought 
much more favourably of our good-will, had not a late 
transaction, in which your natural rights -came in- 
question, amply convinced you that Christian Charity is 
every where the same.” 

Sufferers, even imaginary ones, may be excused a little 
hard language; especially when they only repeat the cla- 
mours of those amongst ourselves; who, on the defeat of 
your: Naturalization project, affected to feel most sen- 
sibly for the interests of Liberty and Commerce. And 
yet I think it no ditficulty to convince unprejudiced men, 
that the Sanctity of Government was, in the first in- 
stance, surprised; and that the Legislature did justly 
as well -as politicly in acting conformably to their second 
thoughts. 

A People like this of Great Britain, the genius of 
whose Religion and Government equally concur to make 
them tender and jealous of the rights of mankind, were 
naturally led by their first motions to think they might 
extend those privileges to your Nation, which they saw 
plainly were the due even of the followers of Mahomet : 
And yet for all this they were mistaken. 

As much a paradox as this may secm, it is easy to 
shew that in this point, You stand distinguished to your 
disadvantage from all the Nations upon earth: there 
being in your case, a peculiar circumstance which must 
eternally exclude your claim to the general night of Na- 
turalization, in every free Government in Christendom, 
while men act, not to say with common integrity, but 
even with common decency, according to their pro- 
fession. ; 

Let us then consider your case as it is understood by 
Christian Communities ; for men must aiways act, would 
they act honestly, according to their own conceptions 
of the case, not according to the conceptions of other 
men. 

Now it is a common principle of Christianity, that 
God, in punishing your Nation for the rejection of their 

C4 promised 
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promised Messiah, hath sentenced it to the irremissible 
infamy of an unsettled vagabond condition, without 
Country or Civil policy, till the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in: and then, as we observed before, our St. 
Paul declares, that your Nation, converted to the faith 
in Jesus, shall be received again into favour, and in- 
titled to the privilege of Sons. The sentence denounced 
upon you was not only the loss of your own Comimunity, 
but the being debarnxed an entrance into any other. For 
you are condemned to be aliens and strangers in every 
land where you abide and sojourn. A punishment 
which can only Faia Particulars, and not the Com- 
munity; for one People can be no other than aliens and 
strangers to another People, by the constitution of 
Nature. So that the sentence against you imports, that 
the Particulars of your race shall not be received by Na- 
turalization, to the rights and privileges of the free-born 
Sulijects of those civil States amongst which you shall 
happen to be dispersed. And we have seen this sen- 
tence wonderfuliy confirmed by the actual infliction of 
it for the space of seven‘een hundred years ; which must 
be conicss ed to vive great credit to the truth of our in- 
terpretation of your Prop! 1€Cies. 

But to uncerstand woreclearly what share a christian 
Conmimunity ought to take in PREVENTING ANY INSULT 
on those V’ro; jhecies which it holds to be divine, it will 
be necessary to consider what will be the worldly con- 
dition of your Nation when reinstated in God’s favour ; 
which both you and we are equally instructed to expect. 

It it shall be, as you lnagine, a recovery of your Civil- 
policy, a revival of the Temple- service, and. a re- pos- 
session of the land of Judea; if this be the mercy pro- 
mised to your Nation, then indeed the intermediate 
punishment, between the abolition and the restoration 
oe divine Policy, can be only the temporary went 
of it; and consequently the facilitating your entry at 
ey into the several civil Communities. of cbristian 
mmen, might well be thought to have no more tendency 
to insult the general Economy of revealed Religion than 
the naturatizing of Turks and Tartars. 

Lut the genius of Christianity anl the tenor of those 
Trophecics, as interpreted by Christ and his Apostles, 

declare 
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declare such a restoration to the land of Jndea and a 
revival of the Temple-service, to be manifestly absurd, 

and altogether inconsistent with the nature of vf whole 

of Gor’s relizions Dispensation: for by this it appears, 
that the Mosaic Law or Religion (as distinguished from 
its foundation, natural Religion, on which it was 
erected) was only PREPARATORY to, and TYPICAL of 
the Gospel. Consequently, on the establishment of 
Christianity, the Political part of your institution beeame 
abolished ; and the Ritual part entirely ceased; just as 


- a scm ticle is taken down when a building i 1s anécteds or 


as a shadow is cast behind when the substance is brought 
forward into day. Nor were you, after this promised 
conversion, to expect ANY OTHER Civil policy or reli- 
gious Ritual peculiar to yourselves, or stparate from 
those in use amongst men who profess the name of 
Christ: because the Gespel, of which you are now 
supposed to be professors, disclaims all concern with 
political or civil matters; and because ALL its professors 
compose but ONE religious Body, under one head, which 
is Christ. 

All therefore that remains for us to conceive of your 
civil condition, when the fulness of the Gentiles shall be 
come in. and Israel be received into grace, is this, That, 
on your conversion, you shall be NATURALIZED and 
incorporated, as your convenience or inclination may 
lead you, into the various civil Communities of the 
Faithful. 

This is the only idea we Christians can entertain of 
your future condition: and this may and must regulate 
our conduct whenever an alteration of your present con- 
dition comes in question. 

And now to justify the Councils of our Lawgivers 
in their last and perhaps final determination concerning 
you. : 

If the pecrareD punishment of heaven on your 
Nation, while you continue in unbclief, be DispERStON 
through the world, wrrnouT a Civit PoLicy of your 
own as a People, and wiTlnouT A COUNTRY, as Par- 
ticulars; and that your restoration to favour, on your 
embracing the Gospel, is the being received into the 
Church of Christ; and (as you can be received thercin 
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only as Particulars, and not as a Nation) the being ry. 
COuNPORATED into the several civil Communities of 
Christians ; then, any ATTEMPT to incorporate you by 
Naturalization into such civil Communities, before the 
time predicted and while you adhere to your old Re- 
ligion, as directly opposes the Prophecies, or the de- 
clar ed will of Heaven, as the i ae of Julian to rebuild 
your Temple, atter the sentence of its final destruction 
had been put in execution: because it aims to procure 
for you a CIVIL conpsETIon while Jews, which it is 
foretold you shall not enjoy till you are become Chris- 4 
tians. Nor is it of any avail to those Politicians who | 
were concerned of late in your favour, to pretend that 
Julian’s attempt was with malice, and theirs with much — 
integrity of heart; since this difference makes no change 
in the nature of the action, as it respects God’s Dispen- 
sations, whatever it may be supposed to do, in the 
quality of it, as it respects the Actors. In either case, 
the declared will of Heaven is opposed. When it is 
done with knowledge of the Prophecy, and with inten- | 
tion to discredit it, the attempt is wicked and impious: 
when with a forgetfulness of it, with a disregard to Re- 
ligiun, and a neglect of its interests, the attempt (even 
in this best way of considering it) is indecent and dis- | 
honourable. Not that He who thus conceives of things, 
hath the least apprehension that PRoPHECY can be dis- 
honoured, or have its predictions defeated by Civil ° 
Power: But this He thinks, that a Christian State while 
it enacts Laws, though unw arily, whose operation com- 
bats the truth of those Predictions, may very easily dis- 
honour itself. 

A Nation professing Christianity, though principally 
busied in the office of protecting liberty and commerce, 
ceases not to be a nation of Christiaas, amidst all their 
cares to discharge the duties of good Citizens, ‘They 
have the interests and honour of their Reli: vion to sup- 
port as weil as the common-rights of Mankind. For 
though Civil society be totally and essentially different 
from the Ecclesiastical, yet as the same Individuals 
compose the members of both; and as there is the 
closest Coalition between both, for their mutual alee 
and benefit; such Civil society can never decently of 

honourably j 
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honourably act with a total disregard to that co-allied 
Relizion, which they profess to believe, and of which, 
under another consideration, they compose the body. 
Perhaps You may tell ie, it appears from the manner 
in which this late ee was com fneted, that none of these 
considerations ever entered into a heads, either of your 
Friends, or, those you will call, your eae when, 
at length, they both agreed to leave you as they found 
you. It may beso. Yet this does not hinder but that 
the result of a Council, may be justified on principles 


“which never influenced it. And as for the credit of Re- 


velation, that generally becomes more conspicuous when, 
through the ignorance and perverseness of foolish men, 
the predictions of Heaven are supported by Instruments 
which knew not what they were about. Had they acted 
with more knowledge of the case, the enemies of Religion 
would be apt to say, No wonder that the honour of Pro- 
phecy is supported, when the Power which could dis- 
credit it, held it an impiety to make the attempt. 

Thus you see the Dritis Legislature is justified in its 
last determination concerning you, on all the general 
principles of piety, lonesty, and decency. I speak of 
men, andI speak to men, who believe the Religion they 
protess. As for those profligates, whether “amongst 
yourselves or us, who are ready to profess any Religion, 


but much better disposed to believe none, to them, this ’ 


reasoning isnot addressed. Have a fairer opinion there- 


fore: of our Charity, and believe us to be sincere when . 


we profess ourselves, 
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PRaCEAE ACG EL, 
TO THE FIRST EDITION OF 


Books IV. V. VI. oF THE 
DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 


1740. 


THE Author of The Divine Legation of ALoses, a 
private clergyinan, had no sooner given his tirst Volume* 
to the Public, than he was fallen upon in so outrageous 
and brutal a manner as had been scarce pardonable had 
it been The Divine Legation of Mahomet. And what 
was most extraordinary, by those very men whose 
Cause he was supporting, and whose Honours and 
Digmities he had been defending. But what grotesque 
instruments of vengeance had Breorry set on foot! 
If he was to be run down, it had been some kind of 
consolation to him to fall by savages, of whom it was no 
discredit to be devoured. 


Optat aprum, aut fulcum descendere monte Leonem. 


However, to do them justice, it must be owned, that, 
what they wanted in teeth, they had in venom; and 
they knew, as all Brutes do, where their strength lay. 
Yor reasons best known to Bicorry, he was, in spite 
of all his professions, to be pushed over to the E nemy, 
by every kind of provocation. To support this pious 
purpose; passages were distorted, propositions invented f, 
conversation betrayed, and forged letters written f. 


we BOGKe ls 1i, BL, 

4+ See the Author’s Letter to Smallbrooke, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, in which he accuses the Bishop of this crime; ‘To which 
accusation, the Public never yet saw either defence or excuse. 

t By one Romaine und one Julius Bate in conjunction, 
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The attack was opened by one who bore the respec- 
table name of a Country Clergyman, but was in reality 
a Town-Writer of a Weckiy Newspaper*; and with 
such excess of insolence and malice, as the Public had 
never yet seen on any occasion whatsoever. 

‘Amidst all this unprovéked clamour, the Author had 
his reasons for sparing these wretched tools of impotence 
and envy. His friends thought it beneath him to com- 
init himself with such writers; and he himself supposed 
it no good policy to irritate a crew of Zealots, who had, 
at their first opening, called loudly upon the secular 
arm. Our Author indeed could talk big to the Free- 
THINKERS; for alas, poor men! he knew their wea- 


pons: All their arms were arguments, and those nene - 


of the sharpest; and Wit, and that none of the bright- 
est. Dut he had here to do with men in Authority ; 
appointed, if you will believe them, Inspectors-General 


over Clerical Faith. And they went forth in all the’ 


pomp and terror of Laguisitors; with Suspicion before, 
Condemnation behind, and their two assesscrs, /gnorance 
and Znsolence, on each side. MWe must suspect his 
Jath (say they) —/Ve must condemn his book—Il¥e do 
not understand his argument +. 

—But it may perhaps be of use to Posterity at least, 
if ever these slight sheets should happen to come down 
to it, to explain the provocation which our Author had 
given for so much unlimited abuse and calumny. ‘The 
Reader then may be pleased to know, that the Author’s 
first Volume of The Divine Legation of Jlfoses was as 
well a sequel and support of The Alliance Setween 
Church and State (a book written in behalf of our Con- 
stitution and Established Clergy) as it was an introduc- 
tion to a projected Defence of Revelation. It might 
likewise be regarded as an intire work of itself, to shew 
the usefulness of Religion to Society. .Vhis, and the 
large bulk of the Voluine, disposed him to publish it 
apart; while the present state of Religion amongst us 
seemed to give it a peculiar expediency, “ an open and 
“ protessed disregard to Religion” (as an excellent Pas- 

* Dr. Webster by name. Who soon after, by a circular letter to 
the bench of ti:shops, clumed areward tor this exploit. 

+ Webster, Yenu, Stebbing, Waterlund, and others. 
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tor of our Church observes) “ being become the dis- 
* tinguishing character of the present age. An evil 
grown to a great height in the Metropolis of the Na- 
tion, and daily spreading through every part of it; 
which hath already brought in such dissoluteness and 
contempt of principle in the higher part ef the world, 
and such profligate intemperance and fearlessness 
of committing crimes in the lower, as must, if this 
* torrent of impiety stop not, become absolutely fatal *.” 
Our Author therefore thought, that as this evid, which is 
now spread through the populace, began in the higher 
part of the world, it must be first checked there, if ever it 
were checked at all. And he knew no better way to do 
this, than by shewing those People of Condition (who, 
amidst all their contempt of retigious Principle, yet pro- 
fessed the greatest zeal for their country and mankind) 
that Religion is absolutely necessary for the support of 
civil Government. He thought too, this no ill device 
to get the advocate of Revelation a fair hearing. For 
he supposed, that unless they could be made to see the 
usefulness of Christianity to Society (which their con- 
tempt of Principle shewed they yet did not see) they 
would never be brought to believe its Zruth, or Divinity. 

These were his endeavours and designs. What he 
got for his pains, I have already told the Reader.— 

In vain had he endeavoured to deserve well of Re- 
ligion at large, and of the Church of England in parti- 
cular ;—by fixing the true grounds of morality ;—by 
confuting the atheistic arguinents of Bayle, and the 
flagitious Principle of Mandeville ;—by explaining the 
natures, settling the bounds, and adjusting the distinct 
rights of the two Societies ;—and by exposing the im- 
picus tenct, of Religion’s being the contrivance of Polt- 
ticians. 

All this went for nothing with the Bigots. He had 
departed froin the old posture of defence, and bad pro- 
jected a new plan for the support of Revelation. ZZ 
Demonstration (says one of them) if he could make one 
of it, could never mate us anends for changing our 
posture of dcjence, and deserting our strong holds +. 

® Bishop of Oxford’s Charge, London, 1738, 4tu. p. 4. 

+ Webster’s Country Clergyman’s second Leiter. 
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For though they will ¢a/k, indeed, of the love of truth, and 
the invincible evidence of our Faith, yet I know not 
how, even amidst all their Zeal and Fary, they betray 
the most woful apprehensions of Christianity, and are 
frighted to death at every foolish Book new written 
asainst Religion, though it come but from the Mint or 

sed!am. And w ‘hat do our directing Engineers advise you 
to, in this exigencer Do they bid you act offensively, 
and turn the enemies’ artillery upon them? By no means. 
Keep within your strong holds. Watch where they 
direct their battery, and “there to your old mud walls 
clap a buttress ; and so it be done with speed, no matter 
of what materials. If, in the meantime, one more bold 
than the rest, offer to dig away the rubbish that hides its 
beauty, or kick down an aukward a that discredits 
its strength, he is sure to be called by these men, per- 
haps to ‘be thought by those who set them on w ork, a 
secret enemy, or an indiscreet fricnd*. He is sure to 
be assaulted with all the rude clamours and opprobrious 
names that Bigotry is ever ready to bestow on those it 
fears and hates. 

But this was the fortune of all his betters. It was 
the fortune of Hooker, Hales, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, 
Bp. Taylor. They were called Politiques, Sceptics, Eras- 
tians, Deists, and Atheists. But Cupwortn’s case was 
‘0 particular, that it will excuse a little enlargement. 

The Philosopher of Malmesbury was the terror of the 
‘ast age, as Tindal and Collins have been of this. The 
press sweat with controversy: and every young Church- 
nan militant would needs try lis arms in thundering 
upon Hobbes’s steel cap. The mischief his writings 
had done to Religion set Cudworth upon projecting its 
defence. Of this he published one immortal volume ; 
With a boldness uncommen indeed, but very becoming 
a man conscious of his own integrity and strength. For 
instead of amusing himself with Hobbes’s peculi: ar whim- 
sies, which in a little time were to vanish of themselves, 
ind their answers with them; which are all now for- 
gotten, from the Curate’s to the Archbishop's ft ;. he 
launched out into the immensity of the Jntellectual 
System; and, at his first essay, penetrated the very 

* Waterland. ¢ Tenison. 
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darkest recesses of Antiquity, to strip ArHersm of its j 
disguises, and drag up the lurking Monster into day, 


Where, though few readers could follow him, yet the 


very slowest were able to overtake his purpose. And | 


there wanted not country Clergymen to lead the cry, and 
tell the world,—That, under pretence of defending Re- 


welation, he wrote i the very manner. that an artful | 
Injidel might naturally be supposed to use in writing | 
against it ; that he had given us all the filthy stuff that 4 
he could scrape together out of the sink of Atheism, as a’ 
natural introduction to a demonstration of the truth of 


Revelation: that with incredible industry and reading 
he had rummaged all antiquity for atheistical arguments, 


which he neither knew, nor intended to answer. In a 4 


word, that he was an d¢heist in his heart, and an Arian 
in his book *. But the “worst is behind. These silly 


caluinnies were believed. The much injured Author j 


grew disgusted. His ardour slackened: and the rest, 
and far greatest part of the Defence, never appeared. 
A Defence, that would have left nothing to do for such 
as our Author, but to read it; and for such as our Au- 
thor’s Adversaries, but to rail at it. 

Thus spiritual Hate, like carnal Love, levels all dis- 
tinctions. And thus our Author came to be honoured 
with the same treatment which it had bestowed upon 
a Cupwortrn. Lut as this hate is for the most part, 
only envy, under the name of zeal, the bigots, for their 
own ease, should be more cautious in conferring their 
favours. ‘They have given our Author cause enough to 
be proud: who, as inconsiderable as he js, has, it seems, 
his ————; as well asa Locke his Edwards, or a Cuit- 
LinewortH his Cheynel. But alas! the Public, I am 
afraid, distinguish better. They see, though these men 
cannot, that the Ldwards’s and Cheynels increase upon 
us, while the Lockes and CrurLtLtinGwortns are be- 
come exceeding rare. Turn then, good Creatures ! 
while you have time, turn your envy on their few re- 
maining successors: and leave our Author m_ peace. 
He has parts (had he but suitable morals) even to be ot 

* Sag Webste:’s Country Clergyman’s first Letter against The 
Divine Legition; and one Mr. Jolin Turner’s discourse (a Clergy- 


moan hkewise) against The Intellectual System. 
our 
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your party. But no time is to be lost. We have a 
sad prospect before us. The Cuintrxnewortus of 
the present age will, in a little time, be no more; while 
the race of “Cheynels threatens to be immortal. But 
this is the fate of human things. The Geese of the Ca- 
pitcl, we know, remained for ages, after those true 
defenders of it, the Mantit, the Casriyiur, the Arri- 
CANT, were extinct and forgotten. . 

And alas! how ominous are the fears of friendship? 
I had but just written this, when the death of Dr. 
TIrancis Hare, late bishop of Chichester, gave me 
cause to lament my Divination. In him the Public has 
lost one of the best patrons and supports of letters and 
religion. How steadily and successtully he employed 
his great talents of reason and literature, in opposing the 
violence of each religious part}-in their turns, when court- 
favour was betraying them into hurtful extremes, the 
unjust reproaches of Libertines and Bigots will never 
suffer us to forget. How generously he encouraged and 
rewarded Letters, let them tell who have lar oely. shared 
in his beneficence: for his character may be trusted with 
his enemies, or even with his most obliged friends. In 
bim our Author has lost, what he could but dl spare, one 
of the most candid of bis Readers and ablest of his 
Critics. What he can never lose, is the honour of his 
esteem and friendship. 

But whatever advantage our Author may have re- 
ceived from the outrage of his enemies, the Public is a 
real sufferer. Je had indeed the honour to be known 
to those few, who could have corrected his errors, re- 
formed his course, and shewn him safely through the 
wide and trackless waste of ancient tines. But the ca- 
lumnies of the Bigots obliged him to a kind of quarantain, 
as coming lately from suspected places, from the cabinet- 
council of Old Law givers, and the schools of Heathen 
Philosophers ; whose infection was supposed to be yet 
sticking on him. And under such circumstances it Is. 
held ill- breeding to come near our Supcriors. : 

This disadvantage was the more sensible to him, as 
few writers have been under greater obligations to con- 
sult the satisfaction of capable readers; who gave his 
first Volume so kind a reception; and waited with a 

Voeey; b favourable 
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favourable expectation for the following. And if ke 
has made these readers wait too long, he has only this 
to say, that he would not follow the example of para- 
doxical writers, who only aim to strike by a novelty. 
For as his point was truth, he was content his notions 4 
should become stale and common, and forego all ad- 3 
vantages but their native evidence, before he sub. 3 


mitted the prosecution of them te the judgment of the 
Public. 
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4'°764958 
THE subject of these Volumes had occasionally led me 
to say many things of the genius and constitution of 
Pacan Religion, in order to illustrate the divinity of 
the Jewrsu and the Curistran : Amongst the rest, I 
attempted to explain the true origin of that opprobriam 
of our common nature, PERSECUTION FOR OPINIONS * 
And I flattered myself, I had done REVELATION good 
service, in shewing that this evil owed its birth to the 
absurdities of Pagan Religion, and to the iniguities of 
Pagan Politics: for that the persecutions of the later 
Jews, and afterwards, of the first Christians, arose from 
the reasonable constitution of these two Religions, which, 
by avoiding idolatry, opposed that universal principle 
of paganism, INTERCOMMUNITY OF WORSHIP; or, in 
other words, That the Jews and Christians w ere perse- 
cuted as the enemies of mankind, for not having Gods in 
common with the rest of the World. 

But a learned Critic and Divine hath lately under- 
taken to eee my mistake; He hath endeavoured to 
prove, that the first persecution for opinion was of 
Christian original; and that the Pagans persecuted the 
primitive Church, not, as I had represented the matter, 
for the unsociable genius of its Religion, which forbad 
all intercourse with idolaters, but for its NOCTURNAL 
and CLANDESTINE ASSEMBLIES. From whence it fol- 
lows, as will be seen by and by, that the first Christians 
were fanatics, libertines, or Tee aat and that the 
persecuting Emperors, provident for the public safety, 
Ipgally pursued a bigotted or immoral, sect, for a CRIM 
OF STATE, and not for matter of opinion. 

* See Div. Leg. Vol. II. b. ii. sect, 6. 
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If it be asked, How a Doctor of Laws, a Ministe; 
of the Gospel, and a Judge ecclesiastical, would ven- 
ture to amuse us with so strange a fancy; all I can say 
for it is, he had the pleasure, in common with many 
other witty men, of writing against Zhe Divine Lega- 
tion; and he had the pleasure too, in common with 
many wise men, of thinking he night indulge himself in 
any liberties against a writer whom he had the precau- 
tion not to name.—But he says, he never read the D. L. 
I can easily believe him: And will do him this further 
justice, that, when many have written against it without 
reading it, he is the first who has had the ingenuity to 
own it. 

His system or hypothesis, as we find it in a late 
quarto volume, called Hiements of the Civil Law *, is, 
in substance, this,—‘* That the same principle, which 
“set the Roman Senate upon prosecuting the abomi- 
nable rites or Bacciivus, excited the Roman Emn- 

* perors to persecute the PRIMITIVE CHURCH.” 

But it is fit, this marvellous discovery should be re- 
vealed in his own words—Jt may be asked (says he) 
on that almost universal licence and toleration, which the 
ancients, the ftomans particularly, ex tended to the pro- 
Sessors of alt religions whatsoever, why the christian 
profession alone, which might hace eapected a favour- 
able treatment, scems to stund €. rempted, and frequently 
felt the severity of the bitterest persecution +.—If the 
learned Critic be serious m asking a question, which had 
been answered, and as would secm, to the general satis- 
faction, near twenty years ago, I suppose it is, to intimate 
that no other answer will content him but one from the 
Persecutors themselves. This then he shall have ; though 
it be of sixteen hundred years standing. 

Piiny the younger, when proconsul of Bithynia, 
acquaints his master with the reasons why HE perse- 
cuted ; and the satisfaction he had in so doing :—“* Ne- 

* que dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod “faterentur, 
*€ certe PERTINACIAM, ET INFLEXIBILEM QBSTINA- 
“ rionem debere puninif.” What was this froward 
and inflevible obstinacy? He tells us, it was refusing 

* By the Rev. Dr. TAyION. Chancellor of Linrcoln. 
+ Page 579. . ~ Lib, x. Ep. 97. 
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all mntercommunity with paganism; it was refusing to 
throw a single grain of incense on their altars. 

Tacitus, speaking of the persecution which followed 
the burning of Rome by Nero (the impiety of which 
action that mad tyrant had charged upon the Christians) 
says, “ Haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam op1o 
‘‘ HUMANI GENERIS convicti sunt*.” By which, I 
understand him to mean,—That though the emperor 
falsely charged them with the burning of Rome, yet the 
people acquiesced in the persecution, on account of the 
enormous crime of which they were convicted, [2.e. 
judged guilty in the opinion of all men;] their hatred to 
the whole race of mankind+; tor nothing but such an 
unnatural aversion, they thought, could induce men to 
persevere in rejecting so universal a principle, as znter- 
community of worship. 

The good emperor AvRELIUS was himeelf a perse- 
cutor. It is not to be doubted, when he speaks in 
condemnation of the Christian sect, but that he would 
tell the worst he conceived of them: and it must cer- 


* Ann. I. xv. c. 44. 

+ Tacitus, speaking of the Jews, observes that the end of their 
peculiar Rites was to separate them from all other people. From 
their separation he inferred their aversion. In this sense we are to 
understand him and other Pagan writers, when they exclaim against 
the Jews for their peculiar Rites. Each Nation had its own: so 
that, peculiarity was a circumstance common to all. What dif- 
ferenced the Jewish Rites from all others was their end; which was 
to keep the People from all intercommunity with the several religions 
vf Paganism; each of which, how different soever in their Rites, held 
fellowship with one another.—But here a famous I’rench Critic, who 
writes de omni scibili, comes in support of our English Critic’s sys- 
tem of the Psrupo-marvryks of the primitive Church, and says, we 
all mistake Tacitus’s Latin. Ilis words ure these-—“ J’oserais dire 
que ces mots odio humani generis convicti peuvent bien signifier, dans 
le stile de Tacite, convaincus d'étre hais du genre-humain, autant que 
convaincus de hair le genre-humain.” [Vraité sur la Tolerance, 1763, 
p. 6o.] Hetells.us, He dare say,—what not one of 

“ Westminster's bold race 

dare say,—that these words, odio humani generis convicti, may well 
signify, in the style of Tacitus, convicted of being hated by the kuman 
race, as well as convicted of hating the human race.” And now Tu- 
citus, 80 long famed jor his political sagacity, wall be made ta pro- 
hounce this galimatias from his oracular'I'ripod, “ The Jews were not 
© convicted so properly for the Crime of selling fire to Rome, as for 
“ the CRIME OF BEING HATED by all mankind.” | 
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tainly have been that worst, which made him a Perse. 

,cutor, so much against the imildness of his nature and 
the equity of his philosophic manners. Now this save 
magistrate, in his book of Meditations, speaking of the 
Wise man’s readiness to give up hic, expresses himseii 
in this manner,—“ He should be so prepared that his 
“‘ readiness may be seen to be the issue of a well- 
weighed judgement, not the effect of maERE ossTI- 
“ wacy, like that of the Christians*.” For intercom. 
munity being in the number of first principles, to deny 
these, could be owing to nothing but to mere obstinacy, 
or dow nright stupidity. Here, the mistaken duty of the 
magistrate, overcame the lemity of the man, and the 
justice of the philosopher: at other times, his specula- 
tions happily got the better of his practice. In his 
constitution to the communaty of “fsia, recorded by Eu- 
sebius, he says,—‘‘- I know the sa are watchful to 
** discover such sort of men. And it is much fitter that 
they themselves should punish those who rEFUSE To 
WORSHIP THER, than that we should interfere in 
their quarrel+.” The emperor, at length, speaks 
out: and what we could only infer from Pliny, frown 
Tacitus, and from the passage in the Meditations, he 
now declares in so many words; viz. that rE Curis- 
TIANS WERE PERSECUTED FOR REFUSING TO WORSHIP 
THE GoDs OF THE GENTILES. 

' Lastly, the imperial Sophist, who, of all the idolaters, 
was most learned in this mystery of iniquity, as having 
employed all his politics and his pedantry to varnish 
over the deformities of persecution, frankly owns, that 
“ the Jews and Christians brought the execration of the 
world upon thein, by their AavERSION TO THE Gops oF 
THE GENTILES {.” 
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We have seen, from the MacisTrATE’S own testi- 
mony, what it was for which he persecuted. We shall 
now see, from the PEOPLE’s demand, that they required 
the exertion of his power, on no other 2 account. It was 
usual in- their sanguinary shows, when criminals and of- 
fending slaves were exposed to the beasts, to call out 
for and demand execution on the Christians, by the 
formula of AIPE TOTS A@EOYS. This was their early 
language, when they required Polycarp for the slaughter. 
The name aTHEIst was only one of their more cdious 
terms, for a rejector of their Gods. And it was but 
too natural, when they wanted to have their rage and 
cruelty thus yratified, to use expressions, which, “at the 
same time that the terms were most calumniating, im- 
plied the very crime for which the magistrate w as Meg 
to persecute. 

What says our learned Civilian to this seaenee® He 
allows Antiquity to have proved the Fact, that the 
pagan emperors did persecute. Dut for what, is a ques- 
tion (says he) that aay still be asked. And the true 
answer, with your leave, he thinks himself better able 
to give than the Persecutors themselves. Ay reader 
(these are his words) wild grant the fact; and 1 come 
Now To AccouNT FoR IT. The account, we find, had 


been settled long ago. What of thatr It had never, 


passed through his “philol ogic Office; and therefore lay 
still open till our master-critic was ‘at leisure to exa- 
mine it. 

It is not true (says this redresser of wrongs) that the 
prinitive Christians held their asscmblies in the mghkt- 
time to avoid the interruptions of the cvtil power. “But 
the converse of that proposition is true IN THE UTMOST 
LATITUDE, wiz. that they met with molestations from 
that quarter, because their assemblics were nocturnal”. 

He says, it is not true: The Christian Church says,’ 


it is. Who shall decide? A bundle of Grammarians ;" 
or the collese of Apostles? I know his mind: and [ 


gucss at ny reader's 3: And of the two, being at present 
more disposed to gratify the latter, I shall, for once, 
venture to bring our Civilian betore a forci gn Judicatory, 

that is to say, HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


* Elements of the Civil Law, p. 579. 
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From Scripture we learn, that the first Christian 
assembly, held in the wght-time, was the very night 
after the RESURRECTION ; when the disciples met in a 
clandestine manner, with the doors nade fast upon them: 
and this, we are assured, was to avoid the wterruptions 
of the civil power; or, in the plainer words of St. John, 
FOR FEAR OF ht Jews*: for the Soldiers’ stor y of 
the resurrection began now ‘to make a noise; and the 
Jewish rulers were much startled and enraged at it. 
But when the fright of the disciples was a little over, and 
things had subsided into a calin, the next assembly, 
we hear of, was in the day-time ; without any marks ot 
the former wary circumspection +. These open meet- 
ings were repeated as often as the returns of public 
worship required; sometimes shitting from house to 
house; sometimes more stationary in the Vemplet. 

But when now the miracies, worked by the apostles 
in confirmation of the soldiers’ story, had alarmed the 
rulers afresh; and Peter and John, whom they had put 
into prison, were, on their releasement, enjoined silence, 
the Church, assembled in this exigence to implare the 
Divine direction touching the extent of their obedience 
to the civil power, was answered by sensible signs trom 
heaven, as at the day of Pentecost—And when they had 
prayed (says the historian) the place was shaken where 
they were assembled together; and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
WITH BOILDNEsS§, 

Here we sce, that this second persecution had a dif- 
ferent effect upon the Church from the former. At 
first, they assembled in a clandestine manner for fear 
of the Jews; now, they continued operdy in the Temple 
to speal: the word ‘of God with boldness. This conduct 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost: and the reason is not 
dificult to comprehend. The Church was now, for the 
first time, solemnly enjoined silence by Authority. It 

was fit it should be as solemnly decided, Who was to be 
obeyed; Gop, or the civil Magistrate. But this was 
not all: the decision served another very great purpose; 
it served, to disseminate the Faith: for the natural con- 
sequence of the disciples’ persisting to discharge their 
*Johnxx.19- ft Acts i,ag.—ii. 1. | f 1b. ii. 46: § Lb. iv. 31. 
‘ ] ML LStr Vy, 
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ministry, after tuey had been formally forbidden, was their 
being scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria *, Had the Church taken its usual remedy 
ayainst civil violence, nainely, secret assemblies (which, 
in ordinary cases, modesty and a sober regard to au- 
thority prescribe), the faithful had aot becn dispersed ; 
und the purpose of Divine Providence, in the speedy pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, had not been properly effected. 

This being the case, in the interval between the dis- 
persion, and St. Paul’s miraculous conversion, we hear 
of no nocturnal assemblies; unless you reckon in the 
number that between the Disciples and their ilustrioas 
Conyert, on the town-wa!l of Damascus, when they let 
him down in a basket, to escape his persecutorst. In 
this condition, things remained ull Paul's return to Je- 
rusalem: and then, says my text, the Churches had 
rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria f. 

From this time, tilt Herod’s persecution§, we have 
not one word of any nocturnal assembly of the Faithful: 
but no sooner did that persecution commence, than those 
meetings were again re-assumed. The Church assembled 
at midnight, to pray for Peter’s deliverance out of prison: 
and he, when he was delivered by their prayers, found 
more difficulty to get to his secreted friends than to 
escape from his gaolers ||. 

In a word, from this history of the first propagation — 
of the Faith, we learn, that, in times of persecution, the 
Church assembled by stealth, and in the night: but 
whenever they had a breathing-tnne, and were at liberty 
to worship God according to their conscience, they always 
met together openly, and in the faceof day. ‘Thus when 
Paul came first to Rome (where this sect shared in the 
gencral toleration of foreign worship, till the magistrate 
understood that it condemned the great priiciple of 2v- 
tercommunity) we learn, that he treely discharged the 
vttice of his ministry from morning to night {. And 
the sacred writer, as if on purpose to insinuate, that, 
When the Church had rest from persecution, it never 
crept into holes and corners, ends his narrative in this 
manner ;-—And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 

* Acts vill. 1. 4 Ibid. ix. 25. $, Ver. 32:- 

§ Ib. xii. 1. | Iby xil. 134 q Ib. xxvill. 23. 
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hired house, and RECEIVED ALL that cane in unto him ; 
preaching the hingdom of Ged, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all con if 
dence, NO MAN FORBIDDING HIM * 

It may be objected, perhaps, “ that the question is, 
of the persecuting Pagans; and all that has been here 
said, concerns the per secuting Jews only.” It does so: 
But who can help it? The Jews happened to persecute, 
first. As to the questicn, that which is essential in it 
is only this, Whether the primitive Christians held their 
clandestine assemblies to avoid persecution ; or, whether 
they were persecuted for holding clandestine assemblies ? 
Who persecuted, whether Jews or Pagans, is merely 
incideiital to‘the question, and wholly indifferent to the 
decision of it. But it may still be said, “That the 
Christians having thus gotten the habit of clandestine 
assemblies in Judea; by that time Churches became 
formed in*the midst of Paganism, they continued the 
same moe of worship, though the occasion of its in- 
troduction was now over; so that the learned Doctor's 
position may yet be true, That the Pagans persecuted 
for those clandestine meetings, which had becn first 
begun in Judea, to avoid persecution, and were now 
continued in contempt of authority.” To this I answer, 
that the fact, on the Doctor's own principles, is impos- 
sible. According to his principles, clandestine meetings 
must be prosecuted as soon as observed; and they are 
of a nature to be observed as soon as practised. Now 
all Antiquity, both profane and sacred, assures us, 
that the Christian Church was not persecuted on its 
first appearance amongst the Pavans : who were not 
easily brought, even when excited by the Jews, to 

second their “malic ‘e, or to support their impotence. 

But the fact is, in the highest degree, improb: ible on 
any principles. Had our learned Critic consulted what 
Philosop! iers, and not what Philologists, call suMANITY, 
that is, the workings of our common nature, he had never 
fallen into so absurd a conceit, as that the inspired pro- 
pegators of a Revelation nant heaven should, without 
any reasonable cause, and only in imitation of pagan 
worship, affect clandestine and “eecaliny meetings. lor 


: ; Acts Xxviii. 90, 31. 
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hwpmight have seen, that so strange a conduct had not 


only been in contempt of their divine Master's example, 

who, at his arraignment before the high priest, said, 

I spuke OPENLY to the world; and 1N SECRET have £ 
said nothing * ; but hkewise in defiance of his injunction, 

when he seut them to propagate the faith,—/Vkat J tell 
you IN DARKNESS, that shall you speak IN THE LIGuT: 
and what ye hear iN THE EAR, that fee ye UPON 
yHE House-tops |. Had our Siac (I say) paid that 
attention to human nature and to the course of the moral 
world, which he has misapplied upon an old mouldy 
brass, and a set of strolling Bacchanals $, le might have 
understood, that the first Christians, under the habitual 
euidance of the Holy Spirit, could never have recourse 
to nocturnal or clandestine conventicles, till driven to 
them by the violence of persecution: he might have un- 
derstood, that the free choice of such assemblies must 
needs be an after-practice, when churchmen had debased 
the truth and purity: of Nteligion by human inventions and 
sordid superstitions ; w hen, an emulous affectation of 
MYSTERY, and a mistaken zeal for the tombs of the 
Manrryrs, had made a Hierarchy of that, which at 
first was only a Gospel-ministry,. 

On the whole therefore, we need not, I think, ask 
leave of this learned man to continue in our opinion, that 
the primitive Christians held their assemblies in ses night- 
tine to avoid the interruptions of the civil power ; ‘and 
to esteem his CONVERSE proposition, as he affects. to call 
it (of their meeting with molestation from that quarter, 
BECAUSE their assemblies were nocturnal ) asa mere 
dream or vision. 

But to hide nothing which may concern a matter of 
such importance as our Critic’s Discoveries; I will in- 
genuously confess, how much soever it may make avainst 
me, that there are instances in sacred story of meetings 
at midnight and before dawn of day, to hich xo inter- 
ruption of the civil Power had driven the disciples of 


John xvili. 20, + Matt. x. 27. 

All these retined specul ations concerning persecution, are at 
Le ¢ ae of the said book of Elements; in a dissertation Oh w curious 
Suerea tablet, containing the senatorial decree against a crew of 
Wicks d Bacchanals, of the size and dignity of our modern Gypsies. 
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Christ; but which were evidently done in contempt aad 
defiance of that Power: such, for example, was the 
clandestine meeting between Mary and the two Angels 
at the sepulchre*: that between the Apostles and the 
Angel of the Lord in the common prison t: and that, 
again, between Peter and the same Angel t: not to 
speak of another famous midnight assembly between Paul, 
Silas, the Gaoler, and an Earthquake 4. 

W’e come now to the learned person’s second propo- 
sition, called by way of eminence, the CONVERSE 3 which 
affirms, Zhat the primitive Christians met with moles- 
tations from the civil power, because their assemblies 
were nocturnal. And this he assures us is trwe IN THE 
UTMOST LATITUDE; which in his language, I suppose, 
signifies, true in the EXACTEST SENSE; for his argu- 
ment requires some such meaning. Now in common 
English—true in the utmost latitude, signifies true, in 
the LOWEST SENSE; for the greater latitude you give 
to any thing, the Jooser you make it. This most elo- 
quent editor of Demosthenes, therefore, by utmost la- 
titude may be allowed to mean, what makes most to his 
purpose ; though it be what an Englishman would least 
suspect,—utmost strictness. And now for his reasoning. 
—By the molestations the Christians met with, we must 
needs understand the rirst molestations ; all other being 
nothing to the purpose: for when persecution was once 
on foot, I make no doubt but the xocturnal assemblies, 
to which persecution had driven them, gave fresh um- 
brage to the Civil power; it being of the nature of a 
persecuting spirit to take offence at the very endeavours 
to evade its tyranny. The question between the learned 
Civilian and me, is, What gave birth to the jirst, and 
continued to be the general, cause of persecutions He 
says it arose from nocturnal and clandestine assemblies : 
I suppose it to be occasioned by the Atheistic renun- 
ciation of the Gods of Paganism. 

Now it scems to be a violent prejudice against the 
learned Critic's system, that no one of those persecutors 
ever assisned nocturnal assemblies as the first or gencral 
cause of persecution; and equally favourable tor my 

¥ SOWA X. 11, 12. 4 Acts v. 18, 19. 
PT ACtS'Xil. 7, 2. § Ib, xvi. 25. Ne 
. opinion, 
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opinion, that they all concur in giving another cause; 
namely, the unhospitable temper of the Christians, in 
refusing to have Gods in common with the rest of man- 
kind. : 
Purny, in doubt how to act with the Christians of 
his district, writes to his master for instructions. His 
embarras, he tells the emperor, was occasioned by his 
never having been present et their examinations ; which 
made him incapable of judging what, or how he was to 
prosecute. Cognitionibus de Christianis interfui nun- 
* quam: ideo nescio gud et guatenus aut puniri soleat 
“aut queri.” {fe wanted to !:now, whether the very 
NAME was not criminal; either for itself, or for some 
mischief hid under it——-‘‘ Nomen ipsum etiam si fla- 
“ gitiis careat, an flagitia coherentia nomini puniantur.” 
But could a Roman Magistrate, when ata loss for a 
pretence to persecute, overlook so fair a one as voluntary, 
unforced clandestine assemblies, and hunt after a mormo 
hid in the combination of four syllables? Not that he 
wanted a Precedent for proceeding on these visionary 
grounds; but the very Precedent shews that the Per- 
secutors wanted better. ‘TERTULLIAN assures us, that 
the Christians had been actually persecuted for the 
NAME only: “ Non scelus aliquad in causa, sed NOMEN; 
“ Christianus, si nullius criminis reus, omen valde 
‘“infestum, si soltus nominis crimen est—si nominis 
“ odium est, quis nominum reatus: que accusatio vo- 
‘ cabulorum? nisi si aut barbarum sonat aliqua vox 
“ nominis, aut infaustum, aut maledicum, aut impu- 
“ dicum,” &c. From whence, by the way, allow me to 
conclude, that when a harmless y Amr becomes so odious 
as to occasion the Sect, which bears it, to be persecuted, 
the aversion must arise from some essential principle of 
that Sect, and not from a casual circumstance attending 
their religious practice. —But to return to Pliny; at last 
he discovers something worthy of animadversion. It 
was their FROWARD AND INFLEXIBLE OBSTINACY :— 
neque dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod faterentur, 
“ nervicaciam certe et mfleribilem obstinationem debere 
“ puniri.” Now is it possible, if the Christians were 
first. persecuted, and continued to be persecuted, for 
holding their assemblies in the night-time, that Pliny, 
alter 
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after so much experience of it, should npt know tly 
crime, nor how to proceed against the offenders ? What 
is still more unacconntable, Trasan, in answer to this 
application, is unable to deliver any general rule for the 
direction of his Minister—“ Neque enim in universun: 
“ aliquid, quod quasi certam formam habeat, constitui 
“* potest.” But the assembling in a cladestine manner 


by mght, if this was the Crime which gave offence, is 


an action that admits of few modifications in a Court of 
Justice ; and so might be commodiously submitted to a 


general rule. On the other hand, if what the author of 


Lhe Divine Legaticn says, be true, that they were per- 
secuted for opposing the principle of InTERCOMMUNITY, 
we see plainly why no general rule could be delivered. 
They expressed this opposition in various ways and 
manners; some more, some less, offensive :—by simply 
refusing to worship with the Pagans, when called upon; 
by running to their tribunals uncalled; by making a pro- 
fession of their faith, unasked; or by aflronting the na- 
tional religion, unprovoked. Now, so just and clement 
a prince as ‘lrajan might well think, these different 
modes of expressing their abhorrence of intercommunity 
deserved different degrees of animadversion. 

When Nero, in a mad frolic, set Rome on fire, and 
then threw that atrocious act upon the Christians, it is 
highly probable that the socturnal assemblies of the 
Faithful (which, by this tine, persecution had introduced 
amongst them) first started the happy thought, and en- 
couraged him to pursue it. Now, if this, which is very 
probable, and our Critic’s hypothesis, which is very 
improbable, be both true, I cannot see how it was pos- 
sible for Tacitus, when he acquits them of this ca- 
lumny, and at the same time expresses the utmost 
virulence against them, to omit the mention of their noc- 
turnal assemblies, had they been begun without necessity, 
and obstinately continued after the civil magistrate had 
forbidden them. Instead of this, all he had to object 


to the Christians, was their edim hwmani generis: ot 


which, indced, he says, they were convicted ; convict! 
sunt: an expression, without either propricty or truth, 
unless we suppose he understood their refusal of wter- 
community to be a conviction ; other proof there was none: 
for 
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for when examined on the rack concerning th's hatred 
of mankind ™, they constantly denied the charge; and ap- 
pealed as well to their principles as their practice; both 
of which declared their universal -love and benevolence 
to all the creatures of God. But to reprobate the Gods 


of Rome, the Orbis Romanus, (of which our Critic. 


can tell us wonders) was proclaiming hatred and aversion 
to all the world. Jience it is that Quintilian, speaking 
of the topics of dispraise, says that the Author of .the 
Jewish Religion, (equally reprobating, with the Author 
of the Christian, the universal principle of zmtercom- 
munity) was deseroedly hated and held ignominicus as 
the founder of a superstition which was the BANE of all 
other Religions—t parentes malorum odimus: Et est 
conditoribus urbium infamie, coatraxisse aliquam PER- 
NICIOSAM ceteris gentem, qualis est primus Judaice 
superstitionis Auctor. But why pernicious and baleful 
to the rest, if not by accusing and condemning all other 
Institutions of error and imposture ? ; 

Marcus Aurrrius and JuLian were vigilant and 
active ; well instructed in the rights of Society; and not 
a little jealous of the interests of the Magistrate. Yet 
_ neither of these princes ever accuse the Christians of 
running to nocturnal assemblies unprovoked, or of 
persisting in the practice agaist mmperial edicts. What 
a ficld was here jor Aurelius, who despised them, to 
urge his charge of brutal obstinacy; and for Julian, 
who feared them, to cry aloud of danger to the state; 
their two favourite topics against these enemies of their 
Religion and Philosophy ! 

But sacred story may help us out where the civil fails : 
let us see then how ‘this matter stands represented 10 
Scripture: for J make our Critic's cause my own, as sup- 
posing weare both in the pursuit of Truth. 

I have already given a brief account of the Assemblies 
of the infant-church, as they are occasionally mentioned 
in the history of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Our Critic’s converse proposition, which we are now 
upon, only requires us to shew in what light the perse- 
cutors of the Apostles considered this matter ;. and 

* te. Concerning their principles and their practice, from whence 
the Pagans inferred their hatred of mankind. 

whether 
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whether nocturnal assemblies, when any such were held, 
either gave advantage to their Jewish accusers, or um- 
brage to the pagan M agistrate, before whom the propa- 
gators of the Gospel were convened. 

The persecutions reeorded im the history of the cts 
were alinost all of them raised, or at least, fomented, by 
the Jews. Their several accusations against those they 
ealled apostate brethren are minutely recorded: ‘and yet 
the crime of assembling by night is never brought into 
account. In the mean time, ” their point was to make 
the unwilling Magistrate the instrument of their malice: 
for this reason, they omitted nothing which might tend to 
alarm the jealousy of the State; as when they accused 
the Christians of setting up another king, against Cesar. 
Had their nocturnal sees therefore been held out 
of choice, they would not have neglected this advantage, 
since nothing could more slat the civil Niasistrate 
than such assemblies. The truth i is, the Jews could not 
be ignorant of the advantage this would afford them. 
But conscience anc humanity are not to be overcome at 
ence. To accuse those they hated, of what they them- 
selves had occasioned, required a hardiness in vice which 
comes only by degrees; and after a long habit of 
ee civil justice “and the common rights: of mankind. 

- Our Critic, perhaps, may be ready to say, “ That 
it is probable the Jews did accuse the Christian Church 
of this misdemeanor, though the historian, in his: suc- 
cinct history of the dcts, hath omitted to record it.” 

But this subterfuge will never pass with those who 
consider how unwilling the Roman Magistrate always 


was to interfere in their contests, as clearly apprehend- 


ing, the subject of them to be of cer tain matters con- 
cerning their law: so that, under this disposition, 
nothing could be more effectual to quicken his jealousy 
and resentment, than the charge of clandestine assem- 
blies; of which, doubtless, the Romans were very 
jealous, as, contrary to their fundamental Laws, theugh 
not so extravagantly umbragious as our Critic’s s hypothe 
sis obliges him to sigs 

But it will be said, ‘“* Were clandestine meetings never 
objected to the primitive Christians?” Yes, very often. 
-Ceisus objected such meetings to them, as things 
contrary 
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contrary to law*, But OrzcEn’s reply will sct matters 
right. He says, the Church was driven upon this ob- 
noxious measure to avoid the unjust persecution of its 
enemies +: Nay Celsus, in a more ingenuous humour, 
confesses, they had reason for what they did; there 
being no other way to escape the severest punishments +. 
At least then, I have the honour of finding this, reverend 
Epicurean on my side, against our Civilian and_ his 
converse prepusilion. 

These meetings, therefore, it is confessed, subjected 
the Church to mach censure; but that was all.  Tertul- 
lian, vindicating the Christians on this head, says— 
“© Heee coitio christianorum merito sane illicita, si illi- 
“ citis par; merito damnanda, si quis de ea queritur eo 
“ titulo quod de factionibus querela est§.” The passage 
is remarkable; and shews, not only,that the Christians 
were never brought into condemnation for nocturnal 
meetings; but, why they were not; namely, because 
nothing bad or even suspicious could be proved against 
them. The daw of the twelve tables says, “ Si qui in 
“ urbe coetus nocturnos agitassit, capital esto;’’ mean- 
ing, if celebrated without the licence of the magistrate ||. 
The Christians applied for this licence: it was denied 
them. They assembled: and such assemblies are only 
liable to animadversion, if any thing criminal or immoral 
be committed in them. Crimes were indeed pretended ; 
but on enquiry, as we find by Pliny, they could not be 


* Scar nelle vopus yiyvorlas. Orig. cont, Cels. 

t core TE mows xivdeve. 

£8 pdrny coro cotoi, Are OwOSneros tyv tandlyutiny adrors Minny 
te Savare. 

§ Apol. cap. xxxviil. 

{| This appears to be the true sense of the Law, from a passage in 
Cicero’s dialogue De Legibus. Atticus thought him too severe upon 
nocturnal assemblies: he vindicates himself by observing, that, even 
in the midst of Greece, Diagondas, the Theban, totally abolished 
them.—Ne nos duriores forte videamur, in media Grecia, Diagondas 
Thebanus lece perpetua sustulit. From hence I infer these two 
things; That, were not the Law of the twelve tables to be understood 
in the sense here given to it, Cicero needed not have gone so far as 
Thebes for his justitication : and secondly, that his laying so much 
stress upon the abolition’s being made in the mudst of Greece, shews 
how strongly, in his opinion, that country was attached to nocturnal 
assemblies. 


Vou. IV. et" E proved. 
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proved. This I take to be the true explanation of Ter- 
tullian’s argument: by which we understand that the 
Christians were not persecuted, but only calumniated, 
for their nocturnal assemblies. 

Maximus, a pagan Philosopher of Madaura, desires 
to know of Austin why the Christians so much affected 
mystery. To which the answer is, “.That, without 
* doubt, this idolater did not mean, the meetings in 
* caverns and sepulchres, in which the faithful were 
wont to assemble during the heat of persecution—but 
“ their mysteries of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper *.”’ 
St. Austin supposes Maximus did not intend to object to 
their clandestine meetings: however, if he did, he is 
ready to justify them on the plea of necessity, and to 
avoid persecution. Another sad discredit to the con- 
werse proposition. 

But since our Civil Judge is so eager to have the pri- 
mitive Christians found guilty of a crime of state, at his 
tribunal; I will, out of tenderness to his credit, and 
deference to his authority, consent to give them up; and 
airly confess, they were not only accused, but even 
punished for high treason, the crumen lese majestatis. 
The process was thus carried on. Christians refused to 
worship the Gods of Rome. Sacrificing for the safety 
of the empire, and for the life of the emperor, made 
part of that worship. If the Christians could not wor- 
ship, they could not sacrifice: But this sacrifice was 
esteemed a necessary part of civil obedience. The 
omission of it, therefore, was a crime of state, and 
amounted to high treason. ‘Tertullian sums up the 
charge, and pleads guilty to it. ‘‘ Deos inquitis (says 
“he, repeating the pagan accusation) non colitis, et 
‘ pro imperatoribus sacrificia non impenditis :—sacrile- 
** oii & majestatis rei convenimur, SUMMA H&C CAU- 
“sa, IMO TOTA EST.” Here again we see, Antiquity 
gives the exclusion to the converse proposition: for if 
this was the only cause of persecution, certainly noctur- 
nal assemblies was not one. I could wish therefore, by 
this crime of state, to save the learned Doctor’s credit 
and authority. ButIam afraid, on examination, it will 
prove no more than their refusal to communicate 

* Ep. xliv. 
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pagan worship. Tertullian himself, in the passage quoted 
above, makes it amount to no more. However, it was 
esteemed to be the crimen lease majestatis : and this we 
are not to wonder at; for one of the greatest ornaments 
of Paganism, long before the moving this question, had 
declared, that even the erclusive worship of one God 
came pretty near the matter, MaJsEsTATEM IMPERIE 
NON DECUISSE UT UNUS TANTUM DEUS COLATUR, 
says Cicero, in his oration for Flaccus. 5 a, 
You see then, at length, to what our Critic’s discovery 
amounts. No marvel he triumphs in it. “ And now 
‘“ (says he) can any one doubt that the considerations I 
“ have mentioned, were those which GAVE AN EDGE to 
“the Roman persecutions? ‘The professors of Chris- 
“ tianity had No REASON to be apprehensive of any 
“ severities upon the score of religion, any more than 
“the professors of ANY OTHER RELIGION besides. 
“ Antiquity, in its public capacity, was generally very 
“ indulgent to all who dissented from the established 
“ worship: persecution for DIFFERENCE OF BELIEF 
“ ALONE owes its nativity to more modern ages, and 
“* Spain was its country; where Priscillian, by some, is 
“ held to be the first sufferer for mere opinion.”—- 
PP. 579, 580. id 
And now can any one doubt that the considerations 
I have mentioned were those which GAVE AN EDGE to 
the Roman persecutions ?—For a trusty Guide, allow 
me to recommend him to the reader; whom he is ready 
to mislead, the very first step he makes. The question 
is, and sohe himself has stated it, what OccCASIONED 
the Roman persecutions ? Here, he changes it to—/Vhat 
GAVE AN EDGE fo them ?— Nocturnal assemblies might 
give an edge to the persecutions, and yet all be true that 
his Adversary affirms, and the persecutions be occa- 
sioned by a very different thing—LBut our Critic is so 
highly figurative, and often so sublime, as to transcend 
the common liberties of speech. Thus hic speaks of 4n- 
tiquity in its public capacity, meaning, I suppose, the 
civil states of Greece and Rome; though in the mode 
of ordinary language it would be no inelegant peripbrasis 
for the NEW INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES? 
again he talks of the nativity of persecution, and of its 
E 2 being 
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being a native of Spain; and yet he seems not to mean, 
as you would fancy, its d:rth, but its education. For he 
tells us (p. 583) it was Zorn long before, in Egypt; 
where it occasioned, what he calls, their holy wars; 
which, by his own account, were persecutions for dif- 
Serence of belief alone. However, as this Egyptian in- | 
trigue was but a aiscarriage, and a kind of ‘coming 
before its time, he forces it to enter again into the womb 
of Fate, and to be born, we see, a second time for the 
honour of Christianity. Since, then, our Critic’s figures are 
so new, and of sotranscendent a kind, why may we not 
suppose that, the giving an edge to persecution, may sig- 
nify the g?ving a sword to it, and then all will be right. 

—The professors of Christianity (says he) had no § 
reason to be apprehensive of any severities upon the score % 
-of Religion.—The more fuols they; when their Master § 
had pointed out so many. If they had no reason, it must | 
be because xo reason would make an impression. For } 
they were frequently reminded by him, of what they | 
were to suffer, not indeed for assembling in the night- | 
time, but for his NAME’s SAKE, and because of the | 
worp*. St. Paul too had expressly assured the ] 
churches, that al/ who live godly in Jesus Christ shall 
suffer persecutiont. But where was the wonder, that | 
they, who paid so little attention to their Master, should 
pay stil less to their Fellow-servant ? : 

—Hear me out, however, cries our learned Critic: | 
J affirm that the professors of Christianity had no reason 
to be apprehensive of any severities upon the score 0) § 
Religion, ANY MoRE than the professors of any other | 
sect or religion besides. On my word, he has mended 
matters greatly! What, had the professors of other 
sects or religions ANY PROPHECIES OF REVELATIONS 9 
severities upon the score of religion ? 

But, from this essential difference in the erternal 
circumstances of these two sets of Professors, the Pagan } 
and the Christian, we will turn to the internal: And, | 
under this head, Jet me ask another question. The P70 
fessors of the faith held it to be unlawful, and a deadly | 
sin, to have communion or fellowship with the Gods 0} 
the Heathen. But had the Professors of Idolatry any ol 

* Matt, xxiv, g. & xiii, 21, + 2 Tim. iii, 12. 
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these scruples, or did they hold any thing analogous to — 


them? On the contrary, did-not the Professors of 
Gaul, of Greece, of Asia, and of Egypt, join neartily 
with the Professors of Rome, to pay all due honours to 
the established religion? while those masters of the 
world as heartily joined communion with these strangers: 
nay, were ready to do the same honours to the-Gospel, 


had they found the same disposition towards mutual ci-. 


vilities among its followers. _ 

And was this so trifling a difference as to deserve no 
notice either of the Critic or the Civilian? Had the 
Christians, who damned Paganism in the lump, and 
reprobated the established religion of Rome, as the work 
of evil demons and evil men, no more reason to be appre- 


hensive of any severities from this antiquity in its public . 


capacity, than the professors of any other religion besides, 
all of which not only acknowledged the Gods of Rome, 
but, to make good weight, added Rome itself to the 
number of her Divinities? This public capacitated an- 
tiguity must have been of an odd paste, and strangely 
composed, to use those, who attempted the destruction 
of its Gods, in the same gentle way it treated those who 
revered and honoured them. 

But, as this public capacitated antiquity is, after all, 
no more than a fantom, and owes its nativity to our 
Critic’s brain, it is no wonder, it should have something 
of the perversity of its parent; who, searching for the 
CAUSE of Persecution, could not find it in a circum- 
stance in which idolatry and Christianity d/fered, namely, 
exclusive worship, a principle most abhorred by pa- 
ganism; and yet can see it in a circumstance where both 
agreed, namely, nocturnal worship, a practice most ve- 
nerated by paganism. 

But antiquity (says he) wn its public capacity was ge- 
nerally very indulgent to all who dissented from the 
established worship. his, he had many ways of learning : 
but the cause of the indulgence, it it be yet unknown to 
him, he will owe to the author of The Divine Legation, 
who hath shewn that it was entirely owing to the absur- 
dity of its religious systems, just as the want of this in- 
dulgence, under Christianity, was occasioned by the 
reasonableness of its system, unreasonably indeed in- 
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forced upon the mistaken principles of Judaism. So that” | 


the indulgence of Paganism had continued to this day, 
had not Christianity come boisterously in, and broken 
the peace. Then arose an exception, unfavourable to 


the new Comer: For why was the. established religion’ 


so indulgent to every strange sect, but because every 
stange sect was as indulgent to the established? So that, 
in this commerce of mutual civilities, while the national 
worship enjoyed the civil rights of an Establishment, it 
was content, the Stranger should still possess the natural 
rights of a Toleration. But all this good harmony, the 
Christian faith disturbed and violated. It condemned 


paganisin in the gross, whether established or tolerated: . 4 


and, under pain of damnation, required all men, both 
Greeks and Earbarians, to forsake their ancient absur- 
dities, and profess their faith in a crucified Saviour. A 
circuinstance, sufficient, one would think, without zoc- 
turnal assemblies, to sour this swect-tempered Antiquity 
in its public capacity. | 

But he goes on—Persecution for DIFFERENCE OF 
BELIFF ALONE owes its nativity to more modern ages ; 
and Spain was itscountry, where Priscillian, by some, is 
held to be the first sufferer for mere opinion. 

Here we have another cast of his ofice. The question 
between us is, “ Whether the Christians were first per- 
“ secuted for their,faith in general, ov for their noctur- 
“ nal assemblies.” 1 hold the former; he contends for 

- the latter: and to confute my opinion, observes ‘ that 
“ persecution for DIFFERENCE of belief alone, was of 
“ Jater date, and began with Priscillian :” That is, 
persecution for moprEsS or ratTH began at that time. 
Well, and if it did, what then? What is this to the dis- 
pute between us? I never held, because Jesus and bis 
Apostles never foretold, that the first Christians should 
be persecuted by the Pagans for modes of Faith ; but on 
the contrary, for the very genius of that Faith, so oppo- 
site to the idolatrous world. 

Paganism had no dogmatic theology, or, what we 
call Religion : and not having the thing, it was no wonder 
they had not the word: neither the Greeks nor Romans, 
with all their abundance. had a word for that moral 
mode; the Latin word Medigio, when it comes nearest 
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to it, signifies only a set of ceremonies. However, 
though they were without a dogmatic theology, yet they 
had their general principles; but these principles re- 
garded utility rather than truth ; the chief of which was 
that of intercommunity ; which the principle of Chris- 
tianity directly opposing, they rose against this principle, 
and so began a persecution. Pagans thereforé, having 
no. modes of faith, could not persecute for any: but 
Christians, who had, might and did persecute for them. 
Again, when the persecution is for modes of faith, 
their‘truth or falsehood comes in question: when for the 
common genius of a religion, its harmlessness or malig- 
“nity is the only matter of inquiry. Now the pagan per- 
secutors were so far from regarding Christianity as a 
false religion, that they were ready *, according to their 
general indulgence to all who dissented from the esta- 


bhshed worship, to put the professors of the Faith on a- 


footing with other foreign sects: but this would not 
serve their turn. The Christians believed their Religion 
to be the only true; and therefore, that it should be the 
only one professed. This paRADOx brought on perse- 
cution. But for what? not for the profession of a faése- 
hood; but for a practised hatred to the whole race of 
mankind. 

Here then, we find, the learned Critic has shuffled in 
one question for another; and again put the change 
upon his reader ; and perhaps, upon himself 

But to let his reasoning pass, and come to his fact : 
which, as a Critic, he is much more coucerned, in 
honour, to support. Priscilian (it seems) was the 
Jirst sufferer for mere opinion. But how shall we recon- 
cile him to himself in this matter ? for as he goes on to 
display his learning, he unluckily discovers a much 
earlier original of persecution for mere opuuon than that 


* Cecilius, the Pagan, in Minucius Felix, draws the following 
extraordinary character of the genius of the Roman Rehiyion—dum 
obsessi, et citra solum capitolium capti, colunt deos, quos alius jam 
sprevisset iratos—dum captis hostilibus momibus, adhuc fero- 
ciente victoria, numina victa venerantur: dum undique hospites deos 
querunt, et suos faciunt: dum aras extruunt etn ignolis numinibus 
¢t manibus. Sic dum universarum gentium sacra susciplunt, ellam 
regna meruerunt. 
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of the first sufferer, Priscillian: This was in the holy 


wears (as he calls them) of the idolatrons Egyptians 4 


(p. 583): which, accordiny to his own account, were 
persecutions for difference of belicf alone. Here then 
we stick, between the first, and the first of all ;—but not 
long. He hasa fetchto bring us of. “ This holy war 
was indeed persecution in the Egyptians, who dealt and 
felt the blows; but it was still toleration, and civil policy 
in those, who set them together by the ears: for it was 
a standing maxim with the Romans, to support and en- 
courage in the subdued Provinces, a varie/y in religious 
worship ; which occasionine Aoly war's, the parties con- 
cerned to carry them on with proper decency and zeal 
had work enough cut out for them, without forming plots 
and conspiracies against their Masters.” ‘Thus, although, 
in these tools the Egyptians, the holy war might be per- 
secution for opinions, yet in the workmen, who put it 
to use, it was anengine ofstate. Zhe Leyptian super- 
stition (says our learned Civilian) was rather an engine 
of state. Rather than whatr—than persecution. How 
so, when, superstition inade them persecute? No matter 
for that. It was under the direction of their Masters : 
and in their hands it was an crgine of state. It is pity 
that so great a politician as our Chancellor had not still, 
like his predecessors the Chancellors of old, a patent for 
making these engies. We know vi Oue who has long 
lived upon this trade: and an example of his manage- 
ment may set our Chancellor's political refinement in a 
true light. The Jtoman Conclave succeeded to the Roman 
Senate in this engineering work ; and the later holy war's 
in Egypt carried on by their sainted Kings and their 
imperious Saints, were contrived and fomented by the 
Roman Church, as before by the oman State, to divert 
the subject nations from guarrelling with the sacred See. 
—But what then? Ifa spirit of Policy projected it, was 
it not a spirit of Superstition that put it in hand? And 
the point our learned Civilian is debating, though ouly 
with himnself, is the spirit of Pagan Iteligion, rot the 
spirit of Roman Policy. Now surely it is a terrible 
breach in the general indulgence of paganism, even as 
he states it, to find holy wars amongst them for dif- 
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ference of belief alone; a specics of persecution which, 
‘in another place, he expressly tells us, owed its nativity 
to modern ages. 

To say the truth, Persecution is onc of the wickedest 
imps of Hell, and capable of any mischief: but who 
would have suspected it of this trick, played as it were, in 
its mother’s belly; so long before its NaTiIvITY; and 
while yet it had scarce got a human being? But the ad- | 
venture was, in all respects, extraordinary; and well 
deserving the pen of our illustrious Historian. 

Seriously, He scems much better fitted, whether as 
Critic or Civilian, to inanage the intrigues of the Greek 
and Roman Alphabets, (whose Revolutions make so 
shining a figure in this splendid Dissertation on the Bac- 
chanals) than to develop the policy of Empires, or to 
adjust the rights of civil and religious Societies. 

But it is now time to shew, that his hypothesis has as 
little support from reason as from fact: and that moc- 
twanal assembiies neither pIpD, vor, on our Critic’s own 
principles, possibly coup, give birth to Persecution, 
even though these assemblies had preceded all zter- 
ruptions of the civil power. 

While the common opinion remained undisputed, that 
nocturnal assemblies were held to avoid persecution, all 
men saw a suflicient reason for their practice. But since 
we have been told, that they preceded persecution, and 
were the cuuse of it, we are utterly at a loss to account 
for so extraordinary a mode of worship in the immediate 
followers of Christ. Yor the original of nocturnal assem- 
blies being now, CHOICE, not NECEssITY, they must be 
resolved into one or other of these causes— 

1. Either because true Christianity hath mysterious 
rites, proper to be celebrated ia the night-time, like the 
pagan Orgies : 

- 2. Or that the first propagators of the TVaith affected 
to initate the dark and enigmatic genius of Paganism : 

3. Or that éheir followers were a set of gloomy I’a- 
natics, who delighted in the horrors of a midnight 
season : 

4. Or lastly, that, like the Daccuan ats (whose story 
gave birth to this new hypothesis) they had some very de- 
bauched and licentious practices to conceal, Wiehe cele- 
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bration was only adapted to the obscenities of night and : 


darkness. 


Now, of all these causes, our learned Critic, as a | 
Dispenser of the doctrine, and a Minister of the disci. ! 
pline of the church, can adinit only the second. He js | 
too well instructed in the nature of the Christian Religion ' 
to allow the fir st; and he has too great a reeard for the 7 
honour of its early Professors, to suppose it “possible to | 


be the third or fourth. 


He must needs conclude, therefore, that the primitive 
Christians went voluntarily 1 into this practice, in imitation | 
of the mysterious rites of Paganism. On-a presumption | 
of the truth of this fact, he rane build his hypothesis— 3 
It may be asked (says he) i in that almost universal licence | 
or toleration, which the Ancients, the Romans parti-} 
cularly, extended to the professors of all Religions what- ' 
soever, why the Christian profession alone, which might | 
have expected a favourable treatment, seems to stand | 
exempted, and frequently felt the severity of the bit- | 
terest persecution ?—Having asked this, he very ma- | 
gisterially solves the riddle : 7, hey met (says he) with mo- | 
lestations from that quarter, BECAUSE LAGe ggpoenvlice 


were nocturnal. 


What, now, would be the first reflection of a reader, 


unacquainted with Greece and Rome? Would he not 
conclude, that nocturnal assemblies for religious worship 


were, till now, unknown in Sa and regarded as | 


a prodig y, to be expiated only by capital punishments ? 


He would never conceive that mysterious and nocturnal | 


Rites were the most venerable and sacred part of their 
worship. But when he is told that these Christian As- 
semblies were in imitation of the most favourite practices 
of Gentilism, and to conciliate the world’s good will, he 
will be lost in wonder, that a modern Critic should pre- 
tend to know better what would appease or irritate the 
Pagans than the primitive Church did, which had the 
best opportunities of distinguishing in these matters, and 
was most concerned ne to be mistaken. He will tell our 
Critic, that if he really aims at the solution of what he 
calls a difficulty, he should seek for a cause as un- 
‘common and singular as the effect. The Errect, re- 
higious persecution, our Critic himself tells us, was a 
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thing almost unknown to the pagan world: but the 
CAUSE, nocturnal assemblics, was as common and as ex- 
tensive as idolatry itselt. 

—All the various Religions of Paganism, were ever 
attended with mysterious rites, which (to keep up a ve- 
neration for the worship, and to create a sacred horror 
in the Participant) were generally celebrated in thie night, 
But as this afforded opportunities of private enormities, 
as well as of danger to the State, the laws of the best go- 
yerned countries, such as Greece, required that foreign , 
Religions, which celebrated such rites, should have the 
‘previous licence of the magistrate. Hence we find, that, 
by a Law of the twelve tables (an institute composed 
chiefly from the Grecian laws) clandestine assemblies 
held in the night were punished with death. In course 
of time, as superstition abounded, this law was but little 
observed: for, in the 560th year of Rome, some spu- 
rious rites of Bacchus had crept out of Greece, and in- 
sinuated themselves into the city ; where being celebrated 
by night, without the knowledge or licence of the Ma- 
sistrate, they presently suffered an abominable corrup- 
tion*, On discovery, they were abolished ; and fresh 
vigour given to the daw of the twelve tables, by a new re- 
gulation for celebrating of nocturnal worship. So cau- 
tious and tender was the magistrate (even under this 
horrid provocation) of violating the rights of Religion in 
this capital point of mysterious worship: nor did the 
heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon any other 
of the nocturnal Mites, then celebrated in Rome; such 
as the Mysteries of the Bona Dea. 

Greece and Asia had been long famous for the cele- 
bration of this kind of rites: which, home, now masters 
of the east, brought home with them; together with the 
other arts of Greece, of which, Cicero + reckous these 
of the mysTERIES in the first class. And thus things 
continued in respect to these rites, throughout the whole 
Roman Empire, down even to the time of Valentinian ; 
who, out of zeal for Christianity, published an edict to 
abolish the most famous of them all, the ELEUSINIAN. 
But he was diverted from his purpose by his prudent 
minister, Preetextatus; who assured him, that it would 


* See Divine Legation, Book II, Sect, 6. t De Legg. | 
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drive Greece and Asia to despair, and a the 
peace of the Empire *. 

Such was the state rate condition of nocturnal assem- 
blies in ea pagan world: They were of the earliest ori- 
ginal; of the most venerable usc; and practised with 
the ern attachment. In the very centre, and during 
the full celebrity, of these Rites, the Cliristian church 
arose: which, if vou will believe our Critic, went into 
them with as much spirit and attcntion as any Gentile 
Community of them all. When, strange to tell! the 
Genius-of Paganism, so indulgent to pew forms of Re- 
ligion (every one of which had. their Jlysteries, and 
most of them their xocturnal assemblies) all of a sudden 
turned tail, and fell foul upon this rising Sect, for a cir- 
cumstance common to all, and in a time of full peace 
and security. 

What could occasion so unexpected a reception? Was 
it any disgust the prope had entertained to this Chris- 
tian rite? (for, indeed, on their passions, the Magistrate 
is generally obliged to square his administration). ‘This 
could not be; for the People (every where the same) 
are rarely offended, in religious matters, but with no- 
velties. What is of common use they receive with in- 
difference; often with a favourable prejudice.- Our 
Critic confounds the nature and order of things, to 
make Paganism passive and unprovoked at a Principle 
which subverted the whole systein of their religion, 
namely, the unsocrasBrirry of the Christian Faith ; 
and yet mortally offended with a practice the most sa- 
cred and universal in Paganism, namely, MYSTERIOUS 
AND NOCTURNAL RITES. 

But it will be said, “ Some jealousy entertained of 
this way of worship, by the MAGISTRATE, might occa- 
sion that fiery inquisition: Nocturnal assemblies. hail 
been abused, and therefore it became him to be very 
attentive to every new institution of the like kind.” 
Here our Critic will ae to lis Bacchanalian rites : 
and, indeed, it seems to have been this detestable M[um- 
mery which first put the fancy into his head. But this 
abuse was a single, temporary thing, and had been long 
forgotten. Nocturnal assemblies had since that time 

* Zosim, |, iv. 
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been practised, for many ages, without jealousy. Cicero, 
indeed, in an ideal Utopia* , had declared against them: 
but he brings them in, apparently for no other purpose 
than to stigmatize lis mortal enemy Clodius. And, 
what is remarkable, he gives not the least intimation 

that the abuses of noct: urnal assemblies had ever been so 
oon! as to keep alive the attention or jealousy of the 
Magistrate: Particulars had now and then perverted 
them to the oratification of their lusts; and for this (for 
want of better evidence) he appeals to the comic poets 
of Greece, where indeed some of the Mysteries appear 
to have undergone a shameful corruption. - 

However, let us suppose the state of Rome to be as 
delicate on this point as our Critic’s hypothesis requires 
it to be: Their cir cumspection could never go further 
than to regulate or to reform these Assemblies: it could 
never proceed to the suppression or abolition of them, 
because nocturnal meetings made an essential part of 
their own worship. 

It is probable, indeed, that those ridiculous calumnies 
of the Vulgar, concerning the immoralities committed 
in the nocturnal assemblies of the Christians, might 
reach the ears of the Magistrate: But if he attended to 
them, would he not begin his inquiry by examining into 
the truth of them, as has had done in the case of the 
Bacchanalian rites? and when he found them as inno- 
cent as Pliny the Younger, on a like examination, re- 
ports them te have been, would not the search have 
ended here; and a share of that universal toleration, 
which he afforded to others, been imparted to them 
likewise ? . : 

Our Critic may perhaps say, that these Christians 
were such lovers of a secret, that they would not reveal 
the nature of their rites to the Pagan Magistrate, though 
it were to entitle them to his protection. Should he say 
this, he would forget the principles I have now forced 
him to go upon, which will allow no other reason of 
the first Christians’ falling into this practice, than to con- 
ciliate the good will of their Pagan neighbours. 

Well, but “ there might be some idolatrous Test re- 
quired to qualify the Churel 1 for its share in this toleration 
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of nocturnal worship; and, for non-compliance with 
the condition (he may tell us) the persecution began.” 
It is, indeed, likely enough that such a Test was re- 
quired; and most probably it consisted in their appro- 
bation of the principle of intercommunity; if not in 
words, yet at least in deeds; such as throwing a grain 
or two of incense on the Pagan altars: But then the 
mischief of this evasion is, that it brings us round again 


to the place from whence the learned Critic set out, when | 


he turned his back upon the reason given in The Deeine 
Legation for toleration, and would needs seek a better 
in wecturnal assemblies. 

Hitherto we cannot conceive how a persecution could 
so much as Jegin, from the cause our Critic has as- 
signed. But let us, for argument’s sake, suppose, that 
the Maoistrate, out of mere caprice (for we have shewn 
he could have no reason) and in the plenitude of his 


power, would forbid the Christians their nocturnal as- | 
semblies, while he allowed the privilege to all besides: : 
Even in this case, his persecution must end almost as | 
soon as it was begun: it is impossible, on our Critic’s | 


own principles, that it should have any continuance: 
for, as the choice of nocturnal assemblies was only to 
reconcile Paganism to Christianity, when they found 
their neighbours receive these advances so ungraciously, 
they would soon remove the occasion of offence; in 
which they would be quickened by their knowledge of 
the rights of the Sovercign, to whom, in things indit- 
ferent, they had been told, all obedience was due. 

Thus the matter being turned cn all sides, we find 
that No persecution whatcver could follow from that 
cause, which our learned Civilian has assigned for the 
whole TEN. 

But it being certain, that persecuted they were; and 
as certain, that our Civilian will admit of no other cause 
than what he himself has given, namely, their nocturnal 
assemblies: Let us for once suppose him to be in the 
right; and then consider the consequences which will 
arise from it. When we have done this, we shall haye 
done his System full justice; and the reader, with sul- 
ficient knowledge of the case, may take or reject it as he 


finds himself inclined. 
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HyPorHesrs are often very plausible, and much 
oftener very flattering things. You shall have of these, 
so fair and promising, that an honest reader shall be 
tempted to wish them, and, from wishing, to think 
them, true. But this, before us, is by no means in the 
number of those specious visions. 

I seriously believe it would be doing our Chancellor 
great injustice to suppose he had any other view in this 
notable discovery than to do honour to the Christian 
name: much less should we suspect that he had any 
formed design of traducing it. Yet it is very certain, 
that neither Cotttns nor Trnpat could have formed a 
project more injurious to the reputation of primitive 
Christianity, than to prove, what is the aim of this 
learned Critic, that THE FIRST CHRISTIANS WERE PER- 
SECUTED FOR HOLDING THEIR ASSEMBLIES IN THE 
NIGHT-TIME. For it inevitably follows, that these early 
professors of the Faith were either wild Fanatics or 
abandoned LiperriInes: and consequently, that the 
Pagan Magistrate did but his duty in inforcing, what 
the Church had been so long accustomed to call, a cruel 
and unjust persecution. 

Before the conception of this new fancy, it was uni- 
versally supposed, that the primitive Christians assembled 
in the night-time, to avoid the interruptions of the civil 
power. This our Critic assures us is a mistake. It is 
NOT TRUE (says he); but the converse of the proposition 
is true IN THE UTMOST LATITUDE, viz. that they met 
with molestation from the croil power BECAUSE éheir ase 
semblies were nocturnal. 

While the common opinion prevailed, these nocturnat 
assemblies, recorded in ancient church-history, gave as 
little scandal to the Pagans of our times, as indeed they 
did to the Pagans of their own. But when this opinion 
is given up for the sake of its convERsE, we shall be 
utterly at a loss to account, to our irreligious Inquisi- 
tors, for so extraordinary a CHOICE in. the immediate 
followers of Christ. 

It hath been shewn above, that these voluntary As- 
semblies could be occasioned only by one or other of 
these causes—either that the Christian religion hath 


Sfysteries, like the Pagan, which required nocturnal 
celebra- 
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celebrations—or that the first preachers of Christianii, 
affected to imitate the practices of Paganism—or ti. : 
they were Fanatics, and delighted in the horrors of . 
midnight season—or lastly, that, like the debauct.; 
Bacchanals, they had some very licentious Rites to |) 
performed only in the dark. . 

Our Critic’s religious principles will not allow him ¢, 
admit of any of these causes but the second. And | 
have shewn that, from the second, no persecution cou) 
arise, or, at least, could continue. This, on a suppo- 
sition that the Christians affected to imitate pagan ob- 
servances. But it is a supposition which contradict: 
fact, and violates the nature of things. The history oi 
‘the infant-church informs us, that the first Propagators 
of the Faith were most averse to every thing which bore 
a shew of conformity to Paganism. They could not bu 
be so, for their Religion rose out of Judaism, whic! 
breathes nothing but opposition to Idolatry. 

In course of time, indeed, when pious zeal, by grow- 
ing overheated, became less pure; when love of pomp 
and show (which is natural to men busied in the externa! 

Offices of Religion), and the affectation of importance 
(which is as natural to those who preside in them), had 
spread their leprosy through the Church, the Minister: 
of the Gospel would be fatally tempted to rival the mag- 
nificence, and to ape the mysterious air of Paganism. 
And the obliquities, which led them into these follies. 
they would strive to palliate or disguise by a pretende! 
impatience for the speedier extension of the Faith. | 
have shewn, from Casaubon, how this corrupt conduct 
infected all the language of Theology”. But this was 
some ages after the times in question. 

Our Critic may perhaps tell us, it was accident oF 
whim which drew together the first Christians into dark 
corners; and as the evening and the morning made the 

first day of the old Creation, so it was to make the fu! 


day of the new: And thus Night; by her proper Usher, , 


Chance, became once again reinstated in her ancien! 

honours. 
But this will stand him in small stead. He has ne 
only to account for the first threatenings of Persecutio?, 
* Div, Leg. Vol. I, pp. 69. & 352 
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hat for the Act; and, whatis still more, for the continu- 
ance of it. Now, what the Christians fell into with so little 
reason, they would certainly forsake on the appearance 
of so great, as the displeasure of the Magistrate, and the 
crime and danger of disobeying lawful Authority. It is 
possible, indeed, that, in the heat of Persecution, some 
over zealous nien might mistake tieir noncompliance with 
such commands as a necessary mark of their open pro- 
fession of the Faith. But this was not generally the case; 
Their common practice was to give to Cesar the things . 
which were Caesar's; dud to Ged, the things which 
were God's: Of this, we have sufficient evidence in the 
famous letter of ‘Pliny the younger, before quoted. 
Trajan had forbidden the asscmblics calied Heterie, 
which succeeded those of public worship, and were used 
by the Christians of Bithynia, to confirm and bind them 
to one another in the practice of virtue, by the external 
badge or ceremony of breaking bread; and we are as- 
sured by this vigilant Magistrate, that the Christians, 
under his jurisdiction obeyed the imperial Edict *. ; 
Yrom all this Letter it appears, that the only causes, 
which, on our Critic's principles, could possibly’ bring 
on and continue persecution (if persecution arose from 
nocturnal or clandestine assemblies), must be either ra- 
NATICISM OR DEBAUCHFD PRACTICES: in the first 
case, their obstinacy would make them persist ; in the’ 
other, theirlibertinage. To these agrecable conclusions, 
have our learned Civilian’s principles reduccd us for a , 
solution of our difficulties + and suchis the flattering pic- 
turé, he has exhibited of primitive Christianity. Could 
its ‘most ‘inveterate enemies desire more! or, if its 
friends should give credit to these fancies, would its 
cnemnies be content with Iess? Such are the disgraces 
which this converse proposition is.ready to bring upon 
Christianity ; disgraces of so complicated’ a stain, as not 
siniply to dishonour our holy Faith, but even to justify the 
powers of Paganism in all the violences they offered to it. 


* —quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem conveniré, carmenqué 
Christo, quast Deo, dicere, &e.—qu:ibus peractis morem sibi discer 
dendi fuisse, rursusque cocundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuuin 
tumen & innoxium:; quod ipsuin faceré desisse post edictum: meum,y 
Quo secundukd mrandata tua heterias esse vetueram: Lib. x. Ep. 97." 
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For the ane ate had a right to suppress the clandes. 


tine mcetings of Fanaticism and Debauchery. 


But our leyiaee will have no need to fly to conse. 


quences for the discharge of the. pagan Magistrates ; our 
(Christian Chaucellor hinself proceeds directly to. their 
‘acquittal. He frankly tells us, that their duty, as Ma- 


gistrates, required them to animadvert on nocturnal as- 


semblies, where they bound themsclves to one another, 


and employed the word sackaMENTUM for a kind of 
tessera of union; the very appearance of guilt) which 
had occasioned the deerce avainst the infamous rites 1 
Bacchus. 

Yoa will say, this is borrid, to make the Magistrate 
prosecute the primitive Christians by the same provision 
which obliged hin to exterminate those monsters of  so- 
ciety ! But who can he tp it? Our Chancellor bad but 
this one precedent for the prosecution of xocturnal as- 
semblies; and if it be not the most honourable support 

of his hypothesis, it is not his fault. 

~ But there was no proof (you will say) against the 
Christian, as there was against those Bacchanalian as- 
semblies. What of that? Our Chancellor opines, that 
mere suspicion, in so delicate an atfair, was sufficient to 
acquit the Magistrate of blame: nay, to make his con- 
duct, in his care and jealousy for the State, very coi- 
mendable. You shall have his awn words. A jealou 
Governor therefore, and a stranger to the tr ue prev 
ciples of Christianity, was naturally open to suck impres 
sions; and COULD Nor BUT evert that caution and 
attention which Alcs of their Country so warm 
recommended. p. 579: Could Cicero himself have been 
more warm, not fs say more eloquent, in defending the 
Decree which dispersed the protligate crew of “Bac: 
chanals ? 

- And now a very capital point of Ecclesiastical history 
is cleared up and settled. ‘* The Ten Persecutions 
were begun and carried on, not, as had been hithertu 
supposed, upon the score of Relivion, or mcre opinion, 
but against bad Subjects, or, at lenst against those who 
were ‘reasonably suspected of being st ich.” And this i 
given to us by the learned Critic as the true defence ¢! 
free and generous Antiquity, IN Irs PUBLIC CAPACITY: 
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fast as 3 free Britain (where, indeed, we now find 
small difference, as to freedom, . between its public and its” 
private capacity, except to the advantage of the latter), 
when Papists complain of the penal laws, we reply, 

They are not inforced against erroneous Religionists, 
but “against retractory Subjects, for refusing the Ma- 
gistrate the common security for obedience.—There is 
indecd a difference; our answer to the Papists is a se-" 
rious truth; and our Critic’s apology for the pagan Per- 
secutors, an idle and ridiculous fiction. 

But as if he had not yet done enough for his beloved 
Antiquity, in thus blanching its TEN PERSECU TIONS 3 | 
he goes on to clear it from the opprobrium of persecution 
in veneral; by charging the original of this diabolic prac- 
tice on the Christian Church: where, indee.l, the I'ree- 
thinkers had very confidently pl: aced it, till the Author 
ot The Divine Legation restored it to its right owner, 
the Pagan Magistrate. PERSECUTION FOR DIFFER- 
ENCE OF BELIEF ALONE (says our learned Civilian) 
OWES ITS NATIVITY TO MORE MODERN AGES; and 
Spain was its country; where Priscillian, by some, is 
heli to be the first sufferer for MERE OPINION. 

‘Thus the whole blame of persecution for Religion 
1s thrown from the Gentile Persecutors, upon the suf- 
fering Chureh: And Cl ristianity, or for its follics or its 
crimes (as either insulting civil Society by its obstinacy, 

oy polluting it by its vices), stands covered with confu- 
sion. So happy an advocate has our learned Civilian 
approved himself for the Cause to which, by a double 
tie, he had devoted and engaged his winistry.-— 

The length of these anunadversions hindered thet 
from finding a place in the body of this voluine, aes 
other things of the like sort. [Except for this, he had 
no claim to be distinguished from his fellows. T hada 
large choice before me: for who has vot signalized him- 
self against the Divine Lecatrion? 2 izots, Tutchin-, 
sonians, Methodists, Answerers, Freethinkers, and 
Fanatics, have in their turns been all up in arms against 
it. Quid dicam? (to use the words of an honest man 
in the same circumstances) Commune fere hoc coruin 
tatum est, quorum Opera supremum 2 Numen uti vult in 
Ecclesia, ut marure insidiis, accusationibus et crimt- 
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nationibus appetantur.. The scene was opened by a false 
Zealot, and at present seems likely. to be closed by a 
true Behmenist *. A natural and easy progress, from 


; knavery to madness, where the Imposture fails: as the 


progress is from madness to knavery, w here it succecds, 
It was now time to settie my accounts with them. To 
this ‘end I applied to a learned person, - -who, in consi- 


deration of our friendship, hath been prevailed upon to. 
undergo the. drudgery of turning over this dirty heap, 
-and marking ee he imagined Soni in the least de- 


serve, or could justity any notice: for I would riot have 
the reader conceive so miserably of me as to think I was 
ever disposed to look into them myself. He will find, 
as he goes along, both in the text and the notes, what 
was thought least unworthy of an answer. Nor let it 
give him too much scandal that, in a work w hich I have 
now put into as good a condition for him as I was able, 
I have revived the memory of the numerous and gross 
absurdities of these writers, part of whom are dead, “and 
the rest forgotten: For he will consider, that it may 
prove an useful barrier to the return of the like follies, 
in after-times, against more successful Inquirers into 
Truth. The seeds of Holly, as well as Wit, are con- 
nate with the mind: und when, at any time, the teem- 
ing intellect gives promise of an unexpected harvest, ‘the 


- trash starts up with it, and is ever forward to wind it- 


self about rising Truth, and hinder its progress to matu- 
rity. Were it not for this, I should reter the candid 
reader to what I take to be the best defence and sup- 
port of the ARGUMENT oF THE Divine Lecatioy, 
the succinct view of the whole and of all its parts, w hich 
he will find at the conclusion of the last of these Vo- 
lumes +. For, as Lord Verulam says excellently well, 


‘THE HARMONY OF A SCIENCE, SUPPORTING EACI 


PART THE OTHER, IS, AND OUGHT TO BE, THE TRUE 
AND BRIEF CONFUTATION AND SUPPRESSION OF ALL 
THE SMALLER SORTS OF OBJECTIONS, 


i= ; * Rev. Mr. William Law. 
4 Vol. VI. of this Edit. 
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DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES_ 


DEMONSTRATED. 


BOOK Iv. 


SECT. I. 
fl bee E foregoing Volume * hath occasionally, and in the 


course of my main argument, shewn the reader, 
that it was always the practice of mankind to listen to, 
and embrace some pretended REVELATION; in neglect 
of what is called, in contradistinction to it, the Rewr- 
GION OF Nature; that, I mean, which is only founded 
‘on our relation to ‘the first Cause ; and deducible from 
the eternal reason of things-}-. 

If ever a general propensity might be called a dictate 
of Nature, this surely may. That such a propensity 
there is, the Deist, or pretended. follower of natural 
Religion, freely confesseth, nay, is forward to insist 
upon, as a circumstance of discredit to those MRevela- 
tions, which we reccive for true. Yet surely, of all his 
‘visionary é advantages, nove ever afforded him less cause 
of triumph; a consequence flowing from it, which is en- 
" tirely subversive of his whole scheme. 
For let me ask such a one, What could be the cause 
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of so universal a propesity in all ages, places, and peo- 
ple? But before he answer, let him see that he be ably 
to distinguish between the causes which the Few had in 
giving, and the Many in receiving, pretended Revela- 
tions. The causes tor projecting and viving are explained 
at large in the fociner volume; where it is shewn, that 
all the pretended Itevelations, but reat corruptions ot 
religion, caine from Princes and Lawgivers. It is true, 


he hath been taught otherwise. His instructors, the F 
Tolands and Tindals of the time, assure him, that all | 


came from the priests; and I suppose they spoke 
what they believed: It might be so, for any thing they 
knew. 


My question Shea ia TV het could induce Mankind to E 


embrace these ottered R evelations, unless it were, 
1. Kither a Consctousness, that they wanted a re- 
vealed Will for the rule of their actions; or, 


2. An old Trapition, that God had vouchsated it to § 


their forefathers - 
One can hardly conecive any thing else; for a ceneral 


effect must have as general a cause: which, in this @ 


case, is only to be found in the nature of man; or ina 
tradition preserved in the whole race. Prince-cratt or 
priest-craft might indeed offer them, for their own pr 


vate ends: but. nothing short of a common inducement ; 


an dispose mankind to accept them. 


a 
. As to the consciousness of the want of a Revela- | 


vet that may fairly be interred from the miserable 
blindness of our condition: And he who wants to be 


inforined of this, should consult Antiquity; or, what | 
may be more for his ease, those modern writers, who, x 


for no very good ends, but yet to a very § good issue, 


have drawn such lively pictures of it, from thence. But 


without going even so far, lic may Fact in the very dis- 
position “to receive such absurd schemes ot religion as 
Revelations fram heaven, more than a thousand other 
arguments to prove men ignorant of the first principies 


of Tatural relizion; avery oede ‘ate knowledge ot whic | 


would have certainly detected the imposture of those 
pretences. But now, men so totally at a loss for a rue 
of life, would grecdily embrace any direction that came 
with pretended credentials from heaven. 
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If we turn to the Few, the wise and learned amongst 
them, we shall find the case still more desperate. In 
religious matters, these were blindcr even than the 
People ; and in proportion too, as they were less 


conscious of their ignorance. ‘The most advanced in ~ 


the knowledge ot human nature and its dependencies, 
were, without question, the ancient Sages of Greece. 
Of these, the wisest, and far the wisest, was SocraTEs; 
for he saw and confessed his ignorance, and deplored 
the want of a superior direction. For the rest, who 


thought themselves wise, and appeared not so sensibly - 


to teel their wants, we have shown at large *, how they 
became Jools; and, debauched by false science, affected 
the language of Gods before they had well emancipated 
themselves from the condition of brutesf. The two 
great supports of natural religion, in the world at large, 
are the belief of a FUTURE sTATE, and the knowledge 
of MORAL OBLIGATION. ‘The first was rejected by all; 
and the true ground of the second was understood by 
none: The honour of this discovery was reserved for 
Revelation, which teacheth us, in spite of unwilling 
hearers, that the real ground of moral obligation is the 
will of God. 

2. There only remains that other possible cause, the. 
general tradition of God's early recelation of his will to 
mankind, as delivered in Scripture. I, for my part, 
suppose both concerned in the effect; and that that state 
of mind which disposed men to so ready and general a 
reception of these numerous impostures, was the result 
of the consciousness of their wants, joined to the preju- 
dice of ‘Tradition. If the Deist allow Tradition, he. 
gives up the question; it he acknowledge our wants, he 
atlords a strong presumption, in favour ‘of Revelatior. 

For it man (let the cause procecd from what it 
will) be so irrecoverably blind and helpless, it is highly 
reasonable to think that Infinite Goodness would lead 
and enlighten him by an extraordinary revelation of 
his wall. ” 

But here, Tindal objects, “That this blindness is 


, 


* Book iii. § 2, 3, 4, & 5 
+ The Stoics, who thouy ht the soul mortal, yet reckoned their | 
inse man equal, cr superior, to the gods. : 
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men’s own fault, who, instead of improving their rea- 
son, and following its dictates, which would lead them 
into all truth (our own Scriptures assuring us, that ¢ha¢ 
which may be known of God is manifest in them; for 
God hath shewed it unto them*), yo on like beasts, and 
follow one another as they are led or driven.” 

To this I answer, that what had been the lot of man 
eae the beginning of the world to the birth of Ciixist, 

as like to continue so to the end of it, A deviation 
ee from no partial cause of climate, government, 
Or age; but the sad effect of human w eakness | in the cir- 
cumstance of our earthly situation. By the fault of 
man, it is true; but such a fault as, it is seen by long 
experience, man could never remedy. He therefore 

es to Heaven for relicf; and seems to have reason for 
his confidence. 

But to this, our man » of morals has a reply at hand; 
& That if such be our condition, it may indced want re- 
dress ; but then, a Revelation will not render the cure 
Jasting.” And for this he appeals to the corrupt state 
of the Christian world; which, in his opinion, seems to 
demand a new Revelation, to restore the virtue and cfhi- 

cacy of the old. 

But Jet me tell this vain Rationalisty There is an ex- 
treme difference between the corruption of the Pagan 
and the Christian world. In the Pagan, where false 
Revelations had eve inen wrong ideas of th 1e attributes 
of the Deity, they must of course, and did in fact, act 
Viciously UVON PRINCIPLE J; a condition of: blingness 


.*. Rom. i. 19, 20. 
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which seemed to call out on God's goodness for a re- 
uicdy.: but in the Christian world, for the ver y contrary 
rcason, all wicked men act ill AGAINST PRINCIPLE; a 
condition of perverseness which seems to call out for 
nothing but his justice: God, according to the state of 
the case, having done every thing that. man, with all 
his presumption, can pretend to- expect from the good- 
ness of his Maker. 

So far on the Deist’s own principles ; on pe peat false 


notion that God's Revelation is represented in Scripture’ 


to be merely a republication of the religion of nature. 
Yor, as such. he has presumed to comment on it; and 
as such,.in. excess of complaisance, we believers have 
senerally. thought fit to receive it. But I shall, ere 
long, shew it to be a very different. thing:.and, from 
its true nate ure, prove not only (as here) the ase of Re- 
velation, but likewise the absolute necessity of it, to 
mankind... I shall shew that what our adversaries sup- 
pose. the only, was but the secondary end of the two 
Revelations; that what was primary and peculiar to 
them, as Revelations, was of such a nature as the ut- 
most perversity of man could not, in any degree, defeat ; 
of such a.nature as manifests there must needs be these 
Revelations; and that to expect more, or further, would 
not only be unreasonable, b ut absurd.*, 

At present, to go on with the Deist i in. his own way. 
From what hath been said, we.see a strong presump- 
tion, that God hath indeed communicated his will to 
inankind in that extraordinary way we call REVELATION. 

And now, that amazing number of false religions, 
under paganism, begins to appear less jormidable and 
injurious to the true. It was en a presumption they 
would prove so, that, in a foregoing volume, they 
were drawn out in review, with each its false Prophet 
ut its head. And here at last they are employed, 
wicked instruments as they were, and wickedly as they 
have been abused. in dishonouring truth, to evince the 
high probability of God’s having actually. given a revela- 
tion of his will to mankind. 

* See book ix. and, in the. mean time, Sermons ow the Frinciples 


of Natural and Revealed Religion, Serm. v. vol. ix. 
¢t See book 1. § 2. i 
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74 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IV, 
- If, therefore, there be such a thing as true revelation, 
our highest intcrests will enyayve us in the search of it: 
and we shail want no encouragement to procecd, be- 
cause it must necds have some characteristic mark to 
distinguish it from the false. And this mark must be 
our guide. wi ; 

Nowsif we look reund the ancient world, and take a 
view of the numerous regions of paganism, we, shall 
find (notwithstanding all pretended to be original, and 
all were actually independent) so periect a har mony tu 
their genius, and contormity in their miinistrations, as 
to the object, subject. and end of religious worship *, 
that we must needs conclude them to be all false, or all 
true. All true. they could not be, because they contra- 
dicted one another, in matters of practice aud es 
tion, professed to be revealed. 

But amongst this prodigious number of pretended 
reyclations, we find ox¥F, in an obscure corner of the 
globe, inhabited by a single family, so osauea® Y 
apposite to all the other institutions of mankind, 
would tempt us to conclude we have here found Rist 
we search after. + 

The many particulars in chick this religion differed 
from all others, will be occasionally explained as we go 
along. Tor, as our subject torced us, in the former vo- 
lume, to draw into view those marks of agreement which 
the false had with true revelation; so the sexne subject 
brings us now to the more pleasing tas: ot shewing 
wherein the true dittered trom the false. 9 our pre- 
sent purpose it will be sufRcient to take cence only of 
that primary and capital mark of distinction, which “dif 
ferenced JupaisM trom ail the rest; and <8. was Its 
pretendmg TO COME FROM THE FIRST Cactt OF ALL 
THINGS; AND ITS CONDEMNING EVERY @THER RE- 
LIGION FOR AN IMPOSTURP. roe 
J. Not one of all that n2zmerous rabble cf -evelations, 


ever pretended to come from the First Cetseq, or 
taught the worship of the ove God m their ~rF11c mi- 
Tistcatann ¢. So true is that which Eusesins observes 
é.*” *:See Div. Lee. book ih $2, 2,5, 6. & book in 2 4. 


+ Ibid, book Hi. § 2. 
{ See note [A] at the end cf zbis Book. . 
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irom Scripture, that “ for the icbrew people alone was 
“* reserved the honour of being wetiated into the know- 
“ ledge of God the Creator of all things, and of being 
ze instructed i in the practice of true piety “towards him *.” 
I said, in their public ministrations, for we have seen it 
was taught in their mysteries to a few ; and to their mys- 
terics, itis remarkable, the learned Father alludes; who 
opposeth the case of the Hebrews, to the Pavans is 
where a small and select number only was initiated into 


the knowledge of the Creator; but in Judea, a whole 


people. 

I{. That the Hebrews were as singular, in peed hho 
all other religions of imposture, 4s in publicly wor- 
shipping one God, the Creator, hath been shewn in the 
former volume. 

There is nothing more surprising in all Pagan Ante 


-quity, than that, amidst their endless Revelations, not 


one of them should ever pretend to come from the First 
Cause of all things; or should condemn the rest of 
falsehood: And yet there is nothing which modern writers 
are more accustomed to pass over without reflection. But 
the ancient Fathers, who were more intimately acquainted 
with the state of paganism, seem to’ have regarded it 
with the attention that so extraordinary a circumstance 
deserves: and I apprehend, it was no other than the 
difliculty of accounting for it, which made them recur 
£0 generally, as they do, to the agency of the pevIL: for 
I must beg leave to assure certain modern rectifiers of 
prejudices, that the Fathers ave not commonly led away 
by a vain superstition ; as they affect to represent them; 
so that when these venerable writers unanimously con- 
curred in thinking, that the devil had a great share in 
the introduction and support of pagan rev elation, { ima- 
gine they were Jed to this conclusion from such hike consi- 
derations as_ these, That bad these impostures been 
the sole agency of men, it is mconceivable that no one 
false prophet, no one speculative philosopher, of all those 
who regulated states, were well acquainted with the first 
Cause, “and affected singularities and refinement, should 
ever have pretended to reccive his Revelations trom the 

® See note [1] at the end of this Book, ) 

4 See Div. Leg. vol ii. pp. 34. & 342. 
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tenly true God; or have accused the rest of falsehood : A 
“thing so very natural for some or other of them to have 
“done, were it but to advance their own religion, in point 
of truth or origin, above the rest. On the contrary, so 
averse were they to any thing of this management, that 
~ -those who pretended to inspirations even from JUPITER, 
never considered hin, as he was often - éonsidered by 
particulars, in the sense of the Creator’ of all things ; 
but as the local tutelar Jupiter, of Crete, for instance, 
‘or Libya. Again, those who pretended to the ret 
system of religion, m yee not the best simply; but the 
‘best for their own pecu ar community *. ‘This, if a su- 
pernatural agcney be excluded, see wied utterly unac- 
‘countable. But admitting the Devi to his share, avery 
good reason might be asst: oned : for it is certain, - “the sut- 
‘fer ring: his agents to pretend inspiration ee the first 
Cause would have greatly endangered idolatry; and 
the suffering any of them: to condemn the rest of false- 
hood, would (by setting men upon enquiry and exami- 
nation) have soon pus a “59u to the unbounded progress 
-of it. 

Thus, I suppose, the Fathers reasoned: and I be- 
eve our Freethinkers, with all their logic, would find it 
‘somewhat difficult to shew that they reasoned ill. 

But as we have made it our busimess, all: along, to 
enquire into the NATURAL causes of paganism, in all 
‘jts amazing appearances, we shall go on, in the same 
way, to sce w hat may be assigned for’ this most amazing 
‘of a 

. First then, the rALse PROPHET and poLITICIAN, 
na formerly cheated under one and the sane person +, 
tound it necessary, in bis character of Prophet, te pre- 
tend inspiration jrom the God most revcrenced by the 

‘people; and this God was generally one of their “deat 
ancestors, or citizens; whose serviccs to the community 
had procured him divine honours; and wha was, of 
course, a local tutelary Deity. In his character of Po- 
litician, he thought it of importance to have the national 
worship paid to the J’ounder of the Socicty, or to the 
father of the Tribe: tor a God, who had them in pe- 
culiar, suited the gross conceptions of the people much 
* See Div. Leg. book: ii. § 6. +-Id. Ib. § 2. ¢ Ibid. § 1. 
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better. than a common. Deity at large. But this practice 
gave birth to two principles, which prevented any opening 
fora pretended intercourse with the one God, the Creator. 

1, The first was, an opinion of their pivines, that the 
Ecce God did not immediately concern himself with 
the government of the wor sa ‘but left it to lecal tutelary 
deities, his vicegerents * . The second, an opinion 
of their LAWGIVERS, that it: would be of fatal conse- 
quence to Society, to discover the first Cause ot all things: 
to the people f. 


2. But secondly, that w Heh one w ike imagine shoul 


have brought the one God, the Creator, to “the know-' 
ledge of the w orld, in some public Institution of religion, 
namely, his being taught to so many in the Mysteries,- 

and particularly to all who pretended to revelation and_ 
lawgiving {, was the very thing that kept him unknown ; 
because all who came to the knowledge of him this way, - 
had it communicated to them under. the most religious 
-seal of secresy. ; 

3. Now, while the first Cause of all things was: re-: 
jected or unknown, and nothing professed in the public 
worship but, local tutelary Deities, each of which had 
his own appointment, and little concerned himself in that- 
of another’s, no one religion could accuse the oiher of 
falsehood, because they all stood upon the same. foun- 
dation. | 

How far this may account, in a natural way,. for the 
matter in question, is 5 subinitted to the judgment of the 
learned. ‘ 

Here then we rest. An ess senthd difference ker een 
the Jewisa and all other religions is now found: the- 
very mark we wanted, to discriminate the true froin the 
false, 

As for any marks of resemblance in matters circum- 
stantial, this will give us no manner of concern. ‘The 
shame of this allegation must lie with the Deist, who can, ’ 
in conscience,, bring it iuto account, for the equal false- 
hoad of them both; seeing, were the Jewish (as we pre- 
tend) true, and the Pagan false, that very resemblance: 
must still remain. For what, [ pray, is a false religion, 
but the counterfeit of a truce? And what is it te counter- 

* Div. Leg. book n.§ 1. + Jbid. §4.° °° “} Tbid. itive: 
felt, 
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feit, but to assume the likeness of the thing usurped ? 
In good earnest, an Impostor, without one single fex- 
ture. of truth, would bea rarity even eee: monsters. 


SEC T.. I. 

_ BUT the business of this Work is not probability but 
DEMONSTRATION. This, therefore, only by the way, and 
to lead us the more easily into the main road of our en- 
quiry: for the reader now sees we are pursuing no 
desperate adventure, while we endeavour to deduce the 
divinity of Mosxs’s Law, from the circumstances of the 
Law itself. 

I go on with my proposed deaiorisnation! 

Having proved in the foregoing volume the first and 
second propositions That the meulcating the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishments Is 
necessary to the well-being of civil Society ;—and, That 
all mankind, espectally the most wise and learned nations 
- of antiquity, have concurred in. believing and Bass 
that this doctrine was of such use to civil Societ 
Icome, in this, to the third, 


THAT THE DOCTRIXE OF A FUTURE STATE OF 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 1S NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, THE Mo- 
SAIC DISPENSATION. 


" Now as, in support of the two first Propositions, I 


was forced to make my way through the long chicane of 


Atheism and Freethinking ; so in defence of the third, I 
shall have the much harder fortune of finding Adversaries 
in the quarter of our I’ricnds: for it hath happ ened un- 
luckily, that mistaken conceptions of the Jewisi and of 
the CuristrANn Dispensations, have made some advo- 
cates of Revelation always unwilling to confess the truth 
which I here endeavour to establish; and a late revived 
despicable whinsy concerning the sadducism of the He- 
brews, hath now violently iaclined them to oppose it. 
Asian less fond of rrurn, and equally attached to 
RELIGION, -would shave here stopt short, aud venturecd 
no further i in a road where he must so frequently sufter 
i the 
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the displeasure of fors: aking those he most agrees with; 
and the much greater mortification of appearing to go 
along with those he most diders from. I have often asked 
inyself, What I had to do, to invent new arguments for 
Religion, when the old ones had outlived so many ge- 
nerations of this mortal race of infidels and freethinkers? 
Why I did not rather chuse the high road of fe 
honours, and pick out some poor critic or small philo- 
sopher of this school, to offer up at the shrine of violated 
sense and virtue? Things that might be exposed to 
their deserved contempt on any principles ; or indeed 
without any: T onght ‘then have flourished in the favour 
of my superiors, and the good-will of all my brethren. 
But the love of TRUTH breaks all my measures: J2- 
periosa trahit veritas; and 1 ain once more borne away 
in the deep and troubled torrent ot Antiquity. 

These various prejudices above mentioned oblige me 
therefore to prove the third Proposition, in the same 
circumstantial manner I proved the first and second : 
and this will require a previous explanation of the a1e- 
SAIC POLICY. 

But to form aright idea of that Institution, it wil 
be necessary to know the genius and manners of the 
Hrerew PEOPLE; though it be, a3 we conceive, of 
divine appointment : and still more necessary to under- 
stand the character and abilities of their LawGiver, if 
it be, as our adversaries pretend, only of human. 

Now as the Hebrews, on receiving their Law, were 
but just come froma strange country, the land of Eeyprr; 
where the pene had been held in slay ery and op- 
pression ; and their Leader bred at court, and instructed 
in all the learning of their colleges ; it could not but be, 
that the genius and manners of bath would receive a high 
tincture from those with whom they had so long, and in 
such ditterent stations, conversed: And in Pot holy 
Scripture assures us, that Moses was conversunt in all 
the wisdom, and the Isragrires besotted wth all the 
twhorcdoms or idolatries, of Leypt. 

It will be of importance theretore to know the state of 
SUPERSTITION and LEARNING in.}gypt during these 
early ages, 


— This, as it is a necessary, so one would think, aistia: 
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be no difficult enquiry; for it is natural to suppose, the: 
the same Scripture which tells us, that the Lawgiver and 
his people brought their wisdom and superstitions from 
Egypt, would tell us also what that wisdom and what 
those superstitions were. “ And so indeed it does; as 
“will be seen in due time: Yet, by ill fortune, the fact 
stands, at present, soprecarious, as tonced much pains, 
and many words, to make it owned. Divines, it is 
confessed, seem to allow the testimony of Stephen and 
Ezekiel, who, under the very impulse of inspiration, say 
that Moses was learned in all the wisdoin, and the 
people devoted to ail the superstitions of Egypt ; yet, 
when they come to explain that learning, they make it to 
consist in such fopperies, as a wise and honest man, like 
Moses, would never practise: when they come to parti- 
cularize those superstitions, they will:not allow even the 
Golden Calf, the ¢ MOXXOX ér€ 6 "ATID xarscunG", 
to be of their number. For by an odd chance, though 
not uncommon in blind scuffles, the infidels and we have 
changed weapons: Our enemies attack us with the Bible, 
to prove the Egyptians very learned and very super* 
stitious in the time of Moses; and we defend ourselves 
with the new Chronology of Sir Isaac Newton, to- prove 
them very barbarous and very innocent. 

Would the reader know how this came about; it was 
in this wise: The infidels had observed (as who’ that 
ever looked into sacred and profane Antiquity hath 
not?) that in the Jewish Law there were many ordi- 
Mances respective of the institutions of Egypt. This 
cireumstance they seized; and, according to their custom, 
envenomed; by drawing from -thence a ‘conclusion 
against Zhe Divine Legation of Moses. ‘The defenders 
of Revelation, surprised with the novelty of the argu- 
ment, did that, ina -tright and in excess of caution, 
which one may observe unprepared disputants generally 
do, to support their opinions; that is, they chose rather 
to deny the preMisses than the conctusion. For 
such, not knowing to what their adversary’s principles 
may lead, think it a point of prudence to stop him in 
his first advance: whereas the ‘skilful dispatant well 
knows, that he never has his enemy at more advantage, 
‘ * Hérod. }. ii. c. 28. ar ge: 
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than when, by allowing the premisses, he shews him 
arguing wrong from his own principles ; for the question 
being then to be decided by the certain rules of logic, his 
confutation exposes the weakness of the advocate as well 


as of the cause. When this is over, he may turn with 
a good grace upon the premisses; to expose them, if- 


false ; to rectify them, if inisrepresented ; or to employ 
them in the service of Religion, if truly and faithfully 
delivered: and this service they will never refuse him ; 
as I shall shew in the previous question of the high anti- 
quity of Egypt, and in the main question of the omis- 
sion of a future state in the institution of the Hebrews. 


And I am well persuaded that, had those excel-. 


lent advocates of Religion (whose labours have set 
the truth in a light not to be resisted) but duly weighed 
the character of those with whom they had to do, they 


would have been less startled at any consequences the © 


power of their logic could have deduced. The Tolands, 
the Blounts, the Tindals, are, in truth, ofa temper and 
complexion, in which one finds more of that quality 
which subjects men to draw wrong Conclusions, than 
of that which enables them to invent false Principles. 

The excellent Spencer, indeed, endeavoured to dis= 
sipate this panic, by shewing these premisses to be the 
true key to the REASON OF THE LAW; for the want of 
a sedffictent reason in the ceremonial and positive. part of 
it, was the greatest objection, which thinking men had, 
to the divinity of its original. 

But all this did not yet reconcile men to those pre- 
misses. It would seem as if they had another quarrel 
with them, besides the poor unlearned fear of their leading 
to the infidel’s conclusion; namely, for their being an 
adversary’s principle simply; and, on that score alone 
to be disputed. This is a perverse, though common 
prejudice, which infects our whole communication ; 
and hath hurt unity in the church, and humanity in civil 
lite, as well as peace in the schools. For who knows 
not that the same impotent aversion to things abused 
by an enemy, hath made one sort of sectaries divide 
trom the national church, and another reprobate the 
Most indiiferent manners of their country * ? 
_* Puritans, Quakers, &c. 
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And it is to be observed, that till that unlucky time 
when the infidels first blundered upon truth, this prin- 
ciple. met with a very general reception: the ancient 
Fathers, and modern Divines of all denominations, con- 
curring In their use of it, to illustrate the wisdom of 
God’s Laws, and the truth of his Son’s interpretation of 
them, where he assureth us that they were’ given to the 
Hebrews for the hardness of their hearts; no sort of 
men sticking out, but a few visionary Jews, who, be- 


sotted with the nonsense of their cabbala, obstinately 


shut their eyes against all the light which the excellent 
Marmon1ivEs had. first poured into this palpable ob- 
scure. “ PUG iA : 
Not that I would be understood as admitting the 
premisses in the latitude in which our adversaries deliver 
thein ; : 
Lhacos intra muros peccatur & extra. 


The human mind, miserably weak and instable, and 
distracted with a great variety of objects, is naturally in- 
clined to repose itself in system; nothing being more 
uneasy to us than a state of doubt; or a view too large 
for our comprehension. . Hence we see, that, of every 
imaginary fact, some or other have made an hypothesis ; 
of every cloud, a castle: And the common vice of thesc 
castle-builders is to draw every thing within its precincts, 
which they fancy may contribute to its defence or em- 
bellishment. We have given an instance, in the foregoing, 
book, of the folly of those who have run into the con- 
trary extreme, and are for deriving all arts, laws and 
relicions, from the People of God: an cxtravagance at 
length come to such a height, that, if you will believe 
certain writers *, the poor heathen had neither the grace 
to kneel to prayers, nor the wit to put their Gods under 
cover, till the Israelites taught them the way. But our 
wise adversaries are even with them; and will bate no 
believer an inch, in driving on an hypothesis: for had 
not the Egyptians, by great good luck, as they give us 
to understand +, enjoined honour to parents, and 7e- 
strained theft by punishment, the Jews had been in a 


* See note [C]at the end of this Book. 
+ See Marsham’s Canon Chron, ed Franeq. pp. 177. 188. 
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sad blind condition when they came to take possession 
of the promised land. Are these men more sober in their 
accounts of the religious Institutions of the Hebrews? I 
think not; when they pretend to prove circumcision of 
Eeyptian origial from the testimony of late writers, who 
neither speak to the point, nor in this point are in reason 
to be regarded, if they did *. 7 the hi 

But w vhy all this strife for or against the one or other 
Pera a ? for assuredly it w ould no more foliow, from 

this of our adversaries, that the Jewish Religion was 
false, than from a lately revived one of our friends, 
which supposes all the Gods of Egypt to have come out 
of Abraham’s family t, that the gyptian was true. 

It must indeed be of use to true religion, where or 
whatever it be, to trace up things to their original: and 
for that reason alone, without any views to party, I shall 
means to prove the four following propositions. 

. That the Fgyptian learning, celebrated in Scrip- 
ee and the Exyptian superstition there condemned, 
were the very learning and superstition represented by 
the Greek writers, as the honour and opprobrium of that 
Kingdom. 

2. That the Jewish people were extremly fond of 
Egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian 
superstitions: and that many of the laws given to them 
by the ministry of Moses, were instituted, partly in com- 
pliance to their prejudices, and partly in opposition to 
those superstititons. 

3. That Moses’s Eeyptian learning, and the laws 
he instituted in compliance to the people’s prejudices, 
and in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, are no rea- 
sonable objection to the divinity of his mission. And, 

4. That those very circumstances are a strong con- 
firmation of the truth of his pretensions. 

The inquiry, into which the proof of these points will 
lead us, is, as we said, very necessary to the gaining a 
true idea of the nature of the Jewish Dispensation: as 
that idea willenable the reader to form a right judgment 
of the force of those arguments, I am preparing tor the 
Support of my THIRD PRoposITION, Lhat. the doctrine 


* See note [D] at the end of this Book. 
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of a future state is not to be found in, nor did make 
part of, the Jewish Dispensation. But the inquiry has 
still a further use. I shall employ the result of it to 
strengthen that general conclusion, tHat Moses nap 
REALLY A DIVINE mission, which I have promised 
to deduce through the medium of this third proposition : 
so that the reader must not think mc in the humour to 
trifle with him, if this inquiry should prove longer than 
he expected. a ae 
, And here, on the entrance, it will be no improper . j 
place to explain my meaning, when, in my first setting 
out, I promised to demonstrate the truth of the Jewish 
revelation, ON THE PRINCIPLES OF A RELIGIOUS DEIST. 
Had I meant no more by this, than that I would argue 
with him on common principles, I had only insulted the 
reader’s understanding by an afiected expression, while 
I pretended to make that peculiar to my defence, which 
is, or ought to be, a circumstance common to all: or 
_had I meant so much by it, as to imply, that I would 
argue with the Deist on his own false principles, I had 
then unreasonably bespoke the reader’s long attention 
toa mere argument ad hominem, which, at best, had 
-only proved the free-thinker a bad reasoner; and who 
wants to be convinccd of that but my point was not so 
much to shew that the Infidel was in the wrong, as that 
the Believer was in the right. The only remaining sense 
then of the Deist’s own principles is this, Those true 
principles of his, which because thcy are generally held 
-by the enemies of Religion, and almost as generally re- 
jected by the friends of it, have got the title of deistical 
principles. Such, for instance, as this I am going upon, 
the high antiquity of the Egyptian wisdom; and such 
as that, for the sake of which I go upon it, the omussion 
of the doctrine of a future state in the Mosaic dispen- 
-sation. And these are the principles by which I promise, 
in good time, to overturn all his conclusions. 


seo TTI. 


THE first proposition is, That the Egyptian learning: 
celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyptian ee 
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Sect. 3.] | OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 8&5 
there condemned, were the very learning and super- 
stition represented by the Greck writers as the honour 
and opprobrium of that kingdom. 

To prove this, I shall in ‘the first place shew (both by: 
external and internal evidence) the just pretensions w hich’ 
Fgypt had to a superior antiquity: and then examine’ 
the new hypothesis of Sir Isaac N EWTON against tah 
entiquity. ‘ 

It is confessed on all hands, that Ke ‘Greek Silos 
concur in representing Egypt as one of the most ancient 
and powerful monarchies in the world. In support of 
what they deliver, we may observe, that they have given 


a very particular account of the civil and religious « cus-: 


toms in use from the most early times of memory: cus-' 


toms of such a kind, as shew the followers of.them to: 


have been most polite and powerful.—Thbus stands the 
Grecian evidence. 

But to this it may be replied, that the Ghiseks are, in 
all respects, incompctent witnesses, and carry with them: 
such imperfections as are sufficient to discredit any evi-: 
dence ;_ being, indeed, very 7gvorent, and very prejudiced. 
As this made them liable to imposition ; so, falling, 
as we shall see, into ill hands, they saadoeh were im- 
posed on. 

Their tgnorance may be fairly coneHed from éheie 
age; and ‘from the authors of their intelligence. . They 
a lived long after the times in question ; and, though 

they received indeed their information from Leypt itself ; 
yet, tor the most part, it was not till after the entire 
ilestruction of that ancient empire, and w hen it was now 
become a province, in succession, to Asiatic and Euro- 
pean conquerors : when their ancient and public records 
were destroved; and their very bearisiner and genius 


changed to a cantar mity with their Grecian masters :. 


who would needs, at this time of day, seek wisdom 
from Egypt, which could but furnish them with their 
own; though, because they would have it so, di isguised 
under the stately obscurity of aa Eastern cover *. ' 
Nor were their prejudices less notorious. They 
thought themselves Autocthones, the original inhabi- 
tants of the carth, and indebted to none tor “their advan- 


* See Div. Leg. book inl. § 4. 
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tages. But when knowledge and acquaintance with 
foreign nations had convinced them of their mistake ; 

‘and that, so far from owing nothing to others, they owed 
almost every thing to I gypt; their w riters, still true to 
their natural vanity, now gave the post of honour to 
these, which they could no longer keep to themselves : 
and complimented their new instructors with the | 
most extravagant antiquity. What the Greeks con- } 
ceived Gut of vain-glory, the Egyptians cherished to | 
ee Disa a trade. ‘This country =was long the mart of 
knowledge for the Eastern and Western world: and as 
nothing so much recommends this kind of commodity as 
its ave, they sct it off by forged records, which extended 
their history to a most unreasonable length of time: ac- 
counts of these have been conveyed to us by ancient 
authors, and fully confuted by the modern.—Thus stands 
the objection to the Grecian evidence. And, though 
I have no business to determine in this question, as the 
use I make of the Greek authority is not at all affected 
by it; vet 1 must needs confess that, were there no 
writings ‘ot higher antiquity to confirm the Grecian, their 
testiinony would be very doubtful: but, could writings 
of much hizher antiquity be found to contradict it, they — 
would deserve to have no credit at all. 

Whatever therefore they say of the high antiquity of 
Egypt, unsupported by the reason of the thing, or the 
testimony ot holy Scripture, shall never be employed in 
this inquiry: but age Reason and Scripture seem 
to contradict, whether it serve the one or other purpose, 
I shall always totally reject. 

The ananimons asreement of the Greek writers in re- 
presenting Egypt as the inost ancient and best policied 
empire in the world, is, as we say, generally known 
and acknowledged. 

JT. Let us see then, in the first place, what rEAson 
Says concerning this matter. 

. There is, if I be not much mistaken, one circumstance 
jn the situation of \.gypt, which seems to assert its claim 
toa priority amongst the civilized Nations; and can- 
seque: itly to it's eldership in Arts and Arms. 

‘There is no soil on the face of the globe so fertile, but 
what, in a little time, becomes naturally eflete by pas- 
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turage and tillage. This, in the early ages of the world, 
forced the unsettled tribes of men’ to be perpetually 
shifting their abode. For the world lying all before 
them, “taey saw a specdier and easier relief in removing 
to fresh ground, than in turning their thoughts to the 


recovery * of the fertility of that already spent by occu- - 


pation: for it is necessity alone, to which we’are in- 


debted for all the artificial methods of supplying our wants. — 


Now the plain of Egypt having its fertility annually 
restored by the periodic overflowings of the Nile, they, 
whom chance or choice had once directed to sit down 
upon its banks, had never after an occasion to remove 
their tents. And when men have been so long settled 
in a place, that the majority of the inhabitants are be- 
come natives of the soil, the inborn love of a Country 
has, by that time, struck such deep roots into it, that 
nothing but extreme violence can draw them out. eae 
‘civil policy arises; which, while the unsettled tribes of 

mankind keep shifting from BEB to place, remains 
stifled in its seeds. 

This, I apprehend, if rightly insidered, will cade 
uz to conclude, that Egypt was very likely to have been 
one of the first civilized countries on the globe. 

II. Let us see next what SCRIPTURE ‘has aang in 
Suppo of the same truth. 


. So early as the time of Abraham we finda hit jer 


Fav) pt of the common name of Pharaoh ft: which w ould 
induce enc to believe, that the civil policy was much the 
same as in the times ef Joseph and Moses: and how 
perfect it then was, will be seen presently. This king- 
dom is represented as abounding in corn, and capable 
of relieving others in a time of famine t: which no king- 
dom can do, where agriculture has not been improved 
by art, and regulated — by a civil policy. We see the 
splendor of a luxurious court, in the priaces who resided 
in the monarch’s household: amongst whom, we find 
soine (as the most thriving trade for royal favour) to have 
been procurers to-his pleasures |: nor were the presents 


* See note [E] at the endof this oes 
+ Genesis Xl. 15. t: Ver. 
\| The princes alse.of Pharaoh saw bebe iad COMMENDED HER BEFORE 
Piranaon; and the woman was takes sto Pharaoh's house, Gen. Xie 15. 
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‘made by Pharaoh to Abraham, at all unworthy of a 


great king *, An adventure of the same sort as this of 
Abraham's with Pharaoh, happened to his son Isaac 


with Abimelech ; which will instruct us ia the difference 
between an Egyptian monarch, and a petty roitelet of 


the Philistines. Abimelech is described as little different 
from a simple particular ¢, without his guards, or great 


princes : so jealous and afraid of Isaac's ; growing power, - 


that he obliged him to depart out of his dominions ie 
and, not satisfied with that, went afterwards to beg. a 
peace of him, and would swear him to the observance 
of it |I.. 

2. The caravan of Ishmaelite merch ants, going from 
Gilead to E gypt {], brings us to the second scripture- 
period of this ancient monarchy. And here their camel- 
loads of spicerv, baln, and myrrh, and their traffic in 
young slaves **, commodities only for a rich and luxu- 
rious * people, sufficiently declare the established power 
and wealth of Egypt. We find a captain of Pharaoh's 
guard; achief butler, and a baker{+. We see im the 
vestures of fine linen, in the gold chains, and state- 
chariots given to aan tt ail the marks of luxury 
and politeness : and-in the cities for laying up of stores 
and ‘provisions |||, the effects of wise government and 
opulence. Nor is the policy of a distinct PRIESTHOOD, 


which is so circumstantially described in the history ot 


this period, one of the least marks of the high antiquity 
of this flourishing kingdom. It is agreed, on all hands, 
that there was such an Institution in Egy pt, long before 
it was known in any other parts of the East. And if 
what Diodorous Siculus mtimates to be the original of a 
distinct priesthood, be true, namely the growing mul- 
titude of religious rites, we see the whole force of this 
observation. I’or multiplicity of religious rites is gene- 
rally in proportion to the advances in civil life. 

3. The redemption of the Hebrews from their slavery 
is the third period of the Egyptian monarchy, recorded 
in Scripture. Here, the building of treasure cities {{], 


* Gen. xii. 16, + Ib. ch. xxvi. 7, 8. t Ver. 16. 

{| Ver. 26, & seq. q Chap. xxxvii. 25. ervVer, 28. 

+t Chap. xxxix, xh J] Chap. xi. 42, 43, 

{| Chap. xl. - qq Exod. i. 11. 
and 
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and the continual employment of so vast a multitude, in 
only preparing materials * for public edifices, shew the 
vast power and luxury ofthe State. Here too, we find 
a fixed and standing militia + of chariots; and, what is 
more extraordinary, of cavalry {: in ses hip kind of 
military address the Greeks were unskilled till long 
after the times of the Trojan war. And indecd, if we 
may believe St. Paul, this kingdom was chosen by God 
to be the scene of all his wonders, in support of his 
elect people, for this very reason, that through the ce- 
lebrity of so famed an enipire, the power of the true 
God might be spread abroad, and strike the observation 
of the whole habitable world.—Fer the Ser ipture saith 
unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose hace I raised 
thee up, that 7 might shew my power in thee; and that 
my name might be declared throughout all the earch Il. 

To this let me add, that Scripture every where, 
throughout these three periods, represents Egypt as an 
entire kingdom under one monarch {[ ; which is a certain 
mark of great advances in civil policy and power: all 
countries, on their first egression out of barbarity, being 
divided into many little States and principalities ; which, 
as those arts iniproved, were naturally brought, cither 
by power or policy, to unite and coalesce. 

Lut here let me observe, such is the ceaseless revo- 
lution of human affairs, that that power which reduced 
Egypt into amonarchy, was the very thing which, when 
it came to its height, occasioned its falling back again 
under its Ltegudi. Sesostris, as Diodorus “Siculus in- 
forms us, divided the Lower Egypt to his soldiery, by a 
kind of feudal law, into, large patrimonial tenures. ‘The 
successors of this militia, as Marsham reasonably con- 
jectures **, growing powerful and factions, set up, each 
leader for himself f, in his own patrimonial Nome. The 
powerful empire of the I'ranks, bere in the West, from 
the same causes, underwent the same fate, fom the 
debility of which it did not recover till these latter ages, 

‘Thus inyincibly do the Hebrew records Tt support 


* Exod. v.14. + Ch. xiv. 7. t Ver. 9. {| Rom. ix. 17. 

q See Gen. xli. 41, 43, 45, 46, 55. "xIVii. a0. & Exod. passim. 

** Can, Chron. p. 446. 

tt See note [F] at the end of this Book. 
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the Grecian evidence for the high antiquity of Egypt. 
And it is further remarkable, that the later inspired 
writers of the sacred. canon confirm this concurrent tes- 
timony, in the constant attributes of antiquity and wisdom, 
which, upon all occasions, they bestow upon the Egyp 
tian nation. Thus the prophet Isaiah, m denouncing 
-God’s judgments against this people :—‘ Surely the 
‘* princes of Zoan are fools, the counsel of the wise 
counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish: How say 
«ye unto Pharaoh, J am the son of the wiser, the son 
of ANCIENT Krncos? Where are they? where are 
thy Wis—E MEN? and let them tell thee now, and lect 
“« them know what the Lord of hosts hath purposed upon 
“ Egypt *.” : 

But the Greek writers do not content themselves to 
tell us, in a vague and general manner, of the high an- 
tiquity and power of Egypt, which in that case was little 
to be regarded ; but they support the fact, of which their 
books are so full, by a minute and circurnstantial account 
of rnsTITUTIONS, civil and religious, said to be observed 
by that people from the most early times, which, in 
their very nature, speak a great and powerful people; 
and belong only to such as are so. Now this account 
sacred Scripture remarkably confirms and verifies. 

1. The priesruoop being the primum mobile of the 
Fegyptian policy, we shall begin with that. Diodorus 
Siculus thus describes its state and establisliment :— 
“« The whole country being divided into three parts; the 
““ first belongs to the body of Priests; an order in the 
«« highest reverence amongst their countrymen, for their 
“« piety to the Gors, and their consummate wisdom, ac- 
“ quired by the best education, and the closest appli- 
“cation to the improvement of the mind, With their 


<< 


“ revenues they supply all Egypt with public sacrifices ; 


“ they support a number of inferior officers, and main- 
‘* tain their own families: for the Egyptians think it ut- 
* terly unlawful to make any change in their public 
“ worship; but hold that every thing should be adini- 
“‘ nistered by their priests, in the same constant inva- 
““ riable manner. Nor do they deem it at all fitting that 
‘© those, to whosc cares the public is so much indebted, 
* Isaiah xix. 11, 12.—See note [G] at the end of this Book. 
© should 
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« should want the common necessaries of life: for the 
“ priests are constantly attached to the person of the 
“ King, as his coadjutors, counsellors, and instruc tors, 
on the most weighty inatters. —F or it is not amongst 
“ them as with the Gree: «8, where one single man or 
“ woman exercises the office of the priesthood. Here 
“ a body or Society is ere) yed, in sacrificitg and 
“ other rites of public worship; who transmit their 
“ profession to their children. This Order, likewise, 
“is exempt from all charges and imposts, and holds 


“ the second honours; under the King, in the public 


_© administration * 


Of all the colleges of the priesthood, feereccrte tells 
us, that of Herropocis was most famed for wisdom 
and learningf: and Strabo says that, in his time, very 
spacious buildings yet remained in that place; where, 
as the report ran, was formerly the chief residence of 
the Priests, who cultivated the studies of BPgsoRhy and 
ead 

Thus these three tact rated be teriaac whose ec- 
count, in every particular, is fully confirmed by Moses; 
who tells us, that the Egyptian Priests were a distinct 
order iu the state, and had an established landed reve- 
nue; that when the famine ra aged so severely that the 
people were compelled to sell ‘their lands to the crown 
for bread, the Priests still kept theirs, unalienated, and 
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were supplied gratis*. Diodorus’s account, which 4 
gives us the reason of this indulgence, confirms the 4 
scripture-history, and is fully supported by it: for there 
we see, not only the reverence in which the Order was 
held, but the public uses of religion, te which two thirds 
of their revenues were applied, kept Pharaoh from at- 
tempting on their property. Again, Mosrs supports 
what Dicdorus says of the public and high employment 
of the Priests (who were privy counscllors and ministers 
of state), where speaking of the priest of On +, he calls 
him Cheohen, which, as J. Cocceius shews in his lexi- 
con}, signifies as well the friend and privy-counsellor 
of the King, as a Priest; and accordingly, the Chaid. 
Paraphr. calls him Princeps On. The word often 
occurs; and, I imagine, was borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian language; the Hebrews having no order of pricst- 
hood before that instituted by Moses. This further 
appears from the name Coes ||, given to the priests of 
the Sumothracian Mysteries, plainly a corruption of Coen 
orChohen. ‘The Mysteries in general, we have shewn®, 
were derived from Egypt, and particularly those of Ceres 
or Isis, at Eleusis: Now, in Samothrace, the Mysteries 
were of Ceres and Proserpine, as at Eleusis**, Lastly, 
Moses confirms Herodotus’s and Strabo's account of the 
superior learning and dignity of the Heliopolitan college. 
When Joseph was cxalted to the prime ministry, he 


* Only the land of the priests bought he not: for the pricsts had « 
portion assigned them of Pharuoh, and did eat their portion whica 
Pharaoh gave them; wherefore they sold not ther lands. Gen. 
xlvil. 22. 

+ Gen, xlvi. 20. 

t Chohen, proprie et ex vi vocis, qui accedit ad Regem, et eum, 
qui summus est. Ideo explicationis ergs adjungitur tanqnam ety- 
mologie evolutio, Exod, xix. 22. “ Sacerdotes qui accedunt ad 
“ Jehovam.”—Non, quod vox Chohen notet primatum, ut vult Kim- 
chius, sed quod notet primos accedentium—Certe in sEgypto fuerunt 
tales, et his alimonia a rege debebatur, 

|| Koins, iepeds KaStipwy. Hesych, 

q Div. Leg. book. il. § 4. 

** Mevsles OF ty mH Lapobgaun Tore Kateleoss, by Mractas Qazi i 
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tells us, that Pharaoh married him to a daughter of the 
priest of ON* 3 which the Septuagint and vulgar Latin 
rightly interpret Herioports: that the king was then 
in a disposition to do Joseph the highest ‘honours, 1S 
plain trom the circumstances of the story ; and that he 
principally consulted his establishment in this alliance, 
uppears irom the account given us by these Greek his- 
torians. We see the public administration was in the 
hands of the priesthood; who would unwillingly bear a 
stranger at the head of affairs. The bringing Joseph 
therefore into their family, and Order t, w hich was he- 
reditary, was the best expedient to allay their preju- 
dices and envy. And this Pharaoh did most effectually, 
by marrying him into that Cast which was then of greatest 
name and credit amongst them. 

I will only observe, “that this superior nobility of the 
Priests of On seems to have been chiefly owing to their 
higher antiquity. Heliopolis, or the city of ‘the Sun, 
was the place where that luminary. was principally wor- 
shipped; and citer from the most early tines: for 
Diodorus tells us, k: vat the first Gods of Egypt. were 
the sun and mcont; the truth of which, all this, laid 
together, remarkably confirms. Now if we suppose, as 
is very reasonable, that the first established Pricsts in 
Egypt were those dedicated to the Sun at On, we shall 
not be at a loss to account for their titles of nobility. 
Strabo says, they were much given to astronomy ; and 
this too we can easily believe: for what more likely 
than that they should be fond || of the study of that sys- 
tem, over which their God presided, not only in his 
moral, but in his natural capacity? Vor whether they 
received the doctrine from original tradition, or whether 
they invented it at hazard, which is more likely qj, in 
order to exalt this their visible God, by giving him the 
post of honour, it is certain they taught that the sun 
Was in the centre of its system, and that all the other 
bodies moved round it, in perpetual revolutions. ‘This 
noble theory came, with the rest of the Egyptian learn- 


* Gen. xlvi. 20. + See note [11] at the end of this Book. 
1 See Div. Leg. book ii. || See noie {{] at the end of this Book, 
q See Div. Leg. book i. . ; ; 
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ing, into Greece (being brought thither by Pythagoras: 
‘ who,. it is remarkable, received it from (Enuphis, 2 
priest of Heliopolis *); and, after having given the most 
distinguished. lustre to his school, it sunk into obscn- 
rity, and suffered a total eclipse throughout a long sue- 
cession of learned and unlezrned ages; till these times 
relumed its ancient splendor, and immovéably fixed it 
on the most unerring principles of science. 

IT. Another observable circumstance of conformity 
between the Greek historians and Moses, is in their 
accounts of the RELIGIOUS RITES of Eeypt. Herodo- 
tus expressly tells us, that the Egyptians esteemed it a 
profanation, to sacrifice any kind of cattle, except 
swine, bulls, clean calves, and gcese ++; and, in another 
place, that heiters, rams, and goats were held sacred f, 
either in one province or in another : though net from 
any aeration paid in these early times to the living 
aumal. I shat! shew hereafter that the Egyptians at 
first only worshipped their figures or images. How- 
ever picture worship must needs make the animals then:- 
selves sacred, and unfit for sacrifice. Now here again, 
in confirmation of this account, we are told by Scripture, 
that when Pharaoh would have had Moses sacrifice to 
God, in tne land of Egypt, according to his own family- 
rites, the prophet objected,—Jt is ‘not meet so to do; 
Sor we shall sacrifice the abomination of the Eg yptians 
to the Lord our God: Lo shall we sacrifice the abomin 
tion of the hz guptians be efore their eyes, and will they 
not stone us||? And if Herodotus came any thing near 


the truth in his account of the carly superstition of 


Ezypt, the Israelites, we see, could not avoid sacri- 
ficing the abomination, 7. e. the Gods of the Egyptians. 


* See note {K] at the end of this Book. 
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Sect. 3.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 95 
And with what deadly hatred and revenge they pursued 


us, in another piace *. ; 

IIl.-To come next to the crvtn arts of Egypt.— 
Concerning their practice of physic, Herodotus says; 
that it was divided amongst the Faculty in this manner : 
“ Every distinct distemper hath ‘its own physician, who 
“ confines himself to the study and cure of that alone; 
“and meddles with no other: so that all places are 
“ crowded with physicians : for one class hath the care 
“ of the eyes, another of the head, another of the teeth, 
“another of the region of the belly, and another of 
*“ occult distempers +.” After this, we shall not think 
it strange that Joseph’s physicians are represented as a 


sicians, to embalm his father: and the physicians em- 
balned Lsraelt. A body of these domestics would now 
appear an extravagant piece of state, even in a first mi- 
nister. But then, we see, it could not be otherwise, 
where each distemper had its proper physician: so that 
every great family, as well as city, must needs, as He- 
rodotus expresses it, swarm with the Faculty: and a 
nore convincing instance, of the grandcur, luxury, and 
politeness of a people, cannot, I think, be well given. 
But indeed it was this circumstance fer which the Egyp- 
tian nation was peculiarly distinguished, not only by the 
earliest Greck writers (as we shall sce hereafter), but, 
likewise by the holy prophets. There is a remarkable 
passage in Jeremiah, where, foretelling the overthrow 
of Pharaoh’s army at the Euphrates, he describes Egypt 
by this characteristic, her skill in medicine. Go wp 


Egypt: in vain shalt thou USE MANY MEDICINES; for 
thou shalt not be cured||. The prophet delights in this 
kind of imagery, which marks out a people by its singu- 
larities, or pre-eminence. So again, in this very chap- 
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such imaginary impieties, the same Herodotus informs 


number—Avd Joseph cenumanded his servants, the phy- 
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ter: Ecyprt, says he, is Uke @ FAIR HEIFER, but 
destruction cometh: it cometh from the north. Also 
her hired men are in the midst of her like rarren 
BuLLocks, for they also are turned back and are fled 

away together ®. For the worship of Isis and Osiris, 

under the figure of a cow and a bull, and afterwards by 
the animals themselves, was the most Sige ek in ail 
the Egyptian Ritual. 

- But a learned writer, frightcned by the common panic 
of the high antiquity of Egy pt, will needs shew, the art 


‘of medicine to be of much later original +. And to 


make room for his hypothesis, he contrives to explain 
away this direct testimony of Herodotus, by a very un- 
common piece of criticism. ‘This is the substance of 
his reasoning, and in his own words:—“ We read of 
“ the Egyptian physicians in the days of Joseph; and 
“ Diodorus represents then. as an order of men not 
“© only very ancient in Egypt, but as having a full em- 
“© ployment in continually giving physic to the people, 
*“ not to cure, but to prevent their falling into distem- 
“‘ pers. Herodotus says much the same thing, and 
** represents the ancient Egyptians as living under a 
“ continual course of physic, undergoing so rough a re- 
““ gimen for three days together, every month, that I 
“ cannot but suspect some mistake, both in him, and 
“ Diodorus’s account of them in this particular. Hero- 
‘* dotus allows them to have lived in a favourable cli- 
“mate, and to have been a healthy people, which 
“ seems hardly consistent with so much medicinal dis- 
“ cipline as he imagined them to go through, almost 


n 


“ without interruption. The first mention we have ot 


‘* physicians in the sacred pages shews indeed that there 
** was such a profession in Egypt in Joseph's time, and 
“ Jacob was their patient; but their cimployment was 
“to embalm him after he was dead; we do not read 
“that any care was taken to give him physic whilst 
*-alive; which inclines me to suspect that the Egyptians 
““ had no practice for the cure of the diseases of a sick 
‘* bed in these days: we read of no sick persons in the 
* early ages. ‘The diseases of Egypt, which the Israelites 
* Jerem. xlvi. 20, 21. 
+ See note [L] at the end of this Book. 
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“had been afraid of, were such as they had no cure 


“ for; and any other sicknesses were then :so. little 


“ known, that they had no names for them.-~—An . 


early death was so unusual, that it was generally - 
“ remarked to be a punishment for some extraordinary - 


“ wickedness. . Moses informs us, that the physicians - 
“ embalmed Jacob; many of them were employed in:, 
the office, and many days time was necessary for the. 


“ performance, and different persons performed dif-_ 


-“ ferent parts of it, some being concerned in the care 


‘* of one part of the body, and some of the other: and 
“ T nnagine this manner of practice occasioned Hero- 


“ dotus to hint, that the Egyptians had a different. 
“ physician for every distemper, or rather, -as his sub-— 


“* sequent words express, for each different part of the 
* body:. For so indeed they had, not to cure the 
diseases of it, but to embalin it when dead. These, 


a 


Lal 
n 


Sane | imagine, were the oftices of the Egyptian physicians 


. 
nm 


in the early days. ‘They were an order of the mi- 
nisters of religion. The art of curing distempers or 
“« diseascs was not yet attempted.—We may be sure the 
** physicians practised only surgery until atter Homer’s 
“ time ;—for we read in him, that their whole art con- 


wa 
n 


.“ sisted in extracting arrows, healing wounds, and pre- 


** paring anodynes.—In the days of Pythagoras, the 
« learned began to form rules of diet for the preserva- 
“ tion of health, and to prescribe in this point to sick 
“ persons, in order to assist towards their recovery. 
«© And in this, Strabo tells us, consisted the practice of 
* the ancient Indian physicians. ‘They endeavoured to 


“ cure distempers by a dict regimen, but they gave no 
“ physic. Hippocrates—began the practice of visiting 


‘© sick-bed patients, and prescribed medicines with suc- 
“cess fur their distempers. This, I think, was the 
“ progress of physic.—<dnd it must evidently appear 
« from it, that the Egyptians could have no such phy- 
© sicians in the days of A/oses as Diodorus and Hero- 
“ dotus SEEM to suppose*.”—So far this writer. But 
if it be made appear, that the very contrary of every 
thing here advanced be the truth; I shall hope, that 

* The sacred and profane History of the World connected, vol. ie 
Td. 2. pp. 359, 360, 361. 364—357. ‘ 
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what Herodotus and Dicdorus, ¢onformable to Scrip- 
ture, do not seem ¢o suppose, but directly and circum- 
stantially to affirm, me iy be admitted for certain. 
He tells us, first, ‘‘ that Diodorus represents the 
Egyptian physicians as administering physic to the 
people in the early times, 2ot to cure; but to prevent 
€ their falling ito distem pers.” One would conelude, 
from his manner of expression, that the historian had'said 
‘they tiid not administer to the infirm, but to the healthy 
only; which gives us the idea of a superstitious kind of 
practice, by ‘charms and pniniets: ae so indeed the 
writer 1s willing we shoul’ iaink of 1. L should imagine, 
says he, that ‘their ancient prescriptions, which Diodo- 
rus and LHerodetus suppose them so punctual in ob- 
serving, were not medicinal, but religious purifications. 
P- 361. Let Diodorus then speak for himself: “ They 
‘ prevent distempers, says he, and keep the body in 
health by refrigerating and laxative medicines ; by 
abstinence an ae cmetics; sometimes in a daily regi- 
men, sometimes with an intermission every three or 
four ‘das s: for they hold a superfluity in all food, 
usually taken ; and that it is the original of disten 
“ Ders:-so that ‘the above-mentioned regimen removes 
“ the cause, and greatly eontributes to preserve the 
body in a state of health*.” Here we have a very 
rational theory, and expert and able practice ; this pre- 
scribing to pee aistempers, being, as amongst us, 
the result of the physician’s long experience in his art: 
for the regimen, we see, was intermitted or continued 
according to the habit and constitution of the patient. 
But the Leyptians being a healthy people, and living 
under a favourable climate, could not have occasion 
(says the learned writer) for so much physic; therefore 
he will sespect their accounts. YT have observed, that 
these accounts are a proof of that grandeur, luxury, and 
politeness, which saered and profane history ascribe 
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to this people, and which so many other circumstances 
coucur to make crecible. Now a too great repletion, 
the eilect of a luxurious diet, would certainly find em- 
ployment for the whole tribe of evacuants (as we may 
see by the various experience of our own times), not- 


withstanding all the advantages of climate and coustitu-, 
tion. And let me observe, and it seems to be decisive, - 


that the very establishment of this principle of the 
Egyptian physic, that ad distempers arose jrom a too 
great repletion, fully evinces them to be a very luxu- 
rious people: for a nation accustomed to a simple and 
frugal diet, could never have afiorded sufiicient observa- 
tions for the invention of such a theory. 

It is true, (he owns) we hear of physicians in Joseph's 
fanily, who embalined his father Jacob; but we do not 
read they gave him any physic while alive-—Nor do 
we read that Jacob had any other distemper than: old 
age; and, I suppose, [Hippocrates himself would scarce 
have prescribed to that—But we read of no sick per- 
sons in the early ages. A plain man would have thought 
this a good reason why we read .of no medicines adini- 
nistered. ‘Though no man, who considers the nature of 
Scripture history, will think this any proof that there 
were 20 sick persois in thuse early ages.—Dut further, 
the diseases of Egypt which the Israelites had been 
afraid of, were such as they had no cure for, Deut. 
xxviii. 27. and from hence is inferred the low estate of 


medicine in these early times. One weuld reasonably | 


suppose the authority here quoted, to support this ob- 
servation, had informed us that these were. natural 
diseases, which subinitted- not to the rude practice of 
that time. But we are surprised to find tuat they are 
supernatural punishments which the Prophet is here de- 
nouncing in case of disobedience: ‘ad Providence 
would have defeated its own purpose, in suffering these 
to be treatable by the common rulcs of art:—“ But it 
“ shall come to pass, if thou wit not. hearken to the 
“ voice of the Lord thy God,—The Lord will smite 
“ thee with the botch of Egypt, &c. whereof thou canst 
“ not. be healed*.”, ‘That very Botch or Boil, which 
God had, in their behalf, miraculously inflicted on the 
* Deut. xxviii. 15. 27. 
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‘Egyptians, by the ministry of this Prophet; as appexrs 
by the following words of God himself: ‘“ If thou wilt 
“© (says he) diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord 
“© thy God, &c. I will pet none of these diseases upon 
“© thee which I hace brought upon the Egyptians: for 
“© Tam the Lord: that healeth thee *.’"——And all’ other 
-sicknesses, this learned writer says, were then so little 
known, that they had no name for them. For which we 
‘are referred to the following words of the same denun- 4 
-~ ciation, “ Also every sickness and’ évery plague which | 
-@ 33 not written in the leok of this Iaw,- them will the 
>“ Lard: bring upon thee till thou be destroyed +t.” 
‘This seems as if the writer considered the law of Moses: 
‘in.the light of Salion’s Dispensatory, in which we rea- 
~ sonably seppose every disease and remedy withont name 
or mention; to be unknown.—-And still further, dn 
. - early death (says he) was so unusual, that if was gene- 
‘ gally remarked to be a punishment for some wickedness: 
- and for this we are sent to the xxxviilth chapter of Ge- 
' nesis.—It seems then it was the rarity ef the fact, which 
made men believe the evil to be a punishment. — Till 
now J imagined, it was the sense of their being under an 
extraordinary Providence: it 18 certain at least, that the 
book of Genesis as plainly represents the patriarchs, as 
~ the beek of Deuteronomy represents their posterity to be 
~ under that dispensation: and I hope, ere long, to prove 
these representations true. If then we hear in Scripture 
of little sickness but what is delivered as the effect of 
divine vengeance, no beiiever, I persuade myself, will 
xiscribe this opinion to ignorance, superstition, or an 
amusual appearance, though pagan writers be never so 
auch accustomed to talk in that strain}, but will own 
it to be the necessary consequence of an extraordinary 
providence. ‘The truth is, diseases were then, as now, 
common in the world at large; but the infliction of then, 
or an exemption from them, amongst the people ot 
God, made part of the sanction of that economy under 
which they lived:—‘* Ye shall serve the Lord your 
* Exod, xv. 24. + Deut. xxviii. 61. ' 
+ Eoden: auctore [ITomero] disci potest, morbos tum ad iram 
~ Deorum immortalium relatos esse; & ub iisdem opem posci solitam, 
Cxlsus de Medicina, ljb, i, Pref, a 
- “ God, 
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“* God,” says Mosrs, “ and he shall bless thy bread 
** and thy water, and I will take Sickness away from 
*‘ the midst of thee*.” .And again, “ Thou shalt be 
‘ blessed above all people,—and the Lord will take 
““ away from thee all Sickness-+.” But there are of 
these Divines who ,read their Bible, and readily.talk of 
the extraordinary Providence there represented, yet 
argue in all questions arising -from sacred history as-if 
there were indeed no such thing. : 

The learned writer goes on: Lhe physicians embalmed 
Jacob, many of them were employed in the office, and 
many days time was necessary for the performance, and 
different persons performed different parts of it, some 


-~ 


being concerned in the care of one part of the body, and - 


some of the other.——This account is pretended to be 
taken trom Diodorus: how the latter.part came in, or 
how-it can be true, unless the body were cut-in picees 
to be embalmed, is.not easy to conceive: but we know it 
was embalmed intire ; and Diodorus says nothing of some 
being concerned in the care of one part of the bedy, and 
seme of the other. Wis plain, intelligible account is this: 
That different persons performed different parts .of .the 
operation; one .marked the place for incision ; another. 
cut; atbird drew out the entrails; a fourth-salted the body; 
a fifth washed ; and a sixth embalmed it.—-But thedearmed 
Writer’s addition to the account seems for the sake of 
introducing the extraordinary criticism which follows. 
And I imagine, says he, this manner of practice oc- 
casioned Herodotus to uxt that the Egyptians had a 
different physician for ecery distemper, or rather, as 
the subsequent words express, for cach different part of 
the body: for so « 
of it, but to embalm it when dead. What he means 
by Herodotus’s hinting, I can hardly .tell: for had the 
historian been to give his evidence in.a,court of justice, 
it is impossible he should have delivered himself with 
more precision. Let us hear him over again: “ Every 
‘ distinct piste MPER [NOTZOL] hath its own physician, 
© who confines himself to the study and cure of that, 
‘and meddles with no other; so that all places are 
“ crowded with physicians: for one class hath the care 
* Exod, XAilii. 25. + Deut..vii. 14, 15. 
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of the eves, another of the head, another of the teeth, 
another of the region of the belly, and another of 
““ OCCULT DISTEMPERS [ADANEQN NOYTZON.”] Not- 
withstanding all. this, by: every distemper, 1s meant, it 
séems, cach part of a dead body: Death, indeed, has 
been often’ called a remedy, but never, I believe, a 
disease, before. But the subsequent words, he says, 
lead us to this sense. © The reader'will suspect by, this, 
that I have not given‘him the whole of the account: But 
‘the subsequent words, Ww hereby our author would support 
his interpretation, are the beoi ajnning of a new chapter 
about fancral rites :—u4s to their mournings for the dead, 
and funcral rites, they are of this na Se. Naw 
because Herodotus speaks next of their obsequies, which, 
methinks, was methodical enough, after his account of 
their phys iclans, this writer would have the foregoing 
chapter “an anticipation of the following ; and the his- 
torian to treat of his subject before he comes to it. 
He goes on:—For so indeed they had [i. e. a different 
physici ian for each different part of the body] zo¢ to cure 
the diseases of it, but to embalm it when dead. How comcs 
he to know this? Doth Scripture inform him that they had 
a different physician for every different part of a “dead 
body? No. ‘They are only the Greck writers (in his 
. opinion) misunderstood, who are supposed to say it. But 
why will he depend so much upon them in their accoun 
of funcral rites, and so little in their account of phy- 
siclans ? Seriptae, which says they uscd embalming, 
and had many physicians, is equally favourable to both 
accounts :° but it may be, one is, in itself, more credible 
than the other. . It isso; but surely it is that which tells 
us they had a different physician to every different dis- 
femper ; for we scé creat use in this; it bei ing the best, 
nay perhaps the only expedient of advancing medicine 
intoa science. On the other hand, what is said of the 
everal parts assigned to several men, in the operation 
of cinbalring, appears, at first view, much more won- 
derful. "Tistruc, it may be rendered credible ; but then 
it iS only by av linitting ' the other account of the Eeyptian 
practice of physic, which the learned writer’ hath re- 
jected : for when each disorder of the body had a sever: al 
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physician, it was natural, it was expedient, that each 
ot These who were the embalmers likewise should inspect 
that part of the dead corpse. to which his practice was 
confined; partly to reuder the operation on the dead 
body more complete, but principally, by an anatomical 
inspection, to beneiit the Living. Cn this account every 
interment required a number, as their work was to be 
divided in that manner which best suited the ends of 
their inspection. It is true, subsequent superstitions 
might lutroduce various practices in the division of this 
task amongst the operators, which had no relation to the 
primitive designs. - 

_ These I imagine, concludes our writer, were the offices 
of the Exvyptian physicians, in the early days. there 


were an order of the ministers of redigion—Ue then 


employs some pages (pp. 361—364) to prove that the 
Egyptian physicians were an order of Religious; and the 
whole amount comes to this, that their practice was il- 
termixed with superstitions; a circumstance which hath 
attended medicine through all its stages; and shall be 
accounted for in the progress of this enquiry.—But their 
office of embalming is likewise much iasisted on: for this 

being part of the Eay ptian funeral rites, and funeral rites 
being part of their religion; the consequence is, that 
these were religious ministers. The physicians had 
indeed the care of embalming; and it was, as we have 


“hinted above, a wise designation, if ever Hel was any: 


For, first, it enabled the physigans, as we have ob- 
served, to discover something of the causes of the 
ature vec, the znknown diseascs, which was the dis- 
trict of one class; and, secondly, to improve their skill 
by anatomical enquiries iato the cause of the Axown, 
which was the business of the rest. ~ Pliny expressly says, 
tt was the custom of their kings to cause dead bodies to 
be dissected,. to find out the origin and nature of dis- 
eases; of which he gives a particular instance *: and 


e Crudos [r appa nos] Medici suadent ad collicenda acria vis- 
¢erum dandos cum sate jc} ey esse, atque ita vomitiombus preparant 
Dieatum. ‘lradunt & precordiis necessarivm hune succum : quando 
phehi isi cordi intus Ae non alio potuisse depelli compertum 
sit in JEGYPTO, REGIBLS CORPORA MORTUORUM AD sCRU TAN D S 
Worbos wsEcANTIOUs. Nat. Ilist. lib. xix. cap. § 
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‘ Syncellus, from Manetho, relates, that books of ana- 
. tomy were written in the reign of the second king of the 


- Thinites.—But to make their employment, in a sacred rite, 


- an argument of their being an order of Religious, would 
"be just as wise as to make the priests of the church of 
Rome, on account of their administering extreme wnction, 
an order of physicians. But though the learned writer’s 
arguments to support his fanciful opinions be thus de- 
fective, yet what he imagined in this case is very true ; 
“these physicians were properly an order of the ministers 
‘of religion; which (though it make nothing for his point, 
‘for. they were still as properly physicians) I shall now 
thew by better arguments than those of system-makers, 
the testimonies ‘of. antiquity —In the most early times 
‘of the Egyptian monarchy there was no accurate sepa- 
ration of science * into its distiact branches. The-scho- 
hast on Ptolemys ‘Tetrabiblus expressly tells us, that 
-their ancient writings did not treat separately of medicine, 
astrology, and religion, but of all these together T: and 
Clemens Alexandrinus says, that of forty-two books of 
Mercury, which were the Bible of the Egyptians, six 
‘and tury contained all their philosophy ; and were to 
“be well studied by-the several orders of the priesthood, 
which ‘he: before “mentions ; the other six, which related 
entirely to medicine, belonged to the wasopéga, @. ¢. such 
as wore the cloak {; and these, as in another place, he 
tells us, were an order of ministers of religion |}: and 
even in Greece, the art of medicine being brought thither 
from Egypt, went in partnership, during the first ages, 
with philosophy ; though the separation was made long 
before the time which Celsus assigns to It{, as we shall 

- sce 
* See Div. Leg: bao i. 
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for shel were those who sacrificed. 
G Wippocrates C ous, primus quidem ex omnibus memoria digi ; 


: 
‘ay studio sypientize disciplinam banc separavit. ‘De Med. Iris Pvt. 
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sce presently. Thus it appears that these artists were 
properly both priests and physicians, not very unlike 
the monk and friar physicians of the late ages of bar- 
barism. . 

Our author now proceeds to the general history of 
physic. Let us see if he be more happy :in his imag- 


nations here. We may be sure, says he, the physicians 


practised only surgery till after “Homer's tine. 
What must we say.then to the story of Melampus *, 
who Jearnt ‘the art of physic and divination in Egypt ¢ ; 
anc cured Proetus’s daughters of an atrabilaire disorder, 

with hellebore, a hundred and fifty years betore the Ar. 
gonautic expedition’ But why not til after the time of 
‘Homer, who wrote not of hils .own time, but of the 
Trojan, near three ‘hundred years before; and this in 
a kind of work which requires decorum; and will nat 
suffer a mixture of later or foreign manners to be brought 
into the scene? The writer, therefore, at least should 
have said, ull after the ‘Trojan times. But how ts even 
this supported? Why we read in Homer, that. their 
WHOLE art -consisted:in extracting arrows, healing 
wounds, and preparing anodynes; and again, where 
Tdornemens says'to Nestor, That one physician i is worth @ 
many other men, for extracting arrows, and applying 
lenitives to the wound ; © 

“Trlees yap aurp wonnty anaes aAALY, 

Ike x” sdlourenv, ini T nrEx Ooopann waocew T, 
Homer’s speakers rarely talk impertinently. Idomencus 
is shewing the use of a :physician in an army: now, 
surely, his use on sthese occasions ‘consists in healing 
wounds. The paet therefore chose his topic of recom- 
mendation with good judgment; and we may be certain, 
had he spoken of the use ofa physician in a peaceable 
city, he had placed it in the art of curing distempers : 
and this is no /magination ; we shall see presently that 
he hath in fact done so. Inthe mean time let me ask, 
what there is in this passage, which in the least intimates 

that 
Ve ddds, we see, to save’his-credit, ex omnibus memoria dignis ; 
tuking it for granted, that ihuse who were uot remembered, wQF 
bot worth remenabering. 


* See Div. Leg. book 1. 
‘4 See note [Mj at the end of this Book. 
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that the WHOLE art consisted in extracting arrows, and 
applying anodynes ? Bat Pliny says so™*, who under. 
stands Homer to intimate thus much. What then? Is 
not Homers poem stiil remaining; and ‘cannot we sce, 


without Pliny, what inference the rules of good sense 


authorize us to draw from the poet's words? The general 
humour of Antiquity, which was: strangely sup erstitious 
with regard to this Father of the poets Tt, may be some 
excuse for Pliny in concluaing so much trom his silence ; 

for Homer was their bible; and whatsoever was not reall 
therein, nor could be expressly proved thereby, passed with 

them for apocryphal. But let us, whose veneration for 


_ Hfomer rises not quite so high, fairly examine the nature 


of his first great work: This, which is an intire scene of war 
and slauchtcer, gave him frequent occasion to take notice 
of outward applications, but none of internal remedies; 
except in the history of the pestilence; which being be- 
heved to come in punishment from the Geds, was sup- 
posed to submit to nothing but-religious atonements: 
not to say, that it was the chirurgical part of healing only 


‘that could be mentioned with ilar eeit dignity. The 


Greeks were large fecders, and bitter railers; for which 


~ excesses, I suppose, Machaon, during the ten years sleze, 


administered many a sound emetic and cathartic: but 


_ these were no proper ornaments for an epic poem. I 


said, his subject did not give him occasion to mention 
inward applications; nor was this said evasively, as shall 
now be shewn from his second pcem, of a more peace- 
able turn; which adinitting the mention of that otber 
part of the art of medicine, the use of internal remedics, 


‘he has therefore spoken in its prais¢: Helen is brought 


giving Telemachus a preparation of opium; which, 


* Medicina—Trojanis temporibus clara—vulnerum tamen dun- 
taxat remediis, Nat. Hist.:1. xxix.cap.1. Celsus too talks in the 
same strain:—Quos tamen Homerus non in pestilentia, neqve in 
variis generibus morboruin aliquid attulisse auxuln, sed vulueribus 


‘tantummodo ferro & medicamentis mederi solitos esse proposuit. 


Ex quo apparet , is partes medicine solas ab lis esse tentatus, casque 


€ase vetistissim: De Medicina, lib. i. Pret. 
4+ —-Homerum Y pottun mauriereeaitn, vel potius cunctarum. rerum 
adprime poriwin.—Aud aga: Ut omnis vetustatey certissumus wiccior 


i lomneres docet. This was ae by Apuleius, a very celebrated pla- 
tonic philosopher, in u juridieul defence of himself beiure a proconsul 


of Africa. 
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the poet tells us, she had from Polydamna, the wife of 
Thon the Egysttan, whose country abounded with me- 
dicinal drugs, many of which were salubrious, and many 
baneful; whence thie physicians of that Iand were more . 
skilful thaa the rest of mankind. 


Tora Aids Suyarne © lye Cap. LEY, pelscevle, 
"Edad, T2 of Tangiers wesew DavEy agdaats 
_AITYOTIH, th ee ee! pipes iateic aed pepe 
Oacuzxx, w oe uty tobaa peuiluiva, moara db Avlpa. 
ced o% fens os § a hecrttn eps wevlwy 
"Avboun 7 nya? Tlasieves Lick yevedAns a 
Here then is an express. testimony much earlier than the 
time of Homer, for the Egyptian physicians practising 
more than surgery; which was the thing to be proved. 

Our author goes on: Jn the days of Pythagoras the 
learned began to for m rules of diet Jor the pres ervation 
of health, and to prescribe in this point to sick persons. 
‘This is founded on the rules of diet observed in the 
Pythagoric school. There. seems to be something 
strangely paces in this writers way of arguing ;—In 
the case of the Egyptian regimen, though it be €x] pressly 
delivered by the Greck writers as a medicinal one, yet 
by reason of some superstitions in it, our author will 
have i to be @ religious observance ; on the contrary, 
this Pythagoric regimen, though it be generally repre- 
sented, and even by Jamblichus himself, as a superstitious 
practice, yet by reason of its healthfulness, he will have 
to be a course of physic. 

He proceeds :—Hrppocrates began the practice of 
visiting sick-bed patients, and pi escribed medicines with 
success for their distempers.. Yor which, Pliny is again 
quoted ; who does indeed say he was the founder of “the 
Clinic sect: but it is strange he should say so; since 
Hippocrates himself, in numerous places of his writings, 
has informed us that it was founded long before. His 
tract De data in acutis begins in this manner: ‘ Those 
“ who have, collected what we call the CNIDIAN SEN- 
“ Tences, have accurately enough registered the va- 

* -Odyss. Tih. iy. ver. B97,. & rh Clarke on this place of Tiomer 
cbserves that Pliny, lib. xxv.c. 1. quotes this passage as ascribing 


a knowledge of “ meilicinal herbs to ‘the Egyptians before Lower Eyypt 


was inhabited. 
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ge 


rious symptoms or affections in the several distempers, 
“with the causes of some of them: thus far might 
“be well performed by a writer who was no physician, 
‘“ if so it were, that he carefully examined each pa- 
““uent about his several affections. Dut what a phy. 
“ sician should previously be well instructed in, and 
what. he cannot learn from his patient; that, for the 
most part, Is omitted in this work; some things i in this 
“place, Others in that; several "of which are very 
‘useful to be known in the art of Judging by signs.. As 
“to what ts said of judging by signs, or how “the cure 
should be attempted, I think very eee from 
“them. And it is not in this particular only that they 
“have not my approbation: J as little like their prac- 
‘“€ tice In using so small a number of medicines; for the 
*- greatest part: they mention, except in acute distempers, 
** are purgatives, and whey, and milk for the -time: 
“ indeed, ‘were these medicines proper for the distempers 
* to which they direct them to-be applied, I should think 
“ them worthy of double praise*for being able to attain 
4 their purpose so easily. But this I do not appre- 
** hend to be the case: however, those who have since 
revised and new-modelled these sentences, have shewn 
* much+more of the-physician in their prescriptions *. 
From this pet passage we may fairly draw these con- 
clusions: 1. That there was a physic-school at Cnidus: 
this. patents: from the sentences collected under its 
name. 2. That the Cnidian school was derived from 
the Egyptian: this appcars from their sole use of eva- 
cuants, im all but acute distempers. -3. That it was 
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now of considerable standing; having had a reform in 
‘the teaching of more-able practitioners. 4. And lastly, 
which is most to the point, that the physicians of this 
school were of the clinic sect; it being impossible they 
should compose such a work as Hippocrates here cri- 
licizes, without a constant attendance on the sick-bed: 
and therefore Hippocrates was not the founder -of this 
sect, as Pliny, and our author after him, supposed.— 
But, for the established state of physic, its study as an 
art, and its practice as a profession, when Hippocrates 
made so superior a figure, we have the full evidence of 
]Ierodotus, his contemporary ; who tells us, that in the 
time of Darius’ Hystaspis the physic school at Crotona 
was esteemed by the Greeks first in reputation ; and 
that, at Cyrene, second*; which both implies, that 
these were of considerable standing, and that there were 
‘many others: and if GaLen may be belicved, who, — 
though a late writer, was yet a very competent Judge, there 
were many others +: so that Hippocrates was so far 
from being the first that visited sick-beds, and prescribed 
with success in distempers, that he was not even the first 
amongst the Greeks. The truth of the mattcr is this, 
the divine old man (as his disciples have been went to 
call him) so greatly eclipsed all that went before him, 
that, as posterity esteemed his works the canon, so they 
esteemed him the father of medicine: And this was the 
humour of antiquity. The same eminence in poctry 
made them regard Homer as the founder of his art, 
though they who penetrate into the perfection of his com- 
positions, understand that nothing is more unlikely. 
But what is strange in this matter is, that the writer 
should think it evidence enough to bringin Pliny speaking 
of Hippocrates as the first amongst the Greeks who 
prescribed to sick-beds with success, for the confutation 
of Herodotus (contemporary with Hippocrates) in what 
he says of the pharmaceutic part of medicine, as an 
ancient practice in Egypt. 7 

But all the writer’s errors in this discourse’seem to 
proceed from a wrong assumption, that the dietetic 

* —tyivilo y2e Gy TETO ors MeaTon pty Keclarinras iilgod iAéyerlo ave THN 
‘BrArada tlvas, diitecos db, Kupnvares. Mibe lls ce M3 1s 

4+ Meth. Medendi, lib, i. - 
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medicine was, in order of time, before the pharma- 
ceutic: and the greater simplicity of the first method 
seems to have led vist into this mistake :—ZJn the days 
of Pytheg egoras, says he, .the learned began to form rules 


of diet for the preservation of health ; and in this con- 


sisted the practice of the ancient Indian physicians ; 
they endeavoured io cure distcempers by a-diet reganen, 
but they gave no physic. Hippocrates began the prac- 


tice of visiling sick-bed patients, and prescribed medi- 


cines with success for their distempers. This, I think, 


was the progress of cage —I held the matter to be 


Just otherwise ; and that, of the three parts of medicine, 
the CHIRURGIE, the PHARMACEUTIC, and the p1a- 


-TETIC ; the dietetic was the last in use ; as the chirurgic 


was, in all likelihood, the first. In the early ages of 


-long life and temperance, men were still subject to the 
-common accidents. of wounds, bruises, and dislacations ; 
this would soon raise surgery into an art: agreeably 


to this supposition, we may Shave that Sextus Em- 


‘piricus derives t2%p2s, a physician, from ic;, a dart or 
-arrow ; the first attack upon the human species being 


of this more vivicnt sort. Nor was pharmacy so tar 


_ behind as some inay imagine ; nature itsclf viten eases a 


too great repletion by an extraordinary evacuation ;_ this 
natural remeuy eee cood efiects as they are imme- 
diately felt, are casily understood) would teach men to 
seek an artificial one, when nature was not at. hand to 


relieve. Dut the very -early invention of pharmacy 1s 


further séen from that superstition of antiquity, which 
made medicine the gift of the Gods. Yor, what me- 
dicme do they mean? It could not Le setting a frac- 
ture, or closing the jlips of a wound; much less a re- 
gular dict. It could be nothing then but pharmacy ; and 
this, both in, the invention and operation, wa all the 
advantages jor making its fortune: First, it was not the 
issue of study, but of chance; the cause of ivhich is out 
of sight: but what men understand not, they generally 
ascribe to superior agency. It was believed, cven so 
Jate as the time of Alexander *, that He Gods continued 
to enrich the physical dispensatory. Secondly, there 
was something as extraordinary in the operation as An 


* Cicero de Divin, lib, il. ¢, 66. 
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the invention, Plarmacy is divided into the fvo seneral 
clisses or evacuants and alteratives ;.the most efficacious: 
oi these latter, commonly called Speci vics, Net working 
hy any visible ‘effects: of evacuation, do. their business 
like a charm. Thas, as the general notion of the divine 
original of medicine made the pe utieni, very superstitious *, 
so the secret operation of alteratives inclined the. prac- 
tiser to the same imbecility. Hence it is that so much- 
of this folly hath overrun the art of medicine ia all ages. 
Now the bestowing the origin or pharmacy in this: manner, 
is abundantly sufficient to. prove its high antiqui ity; for 
the Ancients gave noining to the Gods or whose. orizival 
they had any records + ‘but where the memory of the 
invention was. lost, as of seed-corn, wine, writing, civil 
society, &c. there, the Gods red the property, by 
that kind of right, which gives strays to the lord of the 
manor -. 

But now the Seed fae had a ver y low crigin o 
and a well-known man for its author; a man worth a 
whole dozen of heathen gods, even the great Hzrepo- 
crates himself: and this we learn from the surest 
evidence, his own writings. In his tract de Veteri Afe- 
dicina, he expressly says, that MEDICINE was esta- 
blished from the most carly times ¢; meaning, as the 
context shews, Pharmacy: but where he speaks soon 
after in the same tract of the dietetic medicine (which 
he calls réyvn x t7Ieux, as the pharmaceutic above, talpixn 
substantively) he says, ¢h€ ART OF MEDICINE was 
neither found out in the most early times, nor sought 
after |. - And in his de dieta in acutis, he tells us, That 
the ancients (meaning all who had preceded him) wrote 
nothing of diet worthy notice ; and that, notwith standing 


* Diis primum inventores suos assignavit, & calo dicavit; nec- 
non & hodie shins tua ab oraculis medicina petitur. Plin. Nu. 
1. xxix. Prowm. 

+ The Rabbins, amongst their other pagan conceits, adopted this; 
and taught that God | himself instructed Adan in the art of inedicine ; 

— Et ductus Adam per omnes Paradisi senitas vidit one lignun, 
“ arbores, plantas, & lJapides, & docuit eum Dominus omuein na- 
“turam eorum, ad sanandum omnem dolorem & infirmitatein.” 
R,. Ebenezra. Which, however, shews their opinion of the high 
antiquity of the art. ‘ 
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if was a matter of wast moment, they had intirel, 
omitted it, although they were not ignorant of the nu- 
merous subdivisions into the species of distemper 8, mor uf 
the various shapes and appearances. of each™. Hence i it 
appears, that, before the time of Hippocrates, the. vi- 
siting of sick-beds_ and prescribing medicines were. in 
practice; but that the dietetic medicine, as an art, 


was intirely unknown: so that had Pliny called Hippo- 


crates the author of this, instead of the founder of the 
clinic sect, he had come much nearer to the truth. 

dut without this evidence we might reasonably con- 
clude, even from the ature of the thing, t that the die- 


ue was the latest effort of the art of medicine. Tor, . 


. The cure it performs is slow and tedious, and con- 
aaa it would not be thought of, at least not 
‘employed, till the quick and pow erful operation of the 
pharma peal (whica is therefore Hi obvious to usc) 
had been found to be ineffectual. 2. To apply the 
diwtetic medicine, with any degree of marae or success, 
‘there is need of a thorough knowled: ge of the animal 
‘economy, and of its many various complexions ; with 
Jong experience in the nature and qualitics of aliments, 
-and their different effects on different habits and consti- 


‘tutions +. But the art of medicine must have made 


some considerable progress before these acquirements 
were to be expected in its projessors. - 

Hf I have been lo: nger than ordinary on this subject, | 
should be considered, that the clearing up the state 2 
the: Ee vptian medicine is a matter of importance ; for)! 
the practic ‘e, in the time of Joseph, was what the Grecs 
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writers represent it, as I think I have shewn it was, 
then this topic seems absolutely decisive for the high an- 
tiquity of Egypt; and the learned person’s hypothesis 
lying in my Way, . it was, incumbent | on me to re- 
move it. ie Bi Aeneas Pe 

IV. We anal 4 the ae clear to er aw ‘FUNERAL 
rites of Egypt; which Iferodotus describes in this 
manner: “ Their mournings and rites of sepulture are 
‘“‘ of this kind: When any beonkidensble person in the 
“ family dies, all the females ef that fainily besmear’ 
“ their heads or faces with loam and mire; and so, 
** Jeaving the dead body in the bands of the domaescies, 
« march in procession ‘through the city, with their var- 
“ ments close girt about them, their breasts Jaid. open, 
“ beating themselves ; and all their Relations attending. 
“ In an opposite procession appear the males, close 


_“ girt likewise, and undergoing the same. discipline. 


“ When this is over, they carry “the body to be salted ; 
* there are men appointed for this business, who make 
** it their trade and employment :—They first of all draw 
“ out the brain, with a hooked iron, through the nostrils, 
“ &c.—atter this they hide it in vitre for the space of. 
“ sevENTY Days, and longer it is not lawful to keep 
“ it salted*.” Diodorus agrees with Herodotus in all 
the essential circumstances of mour ning and embalming, 


‘In this last he seems to vary in one particular: ‘* They 


“* then anoint the whole body with the guin or resin of 
“ cedar, and of other plants, with great cost and care, 
“ for ABOVE THIRTY DAYS; and aiterwards seasoning 
“it with myrrh, cinnamon, and other spices, not culy 
‘“ proper to preserve the body for a long time; but to 
“ sive it a grateful odour, they deliver it to the rela- 
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“ tions*,” &c. All this operose circumstance of em- 
balming, scripture history confirms and explains; and 
not only so, but reconciles the seemingly different 
accounts of the two Greck writers, concerning the num- 
ber of days, during which the body remained with the 
émbalmers: “ And the physicians,” says Moses, “ em- 
“‘ balmed Israel; and rorty pays were fulfilled for 
“ him (for so are fulfilled the days of those which are 
embalmed) and the Egyptians mourned for him 
THREESCORE AND TEN DAys+.” Now we learn 
from the two Greek historians, that the time of mourn- 
ing was while the body remained with the embalmers, 
which Herodotus tells us was seventy days: this ex- 
plains why the Egyptians mourned for Israel threescore 
and ten days. During this time the body lay in nitre; 
the use of which was to dry up all its superfluous and 
noxious moisturet; and when, in the compass of thirty 
days, this was reasonably well effected, the remaining 
forty, the ig” rugpas wacles roy tpsaxovla of Diodorus, 
were employed in anointing it with gums and spices to 
preserve it, which was the proper embalming. And 
this explains the meaning of the forty days which were 
Sulfilled for Isracl, being the days of those that are 
embalmed. ‘Thus the two Greek writers are reconciled ; 
and they and Scripture mutually explained and sup- 
ported by one another. 

But if it should be said, that though Moses here 
mentions embalming, yet the practice was not so com- 
mon as the Greek historians represent it, till many ages 
after; I reply, that the company of. Ishmaelitish mer- 
chants with their camels bearing spicery, balm, and 
myrrh, to carry down into Egypt ||, clearly shews, that 
embalming was at this time become a general practice. 

On the whole, what stronger evidence can any one 
require of a rich and powerful monarchy, than what 
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hath been here givenr—Scripture describes Egypt un- 
der that condition, in the times of the Patriarchs, and 
the egression of their posterity: the Greek writers not 
only subscribe to this high antiquity, but support their 
testimony by a minute detail of customs and manners 
then in use, which could belong only to a large and well 
policied kingdom; and these agai are distinctly con- 
firmed by the circumstantial history of Moses. : 

But it is not only in what they agree, but likewise in 
what they differ, that sacred and profane accounts are. 
mutually supported, and the high antiquity of Egypt 
established. ‘To give one instance: Dioderus express! ¥ 
tells us, that the lands were divided between the hing, the 
priests, and the soldiery *; and Moses (speaking of the 
Egyptian famine and its effects) as expressly says, that 
they were divided between the king, the priests, and the 
peoplet. Now as contrary as these two accounts look, 
it will be found, upon comparing them, that Diodorus 
fully supports all that Mosxs hath delivered concerning 
this matter. Mosxs tells us, that before the famine, 
all the lands of Egypt were in the hands of the king, the 
priests, and the people; but that this national calamity 
made a great revolution in property, and brought the 
whole possessions of the people into the king’s hands ; 
which must needs inake a prodigious accession of power 
to the crown. But Joseph, in whom the offices of 
minister and patriot supported each other, and jointly 
concurred to the public service{, prevented for some 
time the ill effects of this aceession, by his famning cut 
the new domain to the old proprietors, on very easy 
conditions. We may well suppose this wise dispusition 
to continue till that new hing arose, who knew not Jo- 
seph ||; that is, would obliterate his memory, as averse 
to his system of policy. He, as appears trom Scrip- 
ture, greatly affected a despotic government; to support 


OL PGisBibk 4 Gen. xlvii. ' 

J See note [N] at the end of this Book. {| Exod. i. 8. 

q in this sense is the phrase frequently used in Scripture, ao 
Julyes ti. 10.—* And there arose another generation after them, 
“which knew not the Lord, nor yet the woiks which he had done 
“ for Israel.”—Here, knew not, can only signity despised, set at 
nought, 
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-which, he first established, as I collect, a ee mi- 
Jitia; sia endowed it with the lands formerly the peo- 
-ple’s; who now became a kind of Villains to this order, 
‘which resembled the Zaims and Timariots of the Turkish 
empire; and were obliged to personal service: this, and 
the priest hood, being the orders of nobility in this power- 
ful empire ; and so considerable they were, that out of 
elther of them, indifferently, as we cheered before, 
their kings were taken and elected. Thus the Riopetty 
of Egypt became at length divided in the manner, the 
Sicilian relates: and it is remarkable, that froin this 
time, and not till now, we hear in Scripture of a stand- 
ing militia*, and of the king’s six hundred chosen 
chariots, &e. Ny ogi! 


SECT. IV. 


HAVING thus proved the high antiquity of Egypt 
from the concurrent testimony of sacred and projane 
history; I go on, as I proposed, to evince the same froin 
internal evidence; taken from the original use of their so 
much celebrated HrErociyruics. . 

But to give this argument its due foree, it will be ne- 
cessary to trace up hicroglypbic writing to its original; 
which a general mistake concerning its primeval use hath 

rendered extremely difficult. The mistake I mean, is 
‘that which makes the hieroglyphics to be invented by 
the Egyptian priests, in order to hide and secrete their 
-wisdom from the knowledge of the vulgar}: a mistake 
‘which hath involved this part of ancient learning i in much 
-obscurity and confusion. 

E 

- Men soon found out two ways of communicating their 
thodern’ to one another; the first by sounns, and. the 
second by FIGURES: for there being frequent occasion 
to have their conceptions cither perpetuated, or com- 
municated at a distance, the way of figures or charac- 

_ ters was next thought upon, after sounds (which were 
momentary and confined), to make their conceptions 
lasting and extensive. 


* Exod. xiv. 8, 
_t See note [O] at ‘the end of this Book. 
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: The first and most natural way of communicating our 
thoughts by marks or figures, is by tracing out the 
images of things. ..So the early people, to express the 
idea of a man or horse, delineated the form of those 
animals. ‘Thus the first essay towards writing was a 
mere picture. AC hari] 

I. We see an example of this amongst the Mrxrcans, 
whose only method of recerding their laws and history, was 
bya picture-writing *. . Joseph Acosta tells us, that, when 
the inhabitants of the sea shore sent expresses to Mon- 
tezima with news of the first appearance of the Spanish 
navy on their coasts, the advices were dehneated in large 


paintings, upon cloth+-. The same writer gives us, - 


in another place, a more particular account of. this 
sort of painting: “ One of our company of Jesus (says 
“ he) a man of much experience and discernment, as- 
* sembled in the province of Mexico the Aucients of 
“ Tuscuco, Tulla, and Mexico; who, in a long con- 
““ ference held with him, shewed him their records, his- 
“ tories, and calendars; things very. worthy notice, as 
oe containing their figures and _hieroglyphics, by which 
“ they painted their conceptions in the following manner : 
“ things that have a bodily shape were represented by 
“ their proper figures; and those which have none, by 
“ other significative characters: and thus they writ or 
‘‘ painted every thing they had occasion to express.— 
** For my own satisfaction [ had the curiosity to inspect 
*“* a paternoster, an avemaria, the creed, and a general 


* In diffetto di lettere usarono gl’ ingegnosi Mexicani figure, e 
Geroglifici, per significar le cose corporee, che hun figura; e per lo 
rimanente, altri caratteri propri: ¢ in tal modo segnavano, a pro 
della posterita, tutte le cose accadute. Per ragion d’ esemplo per 
significare I’ entrata degli Spagnuoli dipinsero un’ uomo col cuppello, 
e colla veste rossa, nel segno di Canna ch’ era proprio di quell’ anno. 
Giro dal Mondo del Dottor D. Gio Fr. Gemelli Careri, tom. sesto. 
Ar®. Nuova Spagna. cup. vi. p. 37- 

+ —Quando era caso de importancia Meuauana a los Senores de 
Mexico pintado el negocio de que les querian informar; como lo 
hizieron quando aparecieron los primeros navios de Espunoles, y 
quando fueron a tomar a Toponchan. Acosta’s Hist. of the Indies, 
Madr. 1608. ato. lib. vi. cap. 10.—Con este recado fueron a Mexico 
los de la costa Ileuando pintado en unus panos todo quauto awn 
visto, y los navios, y hombres, y su figura, y juntamente las piedras 
gue les auien dado. Lib. vil. cap. 24- ere 
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confession *, written in this manner by the Indians : 
—To signify these words, I a sianer confess myself, 
they painted an Indian on his knees before a religious ia 
the act of one confessing ; and then for this, Zo Ged 
almighty, they painted three faces adorned ‘with 
crowns, representing the Trinity; and, Yo the glo- 
rious virgin Mary, they delincated the visage of our 
“ Lady, with half a body, and the infant in her army, 
“ To St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads irradiaic:. 
together with the keys and sword, &c.—In Peru { 
have seen an Indian bring to the confessional a con- 
fession of ali his sins written in the same way, by pic- 
ture and characters; portraying every one of the ten 
“commandments after'a certain manner +.” 
'~There is yet extant a very curlous specimen of this Ame- 
rican picture-writing, made by a Mexican author: and 
deciphered by him in that language, after the Spaniards 
had taught him letters; the explanation was afterwards 
translated into Spanish, and, from thence, into English. 
‘Purchas has given us this work engraved, and the ex- 
planat‘ons annexed. The manner.of. its coming intovhis 


* Acosta’s words are,—~y symbolo y la confession general; which 
Purchas has translated,—and symbol or general confession of our fatth. 
This is wrong : by da confession general is meant a general confession 
of sins, a formulary very different from the creed. 

+ Una de los de nuestra Compania de Jesus, hombre muy platico 
y diestro, junto en la provincia de Mexico a los Ancianos de Tuscuco, y 
de Tulla, y de Mexico, y confirio mucho con ollos, y le monstraron sus 
Librerias, y sus Historias, y Kalendarios, cosa mucho de Ver. Porque 
tenian sur figuras, y Hieroglyficas con que pintauam los cosas en esta 
furma, que los cosas que teniar figuras, las poniancon sus proprias Yma- 
gines, y para las cosas que no aula Ymagen propria tenian otros carac- 
teres significatiuos de acquello, y con este niodo figurauam quanto 
queriatn—e yo he visto para satisfazerme et esta parte, las Oraciones 
de] Pater Noster, y Ave Maria, y Symbolo, y la Confession general, en 
el modo dicho de Indios. Para significar Aquella palabra, Yo pe- 
cador me confiesso, pintan un Indio hincado de rodillas alos pies de 
un Relicioso ; como que se confiessa ; y luego para aquella, 4 Dios 
todo poderoso, pintan tres caras con sus coronas, al modo de li 
Trinidad ; y @ la gloriosa Virgen Maria, pintan un rostro de nuestra 
Senora, y medio cuerpo con un Nino; y a San Pedro y a San Pablo, 
dos cabegas con coronas, y unas llaues, y una espada.—Por la misma 
forma de pinturas y caracteres vien el Piru escrite la confession 
que de todos sus pecados un Indio traya para confessarse. Pin 
dando cada uno de Jos diez mandamientos por cierto modo.—Lib. 
vi. cap. J. 
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hands is curious *. It is in three parts; the first is a 
history of the Mexican empire ; the second, a tribute-roll 
of the several tributes which each conquered town or pro- 
vince paid into the royal treasury; and the third, a digest 
of their civil law, the largest branch of which was, de 
jure patrio. | . 

This was the first, and most sitnple way of recording 
their conceptions + ; obvious to every one, and common 
not only to the North as well as South Americans, but 
to all mankind ff. . 


* “ Reader, I here present thee with the choicest of my jewels, 
bees a politic, ethic, ecclesiastic, economic history, with just 
“ -distinction of time.—The Spanish governor having, with some difs 
“* Geulty, obtained the book of the Indians, with Mexican interpre- 
“ tutions of the pictures (but ten days before the departure of the 
“ ships) committed the same to one skilful in the Mexican language, 
“to be inte.preted; who in a very plain style, and verbatima, per- 
“ formed the same. This history thus written, sent to Charles V. 
““ emperor, was, together with the ship that carried it, taken by ~ 
“ French men of war; from whom Andrew Thevet, the French 
“ ktny’s geographer, obtained the same. A/ter whose death master 
“ Hakluyt (then chaplaine to the English embuassadour in France) 
“ bought the same for twenty French crowns ; and procured master 
“ Michael Locke, in Sir Walter Raleigh’s name, to translate it, 
“ Tt seems that none were willing to be at the cost of cutting the 
“ pictures, and so it remained amongst his papers till his death: 
“« whereby (according to his last will in that kind) I became pos- 
“ sessour thereof, and have obtained, with much earnestness, the 
“ cutting thereof for the press.” Purchas’s Pilgr. 3d part, p. 1065, 
1066. [See Plate I} 


+ Quant aux caracteres, ils n’en avoient point: et ils y suppleoient 
par des especes @’ hieroglyphes. Charlevoix of the Northern Aine- 
ricans, vol. vy. p. 292. Lafitau gives us a specimen of these hie- 
roglyphics. [See Plate 1I.] 


t The same kind of characters Stahlenberg found upon rocks in 
Siberia in the province of Permia, and near the river Jenesei. Of 
which he has given a drawing. [See Plate III.] The author De 
vet. lit. Hunn. Scyth. p.15. seems to admire this natural expres- 
sion of things, as some uncommon stretch of invention. ‘“* Miratus 
“ ego sepe fui caupones idiotas (nempe in Hungaria) istis, quibus 
“ aliquid credere hujusmodi ficto charactere inter debitores non 
“« adscribere tantum, sed longioris etiam temporis intervallo post, 
“ non secus, quam si alphabethario scribendi genere adnotuti fuis- 
‘6 sent, promere, debitamque summamm & rationes indicare potuisse 5 
“ ita si debitor miles est, rudi quadam linea frameam aut pugionem 
“ pingebant; si faber, malleum aut securim: si auriga, flagrum, 


* atque sic porro.” 
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But the inconveniencies attending the too great bulk 
of the volume in writings of this kind, would soon set the 
more ingenious and better civilized people upon con- 
triving meth ods to abridge their characters: and of all 
the improvements of this kind, that which was invented 
by the Ecyprians, and called HieroGtyrnics, was 
by far the most e-eelebratet™ By, this contrivance, that 
writing, which amongst the Mexicans was only a nes 
painting, became in Egy pt a pictured char acter * 

This abridgment was of three kinds; and, as appears 
from the more or less art employed in the contrivance 
of each, made by due degrees ; and at three different 
a at he 

The first way was, To make the dincipal ciurcum- 
ae in the subject stand for the whole. Thus when 
they would describe a battle, or two armies in array, 
they painted (as we learn from that adumrable fragment 
of antiquity, the hieroglyphics of Horapollo) two hands, 
one holding a shield,-and the other a bow +. when a 
tumult, or popular insurrection,—an armed man casling 
arrows {; when a siege,—a scaling ladder ||, “Uhis was 
of the utmost simplicity; and, consequently, we must 
suppose it the earlicst way of turning painting into an 
hieroglyphic ; that is, making it a picture-character. 
And this is what we shall hereatter distinguish by the 
name of the CURIOLOGIC HIEROGLYPHIC, 

The second, and more artful method of contrac- 
tion, was by putting the instrument of the thing, whether 
real or metaphorical, for the thing itself. Thus an eye, 
eminently placed, was designed to represent God's 
omnis cle Cage » aneye and sceplre, to represent a mo- 
narch ** ; ; swerd, their cruel tyrant Ochus Tt: and a 
ship “id pilot, the governor of the universe tf. And 
this is what we shall call the TROPICAL HIEROGLY- 
PHIC. 


* See Plate 1V. . 
_ + Horapoll. Hierogl. lb. ii. cap. 5. Ed. Corn. De Pauw, Try. 
ad Rhen. 1 1727. Ato. 
$Id. lots ere, WP ldyals, its 20 
q Clem. Alex. Strom. lv.  ** Plutarch. Is. & Osir. 4+ Id. 1b. 
3] Jamblichus. See note [P] at the end of this Book. 
4. Lhe 
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3. Their. third, and still more artificial: method of 
abridging picture-writing, was, by making one thing to 
stand tor, or represent another, where any quaint re- 


semblance or. analogy, in the representative, could be. 


collected from their “obser vations of nature, or their tra- 
ditional superstitions. And this- was their SYMBOLIC 
HIEROGLYPHIC. .. : 

Sometimes it was founded in he observations on ihe 
form, or on the real or imaginary natures and qualities, 
of Beings. Thus the universe was designed by. a ee 
122 « v circle, whose variegated spots signitied the stars * 
wad the sun-rise by the ‘Two cyes of the crocodile, because 
they seem to emerge from its head--; a widow who 
never admits a second mate, by a black pigeon t; one 
dead of a fever, EU ae by the over great solar heat, 
by a blind scarab@us||; a client flying ‘for relief to his 
patron, and finding none, by a sparrow and owl ; a 
king inexorable, and estranged from his people, by an 
eavle * *; a man who exposes his children through po- 
verty, by an hawk Tt; a wife who hates her husband, 
or children who injure their mother, by a wiper Eb 3 one 
initiated into the mysteries, aud so under the obligation 
of secrecy, by a grashopper \\\, which was thought to 
have no mouti. 


Sometimes again, this kind of hieroglyphic was ae 


rived froin the popular superstition. Thus he who had 
borne his misfortunes with courage, and had at length 
surmounted them, was signified by the hywna 4], be- 
cause the skin of that animal, used as a defence in battle, 
was supposed to make the wearer fearless and inyul- 
nerable. . 

But it is not from analogy alone (the force of which 
will be seen more fully as we proceed), nor yet from 
the nature of the thing only (which in these enquiries is 
indeed the safest guide), that we conclude the hiero- 
glyphics now described to be an improvement of an 
earlier picture-writing used by the Lgypiians, and re- 


- ee Hierogl. li.ci 2. + Li. c. 68, tok. nived 939. 
{| 1 N.C. 4), qe Li: i. cy ae Joa il. ¢. 56. 
+t ie il. €. gg. tt L. ii. c. 59 & 60. |I|] L. il. c. 55. 


q@ L. ii. c. 72. : 
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sembling that ofthe Americans. Ancient history records 
the fact. We are told, in that exquisite fragment of 
Sanchoniatho, preserved by Eusebius, that “the God 
“ Taautus, having imitated Ouranus’s act of picture- 
“* writing *, drew the portraits of the Gods Cronus, 
**. Dacon, and the rest, and delineated the sacred cha. 
“ racters which formed the eiemeits of this kind of wri- 
“ ting +: for Cronus, particularly, he imagi:ed these 
*g symbo!s of royalty, four eyes, two before, and two 
“ behind; of which, two were closed ia slumber ; and 
“€ on his shoulders four wings, two stretched out, as in 
“the act of flight, and two contracted, as in repose. 
<“ The first sy mbol signified that Cronus watched though 


© he reposed, and reposed though he watched; the 


« second symbol of the wings signified, in Jike manner, 
“ that even when stationed. he “flew ee and, when 
“ flying, he yet remained stationed. To each of the 
“ other Gods he gave two wings on their shoulders f, as 
** the Satellites of Cronus in his excursions; who had 
‘* likewise two wings on his head, to denote the two 
“principles of the mind, veason and passion ||.” Here 
we sce that Ouranus practised a kind of picture-writings 
which Taautus afterwards improved: Taautus, or Thoth, 


_ was the Egyptian Mercury ; on which name and family 


all the inventions of the various kinds of writing were 


oS The original is, Tp) Of réraw @ed¢ Taal O- ih PE es ror Ovgaren 
which Vigerus thus temnil ates, Tanutus vero Deus cum jam ante cal? 
imaginem “effinwiss set; and Cumberland, But before these things the 
god ‘faauius having former ly imitated or represented Ouranus : -—This 
is wrong, pipencausvO» rev Ovgesvor signifies here, imitating the art, or 
practice, or example of Ouranus ; not painting his figure. So Plu- 
tarch de Fort. Alex. “Hpaxada MIMOTMAI 1g Tsgota Cad. 

+ See note [Q] at the endof this Book. 

‘ { Conformably to this account, the Etruscans and Greeks occa- 
sionally gave wings to the Images of all their Deities. 
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very liberally bestowed: this, here mentioned, asthe im- 
provement of Taautus, being the very hieroglyphics above 
described: and that, as before practised by Ouranus, 
the same with the simple American paintings. : 
Such then was the ancient Esyptian hieroglyphic * ; 
and this the second mode of invention for recording men’s 
actions and conceptions; not, as hath been- hitherto 
thought, a device ot choice for secrecy, but an expe- 
dient of necessity, for popular use. 
7 | Bik . si 
But the obscurity which attended the scantiness of 
hieroglyphic characters, joined to the enormous bulk of 
picture volumes, set men upon contriving a third change 
in this kind of writing: of which the CuINEsz have given 
us a famous exainple. . 
We have just observed, that the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphic was an improvement on a yet more ancient 
manner, resembling the rude picture-writing of the 
Mexicans; and that it joined contracted and arbitrarily 
instituted marks to images. The CHINESE writing at 
length went still further; it threw out the images, and 
retained only the marks; which they increased to a pro- 
digious: number. In this wmiting, every distinct idea 
has its proper mark; and is, like every real character, 
whether-formed by analogy or institution, common to 
divers neighbouring nations, of different languages, 


~The 


1 


* See note [R] at the end of this Book. 


+ —pero lo que se escrive en elia, en todas las lenguas se en- 
tiende, porque aunque las Provincias mo se entienden de palabra 
unaes a otras, mas por escrito si, porque las letras o figuras son unas 
mismas para todos, y significan lo mismo, mas no tinen el mismo 
nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho son para denotar cosas 
y no palabras, assi como en el exemplo de los numeros de guarismo 
que puse, se puede facilmente entender. De aqui tambien procede, 
gue fiendo los Japones y Chinas, Naciones y lenguas tam diflerentes 
leen y entendien los unos las escrituras de los otros; y si hublas sen 
lo que leen, 0 escriven, poco ni mucho no se entenderian, [i-tas 
pues son las letras y libros que usan los Chinos tan afamados en el 
mundo, &e. Acosta, lib. vi. cap. 5- 

Les Caracteres de la Cochinchine, du Tongking, du Japon sont 
les mémes que ceux de la Chine, & sigmifient les memes choses, suns 
toutefois que ces Peuples en parlant, s’ expriment de la méme sorte. 


Ainsi quoique les Jangues soint trés-differentes, & qu’ ils ne puissent 
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The shapes and figures of several of these marks, how. 3 


ever now disguised, do, yet betray their orizinal to Le 
from picture “and images -as the reader, may perceiv, 
by casting his eye on: ° the. specimen given, us by Kir. 
cher*: for, that, it~ is only a more contracted. ani 
Meindl hieroglyphic, we have the concurrent testimony 
of the best writers on the arts-and manners, of. this ta- 
mous people; who inform us how their present writin: 
was deduced, through an earlier hieroglyphic, from the 
first simple i ig of painting the human conceptions +. 
But 
pas sentendre les uns les autres en parlant; ils s’entendent fort bien 


en secrivant, & tous leurs Livres sont communs. Ces Caracteres 
sont en Sly comme des Chiifres d’ arithmetique : plusieurs Nations 


_ sen servent: on leur doune difierens noms; mais ils signifient per 


tout la méme chuse—l’on compte jusqu’a quatre vingt mille de ces 
Caracteres. Du pea Descr. de I’ impire de la Chine, tom. 
p- 226. fol. ed. 

* China IJlustrata, p. 227. & CEdipi Lyyptiaci Theatrum Hiero- 
glyphicum, p. 12. [See Plate Vv - ; 

. t Primo siquidem ex omnibus rebus mundialibus primos Sinas cha- 
racteres suus construxisse, tum ex Chronicis ipsorum patet, tum ipsa 
characterum forma sat superque demonstrat; siquidem non secus ::¢ 
ZEgyptii ex animmalibus, volucribus, reptilibus, piscibus, herbis, arbo- 
rumque ramis, funieulis, filis, punctis, cireutis! similibusque charac- 
teres suos, aliatamen & alid ratione dispositos formabant. Posteriores 
vero Sine rerum experientia doctiores, cum magnam in tanta ani- 
malium pl: antarumque congerie confusionem viderent, characteres 
hujusmodi varie ficuratos, “certis punctorum line: arumie ductibus 
wmulati, in breviorem methodum concinndrunt, qua & in hunc usque 
diem utuntur.—Porro litteras S:ne nulla ratione in Alphabeti morem, 
uti cxteris nationibus consuetum est, dispositas, meque voces ¢\ 
Jiteris & syllabis compositas: habent, sed singuli characteres singul:s 
vocibus & nominibus respondent; adeoque tot churacteribus opus 
habent, quos res sunt, quas per conceptum meutis exponere volunt. 
Kircheri China Illustrata, p. 226. 

Aw lieu. d’ Alphabet ils se sont servis au commencement de leur 
Monarchie, de Hieroglyphes. Ils en peint au lieu d’ecrire; & par 
les images naturelles des choses qu’ils formoient sur le papier tls 
tachoient d’exprimer & de communiquer aux autres leurs ides. 
Ainsi pour €crire un oiseau, ils en peignotent la figure; & pour siz 
nifier un forest, ils representoient plusieurs arbres; un cercle youloit 
dire le Soleil, & un croissant la Lune. Cette mi uniere d’ecrire estoi! 
non seulement imparfi ute, mais encore trés incommode.—Ainsi |es 
Chinois changerent peu a peu leur ecriture, et composerent des f- 
gures plus siniples, quoique motns naturelles, &c. let Comte, Nour. 
Blemanes sur l Erat Present de la Chine, Tome prem. p. 256, Amst. 
1698. 12°. 

Des le commencement de leur Monarchie, ils communiquoient 
leurs idées, en formant sur la papier les images naturelles des oe 
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Gut it may be worth our while to consier more par- 
ticularly, the origine .and: introduction of these aRBI- 
TRARY MARKS; eee last advance of hierogly phics 
towards alphabeti writing. We may observe, that 
substances, and all visible objects, were at first very 
naturally expressed by the images of the things them- 
selves; as‘moral modes and otlier ideal conceptions cf 
the mind were more aptly represented by marks of arbi- 
trary institution: for it required variety. of, knowledge, 
and quickness of fancy, to desizn these: latter ideas by 
analogic or symbolic figures ; ‘which therefore can be 
supposed no other than an atter- thought of a people more 
than ordinary ingenious, as the Egyptians, and who, 
aiming to set a. price upon their ingenuity, made their 
meaning mysterious and profound. : ' 

Ye shall see presently, t that as all nations, in their 
ruder. state, had hierogiyphic images or analogic or 
symbolic figures for marking things; so had they like- 
wise siinple- characters or notes of arbitrary institution, 
for mental conceptions. But, .commonly, that sort only 


qwils vouloient exprimer: ils peignoient, par exemple, un oiseau, 
des montagnes, des arbres, des lignes ondoyautes, pour exprimer 
des oiseaux, des montagnes, un forét, et des rivieres. Cette. ma- 
niere d’expliquer sa pensée Ctoit jort imparfaite, et demandoit plu- 
sieurs volumes pour exprimer assez peu des choses. D’ailleurs il y 
avoit une infinite d’ objets, qui ne pouvoient ¢tre representez par la 
peinture.—C est pourquoi insensiblement ils changerent leur ancienne 
maniere d’ecrire: ils composerent des figures plus simples, et en 
inventerent plusieurs autres, pour exprimer | les objets, qui ne tombent 
point sous les sens. Mais ces caracteres plus modernes ne laissent 
pas d’étre encore de vrais Hieroglifes. Premierement parce qu ils 
sont composez de lettres simples, qui retienuent la méme significa- 
tion des caracteres primitifs: Autrefois, par exemple, ils represen- 
toient ainsi le Soleil par un cercle © et Veppelloient Gé; ils le 
representent maintenant, par cette figure |=, qu'ils nomment pa 
reillement Gé. Secondement, parce que l’institucion des hommes a 
attaché a ces figures la méme idee, que ces premiers Syinboles pre- 
sentoient naturellement, et quil n’y a aucune lettre Chitoise qui 
n’ait sa propre signification, lorsqu’on la joint avec d'autres. T'sat, 
par exemple, qui veut dire, malheur, calamuté, est composé de fu 
lettre méen, qui signifie maison, et de la lettre ho, qui signitie feu, 
parce que Je plus graud malheur est devoir sa maison en feu. ~ On 
peut juger par ce seul exemple, que les caracteres Chinois n’Ctant 
pis des lettres simples, comme les nétres, qui separement ne s wnl- 
fient rien, et n’ont de sens que quand e elles squt jointes, ensemble ; 
ce sont autant de Flierovlifes, qui forment des images, et qui ex- 

priment les pens¢es, Du Halde, tom. i. p. 227. ; 
which 
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which they most cultivated, or for which they were 
principally famous, happened to be transmitted to pos- 


j 


| 


terity. Thus the Mexicans are remembered for their 


hieroglyphic paintings only; and the Peruvians for their 


knotted cords. But we are not therefore to conclude 
_that the Mexican writing had no arbitrary marks *, or 
that the Peruvians had no hieroglyphic paintings +, 
Real characters of both kinds had, at different periods, 
been cultivated in China, if we may credit the concur. 
rent relations of the Missionaries. In ancient Egypt, 
indeed, where hieroglyphic figures were so successfully 
cultivated as to give that general name to real charac- 
ters, the use of marks by institution is more obscurely 
noticed. And for this, a reason will be assigned. Mar- 
tinus Martinius, in his History of China, tells ust, they 
had two sorts of characters; the one, marks by institu- 
tion, which had been substituted instead of knotted 
cords, once in use amongst them (as in Peru), but much 
more intricate than the Peruvian knots: their other 
characters were figures resembling the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and representing the things they were designed 
to express. Now as the Chinese improved in arts and 
empire, it is natural to suppose they would much in- 
crease their marks by institution. The growing number 
of these characters, the seiences to which they were ap- 
plied, and their commodious and expeditious use,- would 
tempt them even to change their analogic figures into 
marks by institution, till their whole writmg became of 
this sort. It is now such: and that the change was 
produced in the manner here represented, we may col- 
lect from the words and scheme of Martinius on the 
other side ||. 


* Joseph Acosta (as we see above) expressly says, that “ the 
“Mexicans represented those things, which bad bod:ly shape, by 
* their proper figures, and those which had none, by other signipcutite 
“ characters :”—las cosus que tenian figuras lus ponian con sus 
- proprias ymagines; y para las cosus que no avia ymagen propris 
tenian otros caracteres significativos de aqueilo, 

+ The same Acosta says expressly, that, besides their quippos oF 
strings variously knotted and coloured, they had paintings like the 
Mexicans. L. vi. ¢. 8. 

t Idem imperator [Fo-hi}] Sinicos characteres reperit, quos loco 
nodorum adhibuit, sed ipsis nodis intricatiores. Sin. hist. 1. i. 


| See Plate VI. But 
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But to all this it may be said, How then came it to 
pass, that Egypt, which had the same imperial fortune 
in a long flourishing dominion, should be so far from 
changing their analogic figures into arbitrary marks, 
that their arbitrary marks were almost lost and absorbed 
in analogic figures? Jor such arbitrary marks they had, 
us we may collect from their monuments, where we find 
them intermixed with proper hieroglyphics; and from 
Apuleius, where we see them described in his account 
of the sacred book or ritual. of the mysteries of Isis. 
« De opertis adyti profert quosdam libros, litteris igno- 
‘“ rabilibus prenotatos: partim FIGURIS CUJUSCEMODE 
“ ANIMALIUM, Concepti sermonis compendiosa verba 
‘ suggerentes; partim NODOSIS, ET IN MODUM ROT#& 
“ ‘TORTUOSIS, Capreolatimque condensis apicibus, a cu- 
“ riositate profanorum lectione munita:” the very same 
species of writing with that of the Chinese, described by 
Martinius, and almost in the same words: ‘“ Fohius 
“ characteres reperit, quos loco nodorum adhibuit; sed 
“* ipsis nodis intricatiores.” 

Now this opposite progress in the issue of hieroglyphic 
writing, in Egypt and China, may, I think, be easily 
accounted for by the different genius of the two people. 
The Egyptians were extremely inycntive; and, what is 
often a. consequence of that humour (though here other 
things contributed to promote it), much given to secrecy 


and mysterious conveyance: while the Chinese are ~ 


known to be the least inventive people upon earth; and 
not much given to mystery. ‘This difference in the ge- 
nius of the two nations would make all the difference in 
the progress of hieroglyphic writing amongst them. I 
have observed that the easiest, and most natural expres- 
sion of the abstract conceptions of the mind, was by 
arbitrary marks: but yet the most ingenious way of re- 
presenting them was by analogic or symbolic figures; as 
omniscience, by an eye; ingratitude, by a wiper; im- 
pudence, by the river-horse. Now the Egyptians, who 
were of a lively imagination, and stadious of natural 
knowledge, though at first, like the Chinese, they ex- 
pressed mental ideas by arbitrary marks, yet, as they 
hpproved their inventive faculties by use, they fell 
naturally into this method of expressing them by one 
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logic or symbolic figures; and their love of mystery 
disposed them to evitivate it: for these figures necessa- 
rily make the Character mysterious, as implying j in the 
Inventor, and requiring in the cer a knowledee of 
physics ; whereas arbitrary marks lie open to all, as 
requiring no knowledge but that of the institution. Hence 
we have a plain reason how it pdr asty that the Egyp- 
tian. Hieroglyphics, from very early times, consisted 
principally “of symbolic and analogic marks, and that 
those Chinese Hieroglyphics were turned altogether into 
marks; by institution. For as the Egy ptians had soon 
learnt to express abstract ideas by analogic signs, so the 
Chinese were at last drawn to Badigey even materia 
things by arbitrary marks. 

- In a word, the Chinese method of chit Praducting 
hieroglyphic writing through all its changes and improve- 
ments, from a picture to a simple mark, was the occa- 
sion that the Missionaries, who considered the history of 
their writing only by parts, have given us such different 


“accounts of it. Sometimes they represent it like the 


Mexican pictures; sometimes like the knotted cords 
of the Peruvians ; sometimes as approaching to the cha- 
racters found upon the Egyptian obclisks; and some- 
times again as of the nature of the Arabic marks for 
numbers. But each man speaks only of the monuments 
of which he himself had got information; and_ these 
differed according to their age and place. He, whose 
attention was taken up with the most ancient only of the 
Chinese monuments, did not hesitate to pronounce ther! 
hieroglyphics, like the Egyptian ; because he saw them 


to be analovic or symbolic signs, like the Egy yptian ; he 


who considered only the characters of later use denied 
them to be like the F zyptian, because he found them to 
be only marks by institution. 

These imperfect accounts have misled the learned into 
several mistakes concerning the general nature and us' 
of Hieroglyphics themselves. Some supposing it of the i 
nature to be obvious marks of institution; and others, 
that it ‘came a very comprehensive knowledge of phy- 
sics to be able to compose thin. 

M. Freret, speaking of the Chinese characters, says 
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“tous fondés sur des BaD philosophiques. Ils ex- 
" primolent la nature des. choses qu’ils significient : 
“du moins la determinoient en désignant les binoGrls 
“ de ces mémes choses avec d’ autres mieux connues *.” 

dut he doubts whether entire credit is to be given to 
their accounts ;- for he observes, that “ La constr uction 
“‘ d'une parcille langue demande une parfaite connois- 
“ sance de la nature et de Vordre des idées qu’ il faut 
3 exprimer, cest-a-dire, wae bonne pe eae, aah 
“ peut-étre meine wre systeme complet de phi losophie. —_ 
“ Les Chinois mont jamais eu rien de eee He 
con cludes, therefore, that the Chinese Hieroglyphics 
“ n’ ont jamais eu ae en rapport d’ INSTITUTION ayec 
“les choses quelles signifient.” This is strange rea- 
soning. To know whether the ancient Chinese charac- 
‘ters were founded on philosophic relations, does not 
depend_on their having a true system of physics and me- 
taphysics, but on their having asystem simply, whether 
true or false, to which to adapt those Characters: Thus, 
that part of the Egyptian physics which taught, that the 
viper tore its way through its mother’s erate and 
that the skin of the hyena preserved the wearer invul- 
nerable, served full as well for hieroglyphical uses, as the 
soundest part of their astronomy, which placed the sun 
in the center of its system. 

Again, others have denied the Chinese characters to 
be properly Hieroglyphics, because they are arbitrary 
marks and not analogical. P. Parennin says, “ Les 
* caracteres Chinois ne sont Interoglyphes qu’ impropre- 
‘“* ment. Ce sont des signes arbitraires qui nous 
“ donnent lidée d'une chose, non par aucun rapport 
gu’ ils aient avec la chose signifiée, mals parce qu’on 
“a voulu par tel signe signifier telle chose.—En est-il 
“ de méme des hieroglyphes Egyptiens?” P. Gaubil 
says,—" On voit I importance d’une histoire critique 
“sur Vorigine et les changemens arrivés a plusieurs 
“ caractéres Chinois qui sont ccrtainement hicroglyphes. 
 D’un autre cdté, il y a des caract¢res Chinois, qui 
“ certainement ne sont pus hieroglyphes. Une histoire 
“de ceux-ci seroit aussi importante.” These I'athers, 
we see, suppose it essential to hieroglyphic characters, 

* Mem. de ]’Acad. tom, vi. p. Gog. . 
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that they be analogic or symbolic signs ; as finding the 
more modern Chinese writing to be: ‘chiefly composed ot 
‘arbitrary marks, or signs by | institution, they concluded 
that the Chinese characters were not properly Hiero- 
glyphics. Whereas, what truly denotes a writing to be 
hierogtyphical is, that its marks are signs for THIN GS; 

what denotes a w riting not to be hieroglyphical, is that, 
its marks are signs for worns. Whether the marks be 
formed by analog y or institution, makes no alteration in 
the nature of the writing. If they be signs for things, 
they can be nothing but ‘hierogl yphics ; if they be sign. 

for words, they may be, and I suppose always are, 
alphabetic characters; but never can be hieroglyphics. 
However, it is but justice to these learned Fathers to 


observe, that onc of them, from whom the others might 


have profited, appears to have a much clearer concep- 
tion of this matter.--“* Za nature des hierogiyphes 
“* (says he) mest pas d’étre des figures naturelles des 
choses qu ils signifient, mais ‘seulement de les repre- 
senter ou naturellement, ou par Vinstitution des 
hommes. Or tous les lettres Chinoises, ou sont cc: 
fiourcs naturelles, comme les anciennes, du soleil, ds 
‘“Ja June, ou autres semblables, ou sont des figures 
destinées pour signifier quce.que chose, comme sont 
toutes celles qui significnt des choses qui n’ont aucune 
figure; comme lame, la beauté, les vertus, les vices, 
et toutes les actions des hommes et des animaux *.” 

On the whole, therefore, we sec that, before the 12- 
stitution of letters to es sounps, all oar 
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denoted only THINGS 5 By representation. sa 
analogy or syindile. ay arbitrary institution. 


Amongst the - oe the first method was princt- 


pally in usc; ‘The Egyptians chicfly cultivated the se- 
cond: And the Chinese, in course of time, reduced 
almost all their characters to the third. But the em- 
pires of China and Egypt loag flourishing in their dit 
ferent periods, had time and inclination to cultivate 2!! 
the three species of hieroglyphic writing: only with th» 
difference; the Evyptians beginning, like the Mexican’ 
with a picture, and being invenious Saal much given tv 
inystery, cultivated a species of hi eroglyphics mos! 
* P. Magaillans, Relat. de la Chine, 
3 ‘ . abounding 
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aboun‘ling in signs by analogy, or symbols; whereas 
the Chinese, who set out like the Peruvians with a 
knotted cord*, and were less inventive, and without a 
secret worship, cultivated that species which most 
abounds ig marks of arbitrary institution f. 

In a word, all the barbarous nations upon earth, be- 
fore the invention or introduction of letters, made use of 
Hieroglyphics, or signs for things, to record their mean- 
ing; the more gross, by representation ; the more subtile 
and civilized, by analogy and institution. 

Tus we have eit it down the general history of- 
Writing, by a gradual and easy ¢ descent, from a PICTURE 
toa LETTER; for Chincse marks which participate: of 
Egyptian hieroglyphies on the one hand, and of alpha- 
betic letters on the other (just as those hieroylyphics 
partook equally of Mexican pictures and Chinese cha- 

acters) are on the very border of letters; an ALPHABET 
invented to express sounds instead of things being only a 
compendium of that large yolume of arbitr: ary marks. 

Some alphabets, as the Etaiopic and Coptic f, have 
taken in cere figures to compose. their Ietters ; 
which appears both from their shapes and names. The 
ancient Egyptian did the same, as a learned French 
Writer hath shewn in a very ingenious and convincing 
manner||. But this is seen even from the names w hich 
express letters and literary-writing in the ancient lan- - 
guages: thus the Greek words XHMEIA and SHMATA 
signify as well the images of natural things as artificial 
marks or characters; and PPA®Q is both to paint and to 
write. The not attending to this natural and casy pro- 
gress ‘of hieroglyphic images from pictures to alphabetic 
letters, made some amongst the ancients, as Plato and 

Tully, when struck with the wonde rful artifice of an 


* Les premiers inventeurs de l’écriture Chinoise, en s’attachant a 
des signes, qui n’ont quun rapport d’institution avee les choses sig- 
nifiécs, ont suivi Je génie de la nation Chinoise ; qui méme avant 
Fo-bi, c'est a dire, dans la plus profonde antiquité, se servoit de 
cordelettes nouces en guise decriture, Mem. de Acad. tom. vi. 
Freret. 

+ See note [S] at the end of this Book. 

t See note [‘I'] at the end of this Book, 

See note [U] ut the end of this Book. 
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ALPHABET, conclude that it was no human invention, 
pat a gift of the immortal Gods. 

Here then we sce the first beginnings of Hieroglyphic: 
amongst the Mexicans, and the ene of them amongst 


. the Chinese ; yet we never find them employed in either 


of these places for mystery or concealment: what there 
was of this practice, therefore, in the middle stave ot 
their cultivation amongst the Egyptians, we must needs 


-— ¢onclude had sume private or peculiar cause, unrelated 
to their general nature. 


But the course of the Mexican empire was oT short 
to improve picture into an hieroglyphic ; and the Chi- 
ése, which, in its long duration, hath broughtethis pic- 


— ture down, through hieroaly ohies, toa simple mark, or 


character, hath not yet (from the poverty of its inventive 
genius*, and its aversion to foreign -commerce) been 
able to Gad out an abridgment of those. marks, by let- 
fers; it was the old and well, established monarchy ot 
Fgypt, so propitious to arts and civil policy, which car- 
ried the PIC’ fore, through all the stages of its improve- 
ment, quite down to LETTERS, the invention of tits 
ingenious people +. 

“Now such a gerieral concurrence in the method of 
recording the thoughts, can never be supposed the effect 
of chance, imitation, or partial pur'poses; but must 
needs be esteemed the norte voice of nature, speaking 
to the first rude conceptions of mankind: for the reader 
may be pleased to observe, that not only the Chinese ot 
the East, the Mexicans of the West, and the Egyptians 
of the South, but the Scythians likewise of the North 
(not ‘to speak of those intermediate inhabitants of the 
earth, the Indians, Phanicians, Ethiopians, Etruscans, 
Kc.) all used the same way of writing by. pictare and 
hicroglyphic {. 

Jat to shew still clearer, that it was nature and ne- 


* See note [X] at the end ef this Book. 
+ Primi per figuras animelium ALGyPTn sensus mentis effingebant; 
et antiquissima monumenta memoria humane impressa saxis cer: 


nuntur, et Uterarum scomet inventores perhibent; inde Pheonieas, 
quia mari preepollebant intulisse Greene, mat adeptes, tall- 
quam repererint, quae acceperant. - Taeiti An, 1. Xi. c. 14, 


t Sce note [VY] at the end of this Book, 
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cessity, not choice and artifice, which gave birth and 
continuance to these several specicses of hieroglyphic 
writing, we shall now take a view of the rise and pro- 
gress of its sister-art, the art of sPEECH; and having 
set them together and compared them, we shall see with 
pleasure, how great a lustre they mutually reflect upon 
one another; for, as St. Austin elegantly expresses it, 
Signa siné VERBA VISEBILIA; verba, SIGNA AUDI- 
BILIA. ya sagh : . 

I, Lancuace, as appears from the nature of the 
thing, from the records of history, and from the remains 
of the most ancient languages yet remaining, was at 
first extremely rude, narrow, and equivocal*: so that 
men would be perpetually at a loss, on any new concep- 
tion, or uncommon accident, to explain themselves 
intelligibly to one another; the art of inlarging language 
by a scientific analogy being a late invention: this would 


necessarily set them upon supplying the deficiencies of | 


speech by apt and significant sigNns-+-. Accordingly, 
in the first ages of the world, mutual converse was up- 
held by a mixed discourse of words and actions; 
hence came the eastern phrase of the voice of the sign ; 
and use and custom, as in most other affairs of life, 
improving what had arisen out of necessity, into orna- 
ment, this practice subsisted long after the necessity was 
over; especially amongst the eastern people, whose na- 
tural temperament inclined them to a mode of conver- 
sation, which so well exercised their vivacity, by motion; 
and so much gratified it, by a perpetual representation 
vf material images. Of this we have innumerable in- 
stances in holy Scripture: as where the false prophet 
pushed with horns of iron, to denote the entire over- 
throw of the Syrians|/: where Jeremiah, by God’s 


* See note [Z] at the end of this Book wrk 

+ If this be true, it must be the case at all times, and in all 
places, where language remains within those narrow bounds. ‘Thus 
Lafiteau, speaking of the savages of North America, observes, 
Lls parlent wutant du crsre que de la voir—Mours des Sauvages, 
vol. i. p. 482. gto edit. 

t Exod. iv. 8. And-not for the reason given by Le Clere on the 
pluce, ideoque voz iis [prodigiis] tribuitur, elm eorum opera Deus, 
‘hon minus ac voce, suum hunc prophetam esse significaret. 

|| a Kings xxi. 11. : ary 
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direction, hides the linen girdle in a-hole of the rock near 
_ Euphrates; where he breaks a potter's vessel in sight of 
the people ; puts on bonds and yokes; and casts a 
book into Euphrates *: where Ezekiel, by the same ap- 
_ pointment, delineates the siege of Jerusalem on a tile ; 
weighs the hair of his beard in balances; carries out his 
household-stuff; and joias together the two sticks for 
Judah and Isracl-+. By these actions the prophets in- 
structed the el in the will of God, and conversed 
with themin signs: but where God teaches the prophet, 
and, in comphance to the custom of that time, con- 
descends to the same mode of instruction, then the 
significative action is generally changed ito a vision, 
either natural or extraordinary: as w where the prophet 
Jeremiah is bid to regard the rod of the almond-tree, and 
the seething pot; the work on the potter's wheel, 
and the baskets of good and bad figs {; and the prophet 
Ezckicl, the ideal scence of the resurrection of dry bones }. 
The significative action, I say, was, in this case, eenc- 
rally changed into a vision; but not always. For as 
sometimes, where the instruction was for the people, 
the significative action was, perhaps, in visions: so, 
sometimes again, though the information was only for 
the prophet, “God wouid set him upor a real expressive 
action, whose obvious meaning conveyed the intelligence 
proposed or sought. Of this, we shall give, at the ex- 
pence of infidelity, a very illustrious instance . The 
excelient Maimonides, not attending to this primitive 
mode of information, is much scandalized at several of 
these actions, unbecoming, as he supposed, the dignity 
of the prophetic office; and is therefore for resolving 
them in gencral into supernatural visions, impressed on 


thei imagination of the prophet **; and this, because some 
few 


is rata bo xill. xix. XXvil. li, + Ezek. iv. v. Xil. Xxxvil. 16. 

3 Ib. i xviii. xxiv. fj Ib. xxxvil. 2. 

q i. theouse of Abraham, b.vi.§5.. ~ 

** More Nevochim, P. ii, cap..xlvi. which chapter he thus in- 
titles, Quod OPEN A Lay e propheta dicunt se fecisse, non fuerint facta 
reverd & caternd, sed tantunein visione prophetia ; and then goes on:— 
Seizs ergo, quemadmodum in soramio aceidit, ut ho ymini videatur, ac 
si in hance vel | illam regionem prefectus esset, uxorem In ea duxisset, 
ac ad tempus aliquod ‘Ibi habitdsset, filium, quem N. appellarit, & 


Avi talis aut tulis fuerit, ex ea suscepisset ; ita se ee ai rem habere 
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few of them may, perhaps, admit of such an interpre-. 
tation. In which he is followed by Christian writers *, 
much to the discredit, asI conceive, of Revelation; and 
to the triumph of libertinism and infidelity +; the actions 
of the prophets being delivered as realities; and these 
writers representing them as mean, absurd, and fanatical, 
and exposing the prophet to contempt t. But what is it 
they gain by thisexpedient? The charge of absurdity and 
fanaticism will follow the prophet in his visions, when 
they have removed it from his. waking actions: for if 
these actions were absurd and fanatical in the real repre- 
sentation, they must needs be so in the imaginary; the 
same turn of mind operating both asleep and awake ||. 
The judicious reader therefore cannot but observe that 


the reasonable and true defence of the prophetic writings © 


is what is here offered : where we shew, that information 
by action was, at this time, and place, a very familiar 
mode of conversation. his once seen, all charge of 
absurdity, and suspicion of fanaticism, vanish of them- 
selves : the absurdity of an action consists in its being 
extravagant and insignificative ; but use and a fixed ap- 
plication made these in question both sober and perti- 
nent: the fanaticism of an action consists in a fondness 
for unusual actions and foreign modes of speech; but 
those in question were idiomatic and familiar. ‘To il- 
lustrate this last observation by a domestic example: 


when 


in illis parabolis prophetarum, quas vident aut faciunt in visione 
prophetiv. Quicquid enim docent parabola ille de actione aliqua & 
rebus, quas propheta facit, de mensura & spatin temporis inter unam 
& ulteram actionem, de profectione ex uno loco inalium: illud omne 
non est nisi in visione prophetica, nequaquam yerd sunt actiones 
vere & in sensus incurrentes, licet quedain partes pracisé & absolute 
conimemorentur in libris prophetarum. + 

* Vid. Foannis Smith, Theol. Cantab. Dissertationem de Prophetia 
§ Prophetis ex transt. Joannis Clerici, cap. vi. and his late followers, 

+ See note [AA] at the end of this Book. 

t See note [Bb] at the end of this Book. 

| “ Prophetic dreams and visions were so very lively (says a learned 
“ writer) and affected the imagination with such force, that the pro- 
“ nhet himself could riot at the time distinguish such visions from reah- 
‘ ties. Something of this hind we experience m our dreams and 
“ yercries.”-—Scee Diss, on Balaam, p. 193+ 
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when the sacred writers talk of being born after the 
spirit, of being fed with the sincere mith of the word, of 
putting their fears into a bottle, of bearing testimony 
against lying vanities, of taking the ceil “from men's 
hearts, and of building up one another ; they speak the 


- common, yet proper and pertinent phraseology of their 


country ; and not the least imputation of fanaticism can 
stick upon these original expressions. But when we sce 
our own countrymen reprobate their native idiom, and 
Affect to employ only scripture phrases in their whole 
Conversation, as ifsome inherent sanctity resided in the 
Eastern modes of expression, we canuot-chuse but sus- 
pect such men far goue in the delusions of a heated 
imagination. ‘The same may be said a significative 
actions < 

But itis not oniy in sacred story that we meet with 
the mode of speaking by action. Profane antiquity is 
full of these examples ; and itis not unlikely but, in the 
course of our enquiry, we shall have occasion to produce 
some of them : the early Oracles in particular frequently 
éinployed it, as we learn from an old saying of Hera- 
élitus | That the king whose Oracle is at Delphi, neither 
speaks nor heeps silent, but reveals by siGNs +. 

Now this way of expressing the thoughts by ACTION 
perfectly coincided with that, of recording them by 


‘prcTURE. ‘There is a remarkable case in ancient story, 
which shews the relation between speaking by action and 
‘writing by picture, so strengly, that we shall necd no 


other proof of the similar nature of these two forms. It 


‘is told by Clemens Aleyandrinus : They say, thai Idan- 
‘thura, a king of the Scythians (as Pherecydes Syrius 
relates the story), when ready to oppose Darius, who 


had passed the Ister, sent the Persian a symbol instead 


- of letters, namely, a mouse, a frog, a bi d, a dart, and 


* See Clem: Walker's story of the fanatic soldier with his five 
lights. Ilist. Indep. Part. Il. p. 152. 
3 2% Ovve Advts, bre wpumlt, arrad onpaives, Plut. aegl Te py yeu? 
wee e% P. 902. which being a less ee end more equivocal mode 
information, excellently well fitted the trade of oracles. The La 


api nioni.hs [gee Heredotus in Thalia] preferred it to speech jor 
~ dnother reason, ‘viz\'to hinder their being misled by the illusions of 
oyctory. a gs 
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a plough *. ‘Thus this message being to supply both 
speech and writing, the purport of it was, we sce, ex- 
pressed by a composition of action and picture. 

II. As speech became more cultivated, this rude 
manner of speaking by action was smoothed and polished 
into an APOLOGUE or fable; where the speaker, to in- 
force his purpose by a suitable impression, told a familiar 
tale of his own invention, accompanied with such cir- 
cumstances as made his design evident and persuasive: 
for language was yet too narrow, and the minds of men 
too undisciplined, to support only abstract reasoning 
and a direct address. We have a noble example of this 
form of instruction in the speech of Jotham to the men of 
Shechem ; in which he upbraids their folly, and foretells 
theirruin, in chusiug Abimelech for their king. As this 
isnot only the oldest, but the most beautiful + apologue 
of antiquity, I shall need no excuse for transcribing it: 
“ ‘The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
them, and they said unto the olive-tree, Reign thou 
over us. But the olive-tree said unto them, Should 
I leave my fatness, wherewith, by me, they honour 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees ? 
And the trees said to the fig-tree, Come thou, and 
reign over us. Dut the fig-tree said unto them, Should 
*“« T forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and yo to 
* be promoted over the trees? ‘Then said the trees unto 
the vine, Come thou, and reign over us. And the 
vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which 
cheereth God and man, and goto be promoted over the 
trees? Then said all the trees unto the bramble, Come 
thou, and reign over us. And the bramble said unto 
thetrees, Ifin truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
“ come and put your trust in my shadow ; and if not, 
“ let fire come out of the bramble, and devour the 
cedars of Lebanon +.” 

Ilow nearly the apologue and instruction by action 
are related, may be seen in the account of Jeremiah’s 


if4 
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ais vay yixpepater, pur, Parexxo7, opnsdx, Gisavy &eoleay. Strom. 
lib. v. p. 567. 

+ See note [CC] at the end of this Book. 

¢ See note [DD] at the end of this Book. 
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adventure with the Rechabites*; an instruction par- | 
taking of the joint nature of action and apologue. 

This was the birth of the rape; a kind of specch, 
which corresponds, in all respects, to writing by hiero- 
glyphics, each being the symbol of something else un- 
derstood. And, as it sometimes happened, when an 
Hieroglyphic became famous, it lost its -particular signi- 
fication, and assumed a general one; as the Caduceus, 
for instance, which was, at first, painted only to denote 
the pacific office of Hermes, became, in time, to be the 
common symbol of league and amity: so it was with 
the Apologue ; of which, when any one became cele- 
-brated for the art and beauty of its composition, or for 
some extraordinary efficacy in its application, it was soon 
converted and worn into a Proverb. We have a fine 
instance of this in the message of Jehoash to Amaziah, 
“ Saying, The thistle that was in Lebanon, sent to the 
“ cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy daughter 
* to my son to wife: and there passed by a wild beast 
© that was in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle. '’Thou 
“ hast indeed smitten Edom, and thine heart hath litted 


_ thee up: glory of this, and tarry at home: for why 


* shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt, that thou shouldest 
“* fall, even thou, and Judah with thee ¢?” Where we 
seé plainly that this satiric apologue of the thistle and 
cedar was now become a proverb: of a like kind is that 
of the prophet; Fowl, fir tree, for the cedar is fallen} ; 
to denote the danger of the lower people, when their 
superiors cannot withstand the civil tempest. 

III. But as speech improved into an art, the Apo- 
logue wes contracted into a sIMIL¥, in which men con- 
sulted closeness as well as brevity; for here the subject 
itself being still kept in sight, there was no need, as in 
the Apologue, of a formal application: and how easily 
the Apologuce slid into the Swnlidude, we may sce by 
the following passage of Jeremiah, which, being some- 
thing between both these forms of speech, communicates 
of cither’s nature: Zhe Lord called thy name a green- 
olive-tree, fair and of goodly fruit: with the noise of ¢ 
great twnult he hath kindled fire upon it, and the 
branches of it ave broken ||, Sc. Vhis way of speaking by 
* Ch. xxxv. + 2Kings xiv. a,10. $ Zecb. xi, 2, || Jer. xi. 10+ 
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Simile, we may conceive to answer to the Chinese marks 
or characters in writing. : 
Again, as from such marks procceded the abbre- 
viated method of wphabetic letters, so from the Simile, 
to make language still more expedite and elegant, came 
the METAPHOR; which is indeed but a Simile in little: 
for men so conversant in matter still wanted sensible 
images to convey abstractideas. The steps by which the 
Simile was contracted into the J/etaphor, may be easily 
traced by a careful perusal of the prephetic writings ; 
there being no mode of speech more common than that 
compounded of both ; where the Simile is just about to 
be forsaken, and the J/etaphor to be received. -In this 
manner are God’s judgments denounced against the king 
of Assyria: * Vherefore thus saith the Lord God, be- 
“cause thou hast lifted up thyself in height, and he 


“hath shot up his top amongst the thick boughs, and ~ 


“his heart is lifted up in his height; I have therefore 
“ delivered hin into the hand of the mighty one of the 
‘* heathen :—and strangers, the terrible of the nations, 
“ have cut him off, and have left him : upon the moun- 
“ tains and in all the valleys his branches are fallen, and 
“his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land, 
“ and all the people of the earth are gone down from his 
“ shadow, and have lett him. Upon his ruin shall all 
*™ the fowls of heaven remain, and all the beasts of the 
* field shall be upon his branches. To the end that none 
“ of all the trees by the waters exalt themselves for their 
“height, neither shoot up their top amangst the thick 
“ boughs *.”” Quintilian considering this matter in an 
inverted order, yet makes an observation, \ here he 
speaks of metaphors, much to our purpose—Continuus 
fusus] vero in allegoriam & anigmata exit+. ‘That 1s, 
As the allegory may, by degrees, be contracted into a 
Metaphor, so the Alctaphor, by beating long upon it, 
may be drawn back again into an allegory. 

As the Siimile slid into a VWetuphor, so the metaphor 
often softencd into a simple EprtuET, which soon dis- 
charged ali the colouring of the figure. ‘This is observ- 


* Ezek. xxxi. 10, & seq. + L. viii. c. 6. 
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able in the words decrepit*, caprictous, and a great | 
many others, when applied wither to the body or mind. 
Which being first used in sinéi/e, then in metaphor, at 
length, by free quent use in epithet, lost the ver y memory 
of their original + 

Thus we see the common foundation of all these va- 


‘ylous modes of WRITING and SPEAKING, Was a PICTURE 


or IMAGE, presented to the wragination through the eyes 
and ears; which being the simplest and most universal 
of all kinds of information (the first reaching those who 
eould not deeipber the arbitrary: characters of an al- 
phabet; and the latter instructing those who were yet 
strangers to abstract terms), we must needs conclude to 


- be-the natural inventions of rude necessity. 


‘And here it may not be amiss to repeat an obser- 
vation made before, that the primitive and more simple 
way of expression, whether in writing or speaking, cid 
not always straight grow into disuse on the invention of 
a more improved manner. ‘Thus we’ see in Scripture. 
the way of speakiiug by action was still used after the in- 
troduction of the Apologue; and the Apoloyue, after 
that of the Simile and ‘Metaphor. And so again in 
writing; the first and simplest hieroglyphics continucd 
to be used in Egypt (as we shall sce) long after the re- 
finement of them into those more artful ones called syme 
bolical; and these, after that further improvement mito 
characters or marks resembling the Chinese, and even 
after the invention of letters. 

‘But how, as in these several modes of speech, so in the 
eeveral forms of writing, men made a virtue of necessity. 
and turned that into ornament and mystery, which had 
its birth in poverty, and was brought up in simplicity 
and plainness, is to be our next enquiry. 


HY. 
It is now, I suppose, apparent, that the hitherto re- 
ceived opinion, that the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics 
to conceal their knowledge, and render it mysterious, 1s 


* Decrepirus. Comparatio vita: nostra cum lucerna nota {ult 
Latinis, ut patet ex decrepitorum senum uuncupatione, Prin. 
Seal p- 48. 

¢ See note [EE] at the end of this Book, 
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altogether without foundation. However, as it is very 
certain they did, at length, employ hicros clvpbic writing 
to such a purpose, it w ill be proper to examine how this 
came about; How one of the simplest and_plainest 
means of instruction came to be converted into one of 
the most artificial and abstruse. 

To onsets what wehave to say on this head if 
proper authority, it will be necessary to produce two 
important passages from Porphyry and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, concerning the several natures and kinds of 
Eeyptian writing. On these, we shail regulate our dis- 
course; which will, in its turn, contribute to illustrate 
these passages, hitherto, as we conceive, very imper- 
fectly understood. 

But it will be proper first of all to give the reader a 
general idea of the several natures and kinds of Egyptian 
writing, according t to the order of time in which each was 
invented and improved; and for the truth, as well as 
perfect intelligence of the account, refer him to the whole 
of the discourse. . 

Ecyptian writing was of four kinds: the first, H1ERo- 
GLypurie, and this twofold: the more rude, called 
curiolagic ; and the more artificial, called tropical: the 
second, syMBOLIC; and this likewise was twotold; the 
more simple, and the more mysterious ; that tropicad, 
this allegorical. These two kinds of writing, namely the 
hicroglyphic and syurbolic (which went under the generic 
term of hieroglyphics, distinguished into proper, 2 nd 
symbolic hieroglyphics), were vot composed of the letters 
of an alphabet, but of marks or characters which stood 
for ruiNnGs, not words. ‘Phe third EpisTo_ic, so called, 
as we shall see, from its being first applied. to crv 
matters: and the fourth and last, HIEROGRAMMATIC, 
from its being used only in religious. These two last 
kinds of writing, namely, the epistolic and hterogram- 
matic, expressed worps, and were formed by-tie letters 
of an alphabet. 3 
— We come now to the passages in question.. Por phyrys 
speaking of Pythagoras, tellsus: That he syjowrned with 
the priests i Egypt, ¢ and learnt the wisdom and the 
language of the country, together with their three sorts 


of letters, the EPISTOLIC, the HIEROGIAPHIC, and the 
SYMBOLIC ; 
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SYMBOLIC; of which the w1EROGLYPHIC expressed the 
meaning of the writer, by an imitation or picture of the 
thing intended to be expressed; and the symvorte, by 
allegorical enigmas *, Clemens is larger and more ex- - 
plicit :—Now those who are instructed in the Egyptian 
wisdom, learn first of all the method of their several sorts 
of letters; the first of which is called Evi8toLic; the 
second SACERDOTAL, as being used by the sacred scribes ; 
the last, with which they conclude their instructions, 
HIEROGLYPHICAL. Of these different methods, the one 
1s in the plain and common way of writing by the first 
elements of words, or letters of an alphubet ; the ether 
‘by sympots. Of the symboiicway of writing, which 
is of three kinds; the first is that plain and commen one 
of imitating the figure of the thing represented; the 
second is by tropical marks; and the third, ina contrary 
way, of allegorizing by Enigmas. Of the first sort, 
namely, by a plan and direct imitation of the figure, let 
this stand for an instance:—To signify the sun, they 
made a circle; the moon, a half circle. The second, or 
tropical way of writing, is by changing and transferring 
the object with justness and propriety t: this they do, 
sometimes by a simple change, sometimes by a complex 
multifarious transformation; thus they leave engraven } 
on stones and pillars the praises of their kings, under 
the cover of theologic fubles. Of the third sort, by 
enigmas, take this example: the oblique course of the 
stars occasioned their representing them by the bodies } 
serpents; but the sun they likened to a scarabaus, be- 
cause this insect makes a reund ball of beast’s dung, 
and rolls it circularly, with its face oppescd to that lu- 
muUNaTy |). 

Thus these two ancient Greeks: but both of them 
being in the general mistake concerning the erigina! of 
the Evyptian hieroglyphics, it is no wonder their accounts 
should be inaccurate and confused. The first mistake 
common to both, and the natural consequence of that 
false principle, is making the EPIsTOLany writing first, 

* See note [FI] at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [GG] at the end of this Book. 
t See note [HH] at the end of this Book. 
| See note [IJ] at the cnd of this book. 
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in order of time *, which was indeed the last. For that 
this was their sentiment appears trom Clemens’s calling 
hieroglyphic writing vsarny x» reAevlasxv, the last and most 
perfect kind. The second common unistake is their 
counting but three sorts of writing, when, indeed, there 
were four; as is discoverable even from their own 
reckoning: Porphyry naming epistolic, hicroglyphic, and 


symbolic ; Clemens, “epistolic, sacerdotal, and hicrogly-- 


phical; the First leaving out sacerdotal, which the Second 
supplies; and the Second symbolic, which the First 
supplies. Their other mistakes are peculiar to each: 
Clemens errs most In enumerating the several sorts; and 
Porphyry in explaining their several natures, 


This latter writer names the three sorts, epistolic, hie- - 


roglyphic, and symbclic; and this was not much amiss, 
because the fourth, the hrerogrammatic, or sacerdotal, 
not differing from the cpistolic in its nature, but only in 
its use, he comprized it, we may suppose, under the 
generic term of epistolic: but when he comes to explain 
the nature of the symbolic, which is performed two ways, 
tropically and allegorically, he quite omits the first, and 
Insists only on the latter. 

Clemens, on the other hand, gives us these three 
kinds, the epistolic, the sacerdotal or hierograrmmmatical, 
and the hieroglyphical. Sere epistolic is used as a 
‘specific term, and hieroglyphical as a generic; just con= 
trary to Porphyry, who, in his enumeration, employs 
them the. other way: but then, as to théir nature, 
Clemens says, the epistolic and sacerdotal were by letters 
of an alphabet, and the hieroglyphic by symbols: the 
first part of the explanation is exact. We have ob- 
served that Porphyry judiciously omits to explain epis- 
tolary writing, as supposing it to be well known: but 
Clemens, whd adds to epistolary, sdcerdotal, a way of 
writing, though like the epistolary, by an alphabet, yet 
being “confined to the use of the priests, not so ‘well 
known, he with equal judgment explains their nature: 
but the latter part of his account, where he says hiero- 
glyphic writing was by symbols, making symbolic, which 
is a specific term, ta be equivalent to “hieroulyphic cal, 
which he uses generically, is an unlueky blunder; of 


* See note [KK] at the end of this book, ° 
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which this is the conscquence, that proceeding to divide 
Ss symbolic, a3 .a generic term, into three sorts, curiologic, 
tropical, and allegorical ; he falls into a direct contra. 
diction : mms dé Shanes says he, 7 yey xugrodoyerras 
xare piunoi, the Jirst kind of symbolic wreting is by a 
plain and simple imitation of the Jigure of the “thing iil 
tended to be represented; which 1s directly contrary to 
the very nature of a symbol; a symbol being the repre- 
sentation of one thing by the figure of another. For 
instance, it was the bull Apis, and not the picture or 
image of Osiris, that was the symbol of Osiris : Clemens 
therefore, we conceive, should have. said—/iereglyphics 
were written cur iologically and symbolically ; that the 
curiologic hieroglyphics were by ifation ; the symbolic, 
by conversion ; and that, of this conversion, there were 
two kinds, the tropical and allegorical; and ‘then all had 
answered to his foregoing division. For the rest, Ile 
explains the nature of. “curiologic and symbolic hierogly- 
phics with sufficient exactness; save that the first in- 
stance he gives of allegore wc symbols seems to belong to 
the tr opical. 

Thus we see how these writers contribute to the cor- 
recting one another’s mistakes. What is necessary for 
the further clearing up their accounts, which, obscure 
as they are, are the best that antiquity will afford = 
shall be occasionally considered as we go along. 

Let us next enquire how m1EROGLY PUICs came to be 
employed tor the venicle of mystery. 

I. The Egy ptians, in the beginnings of their monarchy, 
wrote like all other infant nations, in a kind of universal 
character by picture; of which rude original essays, we 
have yet some traces remaining amongst the hierog lyphics 
of Horapollo ; who tells us, that the ancient Egyptians 
painted a man’s two feet in water to signify a fuller”, 
and smoke ascending upwards to denote jie f. Lut to 
render this rude invention less incommodious, they soon 
devised the more artful way of putting one single figure 
forthe mark or representative of several things ; and thus 
made their 2 Cay an HIEROGLYPHIC. 

This was the first improvement of that rode and bar- 
barous way of recording men’s ideas; and was practised 


* Horap..1. i. c. 65. 4 Dy ii ¢. 16, 
: 1) 
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in a twofold manner; the one more simple, by putting 


the principal part for the whole; the other more artifi- 


cial, by putting one thing, of resembling qualities, for 
another. The first species was the CURIOLOGIC HIERO- 
GLYPHIC; the second, the TROPICAL HIEROGLYPHIC} 
the latter of which was a gradual improvement on the 
former; as appears both frora the nature of the thing, 
and from the records of antiquity. Thus the moor was 
sometimes represented by a half circle, sometimes by a 
cynocephalus*: The overflowings of the Nile, sometimes 
by a spreading water 2n heaven and earth, sometimes 
by a dion+3; (a hieroglyphic, we may suppose, invented 
atter they had learnt a little astronomy): a judge, some- 
times by a man without hands, holding down his eyes f 
to denote the duty of being unmoved by interest or pity: 
sometines by a dog near a royal robe ||; for they had 
a superstition that a dog, of all animals, was only pri- 
vileged to see the gods ; and it was an old custom for: 
their Judges to behold and examine their kings naked : 
Now in all these instances we see the first hieroglyphic is 
curtological ; the second, tropical. 

The Egyptians therefore, employed, as we say, the 
proper hieroglyphics to record, openly and plainly, their 
laws, policies, public morals, and history; and in a 
word all kinds of civil matters. 


. This is seen from those remaining monuments of- 


old “Egyptian wisdom, the ovEeLisks€. That very 
ancient one of Ramesses, now standing before the pon- 
tific palace in Rome, and first erected to adorn the city 
of Heliopolis, is full of hieroglyphic characters; these 
Hermapion translated into Greek; and part of his 
translation is preserved in Ammianus Marcellinus. By 
which it appears, that the writings on this obelisk con- 
tained only a panegyric on Ramesses, and a history of 
his conquests. But this was not the subject of one only, 
but of all the obelisks in general**, We have seen 


* Horap. li. c. 14. + Ti. c. 91. 

t Plutarch. Is. & Osir.—Diod. Sic. lib. i. || Horap. 1. i. c. 40. 

@ See note [LL] at the end of this Book. 

** O Aigypte. Agypte, Religionum tuarum solz supererunt fa- 
bula, & wque incredibiles Posteris suis; solaque supererunt verba 
LAPIDIBUS lncisa, TUA FACTA NARRANTIBUS. Apule: us, Elmenty 
ed. p. go. 
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already, and shall see further, what Clemens Alexandri- 
nus hath observed to this pur pose. Diodorus saith, that 
Sesostris erected two obelisks of wery durable stone, each 
twenty cubits high; on which he engraved the number 
of his forces, the particulars of his revenue, and a cata- 
logue of the nations he had conquered*. At Thebes, 
Strabo telleth us, there were certain obelisks with in- 
scriptions recor ding the riches and power of their kings, 
and the extensivencss of their dominion, stretching into 
Scythia, Bactria, India, and the country now called 


donia; together with the multitude of their tributes, 
and. the number of the soldiery, which. consisted of a 
-gillion of men-+-: And Proclus assureth us, -That the 


Lg ‘yptians recorded all, singular events, memorable ac- 


- tlons and new inventions on columns, or stone pillars. 
. Tacitus is. more particular than the rest: for speaking 


ef Germanicus's voyage into Egypt, and his curiosity ip 

g.its antiquities, he saith: Afor visit veterumn 
Thebarum magna % vestigia; & manebant structis molibus 
httere Eeyptia, priorum opulentiam complexe: jus- 
susgue € senioribus sacerdotum patrium sermonem inter- 
pretart, referebat habitasse quondam septingenta inillia 
atate militari: atque eo cum ever citu regem Rhamsen 
Libya, Athiopia, Medisque § Persis, & Bactriano, 
ac Se ythia potitum. Quasque terras Syri Armeniique 
& contigur Cappadoces colunt, inde Bythynon, hinc 
Lycium “ad mare imperio tenuisse. LL evebantur S u- 
dicta gentibus tributa, pondus argenti & anri, munerus 
armorum equorumgue, S dona templis ebur atque odores, 


+ quasque Coplas - frunenti & omnium utensilium qQuaeque 


natio penderet, haud minus magnifica, quam nunc, 0 
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Parthorum, aut potentia Romana, jubentur*. But to 
obviate at once all the cavils of Kircher against this 
concurrent testimony, I observe, in the last place, that 
it receives the fullest confirmation from that excellent 
treatise of Horapollo, which consists chiefly of the an- 
cient and proper hieroglyphics; all of them relating to 
civil life, and altogether unfit for the ‘abstruse specula- 
tions of philosophy and theology. | 

2. This is further seen from that celebrated inscrip- 
tion on the temple of Minerva at Sais, so much spoken 
of by the Ancients; where an infant, an old man, a 
hawk, a fish, and a river-horse, expressed this moral 
sentence, All you who come into the world, and go out 
of it, know this, that the Gods hate impudence. The 
excellent Stillingfleet, who was in the common’ opinion 
that the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics to secrete their 
profound wisdom, and that this inscription at Sais was 
part of that wisdom, pronounces sentence from hence, 
on all their mystic learning in general :—*“ Certainly 
“ (says he) this kind of learning deserves the highest 
* form amongst the difficiles nuge@ ; and all these hiero- 
“ glyphics put together will make but one good one, and 
* should be for—labour lost+-." But there might be 
much knowledge in their mystic learning, whatever be- 
comes of the hieroglyphical inscription at Sais; which 
was indeed no part of that learning, but a plain and 
public admonition in the proper hieroglyphic; so far 
from being a difficult trifle, to be secreted, that it was 
a very plain and important truth-to be read and under- 
stood by the pcople; as appears from the place where it 
was engraved, the vestibule of a public temple. 

And here Kircuer’s visionary labours on this subject 
might have been pitied, had he discovered in any of his 
voluminous writings on the Hieroglyphics, the least re- 
gard ‘to truth or probability. This learned person had 
collected a fact from Antiquity, which the notoriety ot it 
will not suffer us to call in question, namely, that ¢he 
old Egyptians committed their profound and secret wis- 
dom to the seal of hieroglyphics. Egyptian wisdom was 
& matter of moment. But the learned Jesuit did not 
duly consider, whether any of the vehicles of that wis- 

* Annal, lib. ii. - + Ovig. Sacr. 1. il. ¢. ii. p. 79. - 
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dom were yet in being; much less did he reflect that 
the same Antiquity which tells us they had much pro- 
found wisdom, tells us likewise, that it was all collected 
in their sacerdotal * books, books long since lost; and 
that the ancient monuments of stone still remaining, 
were records of another nature. However, inflamed 
with the glory of a Discoverer, he lanches out in search 
of this unknown World; guided by some of the latest 
Greek writings, in conjunction with the earliest Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. ‘The Greek writings indeed pre- 
tended (though very impudently+) to ancient Egyptian 
wisdom ; but these hieroglyphics constantly disclaimed 
itt: By this direction he steered at large: and it is 
pleasant to see him labouring through half a dozen folios 
with the writings of late Greek Platonists, and the 
forged books of Hermes, which contain a philosophy, 
not Egyptian, to explain and illustrate old monuments, 
not philosophical. While Hermapion, Diodorus, Stra- 
bo, Proclus, Tacitus, and Pliny, are carefully avoided 
as false lights, which would drive him upon rocks and 
shallows.—But to procecd. 

II. Thus far went the two species, of the: proper 
Hieroglyphic; which, in-its last stage of the tropical, 
touched upon symMBots (of which we are now to speak) 
they having this in common, that each represented one 
thing by another ; in this they differed, that the ¢ropical 
Hieroglyphic was employed to divulge; the tropical 
Symbol, to secrete: for all the several modes of writing 
by THINGS having had their progressive state, from less 
to more perfection, they easily fell into one another; so 


that there was but little difference between the proper 


Hieroglyphic in its last state, and the symbolic in its 
first. For this method of contriving tropical hierogly- 
phics, by similar propertics, would of itself produce re- 
finement and nice enquiry into the more hidden and 
abstruse qualities of things; which meeting at the same 


* See Clem. Alex, Strom. I. vi. + Vol. iii. b. iil. § 4. 

} Thus in one place he expresses himself :—Plerique fer¢ Herodo- 
tum, Diodorum, Plinivum secuti, Obe/tscos non nisi historicas regum 
veterum commemorationes continere opinati sunt; quod tamen falsun 
esse, ex dictis duce meridiana clarius patet. pp.269, 270. of his 
Qidip. Egypt, tom. ili, ‘i ve 
= time 
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time with a temper now much turned to speculation * on 
matters of theology and philosophy, would as naturall 
introduce a new species of zoographic writing, called 
by the ancients symsBolic, and employed for, sE- 
erecy t; which the high speculations, conveyed in it, 
required; and for which it was well fitted by the enig- 
matic quaintness of its representations. 

As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two kinds, curio- 
logical and tropical, so were syMBOLS; the more’ 
natural, simply TROPICAL; the more artificial, ENiG- 
MATICAL. 

1. TropicaL symbols were made by employing the 
less known properties of things. The quality was some- 


_ times used for .the sake of a fanciful resemblance; as a 


cat stood for the moon, because they observed the pupil 
of her eye to be filled and enlarged at the full moon, 
and to be contracted and diminished during its de- 
crease {: sometimes it was founded on the natural his- 
tory of an animal; as a serpent represented the divine 
nature, on account of its great vigour and spirit, its 
long age and reviresence ||. How easily the tropical 
hieroglyphic fell into the tropical symbol, we may see 
by the following instances: e¢ermity was sometimes ex- 
pressed by the sun and moon, sometimes by the hasi- 
lisk |; Egypt, sometimes by the crocodile, sometimes 
by a burning censer with a heart upon it**: where the 
simplicity of the first representation and the abstruseness 
of the latter, in each instance, shew, that the one was a 
tropical hieroglyphic employed for communication; the 
other a tropical symbol contrived for secrecy. 

2. Enigmatic symbols were formed by the mys- 
terious assemblage of different things, as in the Caduceus; 
or of the parts of different animals, as in a serpent with 


* Tdatl@-, Sv Alyialios Ov) agocaysgivect, copia Ieveyxav wage Toig 
Doings, wear ra uate THY StociGeay tx THs Ta yvdalwy AMECIAG y tig 
imisnuonnny tumagiay déragey. Sanch, apud Euseb. Pr. Evang, lib, i. 
cap. 10. 

+ See note [MM] at the end of this Book. 
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ahazvh’s head * ; or of things and animals together, as 
in a serpent with a hawk's head ina circle +: the change 
of the tropical into the enigmatic symbol is seen in this, 
To signify the sun, they sometimes + painted a hawk, 
and this was 7 copical ; sometimes a scarabeeus with a 
round ball in its claws, and this, as we see in Clemens, 


‘was of the enigmatic kind. "Thus at length, though by 


insensible - -dearees, these characters, called enigmatic 
symbols, became immensely distant from those “called 
curiologic hieroglyphics: to conceive this, the reader 
need only cast his eye on two the most celebrated of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics employed to denote the wnrversal 
Nature; namely, the Diana’ Multimamnia IL and the 
cemnged globe z with a serpent issuing from it {; the first 
is in the very simplest style, of a curologic hieroglyphic ; 
the other aigsteious assemblage, 4s an enigmatic symbol: 
but, under the first figure, we must observe that the 
wrversal Nature was considered physically; under the 
latter, mecaphysically ; agreeably to the ditlerent genius 
of the times in which each was invented. . 

But this was not all: the Egyptian Hieroglyphic, in 


passing from an instrument of open communication, to 


a vehicle of secrecy, suffered another. and more. re- 
markable change. We have observed before, that the 
early Egyptian hieroglyphics resembled, in this, the 
Mexican, that what things had bodily form were gene- 
rally represented by figures ; what had not by marks or 
characters. Which we find verified in the most aacicnt 
of the Egyptian Obelisks yet remaining. The reader 
need but cast his eye into Kircher, to sec how exactly 
their hieroglyphics in this point resembled the dmericai, 
published by Purchas, not only in their use, which as 
Purchas ** and Diodorus +-+- say, were to record the 
number of their troops, the particulars of their revenue, and 
the names of their conquered towns and provinces ; but 
Jikewise in their forms and figures. But when now every 
thing was directed to secrecy and mystery, modes as well 


* Euseb. Prep. Evang. Ib, i. cap. 10. ¢ Ibid. . 
t Horap. !..1. ¢. 6. 
|| See note [NN] at the end of this Book. 
q See the Bembine Table. 
®* See p. 119. ft Seep. 146. 
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Sect. 4.] 
substances were painted by images *. Thus openness 
was expressed by a hare +, destruction by a mouse f, 


uncleanness by a wild goat ||, wmpudence by a fly ¥, 
knowledge by an ant **, aversion by a wolff, anger 


by acynocephalus tf, &c. And to make the matter 
still more mysterious, one aniinal was made to represent 


many and very contrary moral medes; thus the hawk 


signified sublimity, humility, victory, excellence ||, Sc. 
On the contrary, and for the same reason, one thing was 
represented by many and various hieroglyphics ; some- 
tines for an addition, out of choice, to confound the 
vulvar; sometimes for a change, oyt of necessity, when 
‘a hieroglyphic by long or frequent use was Lecome 
vulgarar common. rae 

Now the ancient Greeks, thougl they saw this to be 
a different species of writing from the proper bierogly- 
phic, and accordingly, as we find by Porphyry, distin- 
guished them into two kinds, Averoglyphical and sym- 
bolical, yet confounding their original, in supposing both 
invented out of choice, have not accurately distinguished 
either their different natures or uses: they took it for 
granted that the hieroglyphic, as well as symbol, was a 
mysterious representation ; and, what ‘was worse, a re- 
presentation of speculative notions in philosophy and 
theology ; whereas it was used only in public and open 
Writings, to register their civil policy and history :— 
These mistakes involved the whole history of hierogly- 
phic writing in infinite confusion. ae 

But it is now time to speak of an alteration, which 
this change of the subject and manner of expression 
made in the DELINEATION of hieroglyphic figures. 
Hitherto the animal or thing representing was drawn out 
graphically ;. but when the study of philosophy (which 
had occasioned symbolic writing) had inclined their 
learned to write much, and variously ; that exact manner 
of delineation would be as well too tedious as too vo- 
luminous : by degrees, therefore, they perfected another 
character, which we may call the running-hand of hie- 
roglyphics, resembling the Chinese writing, which being 


i See pp. 123, 124. : Horap. 1. i, c. 26, se SS 
C. 49. C. 51. i po . 5% 
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at first formed only by the outlines ofeach figure *, be- 
came at length a kind of marks. One natural effect 
which this ranning-hand would, in time, produce, we 
must not omit to ~ mention ; it was, that the use would 
take -off the attention from the symbol, and fix it on the 
thing signified; by which means the study of symbolic 
writing would be much abbreviated, the reader or de- 
cipherer having ther little to do, but to remember the 
power of the symbolic mark; Whereas before, the properties 
of the thing or animal employed as a symbol were to be 
Jearnt: in a word, this, together with their other marks 
by institution, to design mental ideas, would reduce the 
characters to the present state of the Chinese. And 
these were properly what the ancients call HIEROGRA- 
PHICAL~+; used afterwards on subjects which had em- 
ployed the ancient hieroglyphic, as we may see by what 
follows : Dr. Robert Huntington, in his Account of the 
Porphyry Pillars in Egypt t, tells us, there are yet 
some ancient monuments remaining of this kind of writ- 
Ing 5 —‘ The Franks (says he) call these pillars dAgug- 
* lias, and the English, in particular, Cleopatra's 
needles ; but the inhabitants content themselves with 
the general name of pillars. ‘They have no bases or 
pedestals above ground; and if they ever had any, 
they must needs. be very deep i in the earth. The hie- 
roglyphic characters, wherewith they are engraven, 
are probably the aboriginal Igyptian letters, long be- 
© come obsolete, and they resemble the Chinese cha- 
racters,. each whereof represents a word, or rather 
‘““ an entire sentence; besides, they seem to be written 
“ the same way, namely, from top to bottom,” Apu- 


ii 
6 


n 


‘Jeius | speaking of his initiation into the mysteries of 


Isis, describes the sacred book or ritual (which we find 
was written partly in symbolic, and partly in these hic- 
roelyphic characters of arbitrary institution, resembling 
the Chinese) in this manner: ‘ He [the Hierop! 1ant] 
“« drew out certain books from the secret repositories o! 
the Sanctuary, written in unknown characters, which 


* See note [OO] at the end of this Book. 
+ See note {PPj at the end of this Book. 
Philos. Trans. N° clxi. p. 624. 
fi Metamorphosis, lib. ii. 
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“ contained the words of the sacred Formula, compen- 
“ diously expressed, partly by rrcures of animals, and 
“ partly by certain MarKks or notes, intricately knotted, 
“ revolving in the manner of a wheel, and crowded to- 
“ gether and curled inward like the tendrils of a vine *, 
“so as tohide the meaning from the curiosity of the 
profane ++.” ‘The characters here described may be 
seen in almost every compartment of the Bembine-table, 
between the larger human figures; and likewise on 
several of the odelisks, where they are disposed in the 
same manner. As we find these characters mixed with 
the symbolic, in the ritual of Apuleius; so in the Bem- 
bine-table we find them mixed both with the proper hie- 
roglyphic and the symbolic. aT 

III. And now this contracted manner of hieroglyphic 
writing, called hierographical, will lead us, by an easy 
step, to the third species, called by Porphyry and Cle- 
mens the Epistouic: For now we are come to one of 
those links of the chain which served to connect hiero- 
glyphic marks and alphabetic letters ; the first of which 
contained curiologic or symbolic signs of things; the 
other comprised signs of words by arbitrary institution. 
For those hieroglyphic marks which were signs oF 
THINGS BY ARBITRARY INSTITUTION, partook of the 
proper hieroglyphics in being signs for things, and of 
alphabetic letters in being signs by institution. And 
the contrivance of employing these arbitrary marks to 
design all the primitive sounds of the human voice was 
inventing an alphabet. This was what the Egyptians 
called their EPisToric writing. And, this, let me ob- 
serve, the ancients agree, was invented by the secre- 
TARY OF AN EGYPTIAN KING. A circumstance which 
will much conduce to the discovery of the cause of its 
original. 

Now, as it is evident that every kind of hieroglyphic 


* For a specimen of the marks thus described, see Plate IX. fig. 1. 

+ De opertis adyti profert quosdom libros, litterts igznorabilibus preno- 
tatos: partim figuris cujuscemod: anunaltwm, cuncepte sermons contpen- 
diosa verba suggerentes ; PARTIM NUDOSIS, ET IN MODUM ROVE TOR~ 
TUOSIS, CAPREOLATIMQUE CONDENSIS APICILUS, @ .curiositate proja- 
noruin lectione munita, bets 
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writing, when employed in public business to convey 
the royal commands to leaders of armies and distant go- 
vernors, must be unavoidably attended with the incon- 
veniencies of impertect and obscure information, it was 
natural for our Secretary to set himself upon contriving 
a remedy: and this he found in the invention of the 
letters of an alphabet; serving to express words, not 
things ; whereby all the inconveniencies of imperfect in- 


‘formation, so fatal in nice conjunctures, were avoided, 


and the writer's mind delivered with the utmost clearness 
and precision: which too had this further advantage, 
that as the Government would endeavour to keep their 
invention to themselves, LETTERS OF STATE were, for 
some time, conveyed with the security of our modern 
ciphers *: and thus, being at first appropriated to the 
use of the cabinet, literary writing naturally acquired the 
name of EPISTOLARY +; which if you will not allow, 
no reasonable account, I think, can be given of its 
title. aio xiapietiesil 

That this was, indeed, the fact, appears from Plato's 
account of Theuth’s inventions. He tells us that 
when Theuth came to consult his master, king Thamus, 
about communicating his discoveries to the people, wzp2 
terov tAGay 6 On) ras Tinvas trideke, x fon detv drado9nvas 
Trois aAXoig Alyuriios, the king declared particularly 
against communicating the invention of Lerrers. but 
the reason he gives for the prohibition, we see, was not 
the principal and more immediate (as it rarely is amongst 
Politicians), but only secondary, and more remote; 
namely, a regard to the interests of hieroglyphic learning: 
for the King tells his Secretary, that, if this secret should 
be divulged, men’s attention would be called away from 
THINGS, to which hieroglyphics, and the manner o! 
explaining them, necessarily attached it, and be placed 
jn exterior and arbitrary s1GNs, which would prove the 


* Jt was an ancient custom, as Divdorous tells us, for the king" 
of Egypt to read all the letters of state, themselves. —iwber ptr 72/ 
iysebinla AaGeiy adriv ils epites tay warlaydbiy deerarutras emiporass 
Yea dralas walle xal2 Ferrer yeorualicesy x weary shaws cexpibaig txasa Ta! 
ala ny BaciAciapy cr VisAe ued aire p- 44. 

+ See note [QQ] at the end of this Book: 
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reatest hindrance to the progress of knowledge* . What 
is still more pleasant, and in the true genius ‘of politics, 
even the reason given was thought fit to be disguised : 
for though there might be some truth in this; yet, without 
doubt, the chief concern of the Egyptian Priests was to 
continue themselves useful ; which they would be, while 
science lay concealed in hieroglyphics. ; 

Thus the reader finds, that the very contrary to the 
common opinion is the true ; that it was the frst literary 
writing, not the first hieroglyphical, which was invented 
for secrecy. In the course of time, indeed, they naturally 


changed their use ; /e¢ters became common, and fhiero- 


glyphics hidden and mysterious, =~ ree 

But now it may be said, that though the progress 
from a Picture to a simple Mark hath been traced out, 
step by step, and may be easily followed, till we come 
to that untried ground where arr takes the lead of na- 
ture, the point where real characters end, and the tite- 
rary begin; yet here, art seeing a precipice before her, 
which seems to divide the two characters to as great a 
distance as at first setting out, she takes so immense a 
leap as hath been thought to exceed all human efforts : 
which made Tully say, Summe sapientiz fuisse sonos. 
yocis f, qui infiniti videbantur, paucis Jiterarum notis 
terminare{; and many of the ancients to beliéve that 
LITERARY WRITING was an invention of the Gods. 

However, if we would but retlect a little on the nature 
of sound, and its unheeded connexion with the objects 
of sight, we should be able to conceive how the chasm 
closed, and how the passage from a real to a literary 
character was begun and smoothed out. 

While the picture, or image of the thing represented, 
continued to be objected to the sight of the reader, it 
could raise nou idea but of the thing itself. But when 
the picture lost its form, by being contracted into a 
mark or note, the view of this mark or note would, in 


*Tovto yap Tay pcbortey anOny pty ov Luxeig wapifes, pnens Autrlnoia 5 
ati a eis 1pxprs tw Oey ir GAA pha» vines tn fydubev avlovs up” avtTwy 
Re imynexoundyes. dxey HIMUNS BAN UmomInTis Pappardy Wets, ToPias 3a 
toils palrlais dokay ux arnlsvay wogihence Phed. 

+ See note [KR] at the end of this Book. 
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course of time, as naturally raise, in the mind, the 
sound expressing the idea of the thing, as the idea itself. 
How this extension, from the idea es the sound, in the 
use of the real character first aro ose, will be easily con- 
ceived by those who reflect on the numerous tribe of 
words in all languages, which is formed on the sound 
emitted by the thing or animal *. 

Yet the use to which this new connexion might be 
applied, would never be thought of till the nature of hu- 
man sounds had been well studied. 

But when men had once observed (and this they could 
not but observe early and easily, by the brute and inar- 
ticulate sounds which they were perpetually hearing 
emitted) how small the number is of primitive sounds, 
and how infinite the words are which may be formed by 
varied combinations of those simple sounds, i would 
naturally and easily occur to them, that a very few of 
those sarks, which had before casually excited the sen- 
sation of those simple sounds, might be selected and 
formed into what has been since called an alphabet, to 
express them all: And then, their old accustomed way 
of combining primitive sounds into words, would as na- 
durally and easily direct them to a like combination of 
‘what were now become the simple marks of sound, 
from whence would arise LITERARY WRITING. 

In :the early language of men, the simple, primitive 
rsounds would be used, whether out of choice or neces- 
‘sity, as significative words or terms, to denote the most 
rabvious of those things with which they perpetually con- 
wersed. These sounds, without arbitrary institution, 
would incite the idea of the ‘thing, sometimes, as its 
audible image, sometimes, as its natural representative. 
‘Therefore the old marks for things, to which words 0! 
this original belonged, would certainly be first thought 
“of for the figures of those alphabetic letters by the inge- 
mious inventer of this wonderful contrivance. And, i 
fact, this which appears so natural has been found to be 


* For example, (to use the words of St. Austin) when we say 1° 
Latin, wris tinattum, equorum fdinnitum, ovium balatum, turbaru! 
clangorem, stridorem catenarum, perspicis hac verba ita sonare, 
res que his verbis significantur. This class of words the Greeks de 
signed by the name of Sronalowe ta. 

Said actually 
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actually the case: the most early alphabets being framed 
from the outlines of those figures in the real characters, 
which, by use, in their hier ‘og lyphic state, had arrived 


at the facility of exciting, in the mind, the souyp as 


well as THING *. ) 

IV. But this political alphabet, as at first it was, 
soon occasioned the invention of another called sacrEp: 
for the priests having a share in the Government, must 
have an early communication of the secret; and bein 
now immerged i in deep philosophy, they would naturally 
employ, in their hidden doctrines, a method so well 
adapted to convey abstract speculations with exactness 
and precision. But the various uses of an Alphabet in 
civil business not permitting it to continue long a secret, 
when it ceased to be so, they would as naturally invent 
another alphabetic character for their sacred use: which 
from that appropriation was called HIEROGRAMMA- 
TICAL. 

That the Egyptian priests had such a sacred alphabetic 
character, we are informed by Herodotus:—‘* The 
“ Greeks (says he) write their letters, and make their 
computations with counters, from the left to the 
right; the Egyptians, on the contrary, from the right 
to the left—They use two sorts of letters, one of 
which they called sacred, the other popular tf.” Dio- 
dorus is yet more express; “ the priEsTs (say he) 
‘ taught their sons two sorts of letters, the one called 
sacred, the other, the common and popular t.” Cle- 
mens ‘Aleceadrinnts goes still farther, and describes the 
very books in which this sacred alphabet was principally 
employed: And as the place, where he explains this 
matter, is very curious, and contributes to the farther 
illustration of the subject, I shall consider it more at 
large, It hath been shewn that Clemens, in the passage 
quoted above, understood what he called the sacerdotal, 
IEPATIKHN, to be an re character. Now the 
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same writer speaking in another place * of the forty-two 
books of Herines, which contained all the civil and re- 
ligious science of the Egyptians, informs us, that ten of 


these books were called sacerdotal, and were the par ti- 


cular study of the chief priest, —weoscitns TE hep 2 
IEPATIKA XaAK MeV O Bibaia ixwovbeves. These ten, 
therefore, were w rel in a sacred alphabetic character ; 

though, as we learn from him in the same place, all the 
various kinds of sacred characters were employed in the 


~composition of these forty-two books; for some were 


written in hieroglyphics ; as he tells us, where he speaks 
of the sacred scribe, whose business it was to study 


‘ those called hieroglyphical,—rirov ra re IEPOTAYDIKA 


xarguera*” And, what is very remarkable, we find the 
subject of these to be of a popular and civil nature, 
such as cosmography, geography, the simple elements 
of astronomy, the chorography of Egypt, the descrip- 
tion of the Nilet, &c. conformable to what has been 
laid down concerning the use and application of the 
most early hieroglyphics. Others again of these books 
were written in symbols, particularly those two which 
the chanter had in care: 2 woes & tv Tb THY THIS pucinrs 
EmipegouevG> EYTMBOAQN: tzrov gauct dio BibAzs averangivas 
deiy ix +2 ‘Epusx. Here then we have all the three spe- 
cies of sacred writing, the hieroglyphic, the symbolic, 
and the hierogrammatic or sacerdotal; the last of which, 
as we hold, was by letters of an alphabet. 

But an ALPHABET for secrecy, and consequently dif- 
ferent from the vulgar, was a thing im use amongst the 
priesthood of almost all nations. Philo Biblius, in Eu- 
sebius, speaking of Sanchoniatho’s history, tells us, that 
the author composed it by the assistance of certain re- 
cords which he found in the temples written in am Mo- 
NEAN LETTERS {, not understood by the people: these 
Ammonean letters Bochart explains to be such as the 


* Strom. lib. vi. pp. 633, 634. Edit. Colon. 1688. 
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priests used in sacred matters*. Diogenes Laertius 
informs us, from Thrasyllus, that Democritus wrote 
two books, the one of the sacred letters of the Babylo- 
nians, the other of the sacred letters of the city Meroe t : 
and concerning these last, Heliodorus saith, that the 
Ethiopians had two sorts of letters, the one called regal, 
the other vw/gar; and that the regal resembled the sa- 
cerdotal characters of the Egyptians. Theodoret, | 
speaking of the Grecian temples in general, says that 
they had certain formis of letters for their own use, called 
sacerdotal}|; and Fourmont, and others, suppose that 
this general custom prevailed among the Hebrews alsof]. 
Which opinion, a passage in Ireneus seems to sup- 
port**. . 6 rar is 

And now we shall know how to deal with a strange 
passage {¢ of Manetho in Eusebius. This historian as- 
sures his reader, ‘ that he took his information from 
“pillars in the land of Seriad, imscribed by Thoyth the 
“ first Hermes, with hierographic letters in the sacred 
“ dialect; and translated, after the flood, out of the 
‘sacred dialect, into the Greek tongue, with HIERO- 
“ ciypuic letters, and deposited in volumes by Aga- 
‘“ thodamon, the second Hermes, father of Tat, in the 

* Ammoneorum, i.e. Ammanim—Abenezra in Levit. xxvi. 30. 
Templa facta ad cultum Solis. Quod verissimum; Sol enim He- 
brwis est amma, unde amman temmplum Solis, quem solum Cali Do-~ 
minum ‘crediderunt prisci Pheenices. Sanchomathon, réror yag 
ser Asov) Seov ixousGov pudvor seared xvpior. Itaque hic precipue cultus. 
Tamen, crescente superstitione, crediderim nomen Amunantm etiam 
ad alia delubra pertinuisse. Itaque litera Ammoncorum seu Ammanin 
sunt liter templorum, liter in sacris recepte. Geogr. Sacr. par. il, 
lib. ii. cap. 17. 

+ See note [SS] at the end of this Book. 

} Emsavyouny thy Tasviay yetupaow Aibsomixois, & Oeuclixoty, aAAa 
RassrAsxors issfutsny, & on Tos Aiyunxliwy IEPATIKOIZ KAAOYTMENOIE 
Sucstvles. Lib, iv. 

\\ "Ey trois “EAAnvixels racic Wor rivts oar apoxliees Yeaeprtir, es 
IEPATIKOYE cpoonyogtver. In Genes. Qu. 61. r 

{ Cette cotitume de la plipart des nations Orientales, d’avoir des 
Chiracteres Sacres, & des Cuaracteres Profunes ou d’un usage plus 
Vulzaire, étoit aussi chez les Hegreux. Reflex. Crit. vol. i. p. 36. 

** Antique et prima Hebreorum literw, que SACERDOTALES 
buncupatz, decem quidem fuere numero. Adver. Har. 1. it. c. 41. 

+t See Stllingfeet’s Orig. Sacr. book i. chap. ii, 4 11. and Mr. 
Shucktord’s Connections, vol. i. ed. 2. p. 247: 
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“ Adyta of the E egyptian temples.” The original i is in 
these words : "Ex rav Maveba +3 Se€ewrse, Ss: dor) Mroas- 
pals +8 Diradéros oi cepacsepeds ray ey Alyy sidwAwy, Ae te 


“ Vous tx Tay ™ Enpiadixe yn KEE SnOY heed, onc, 


Jared % iepoypapinais YPepmacs xexapardlngsopévion vad 
Cuil 1% ware Epes 3% 2 Eounvevieiowy pele Toy xolaxAue mdr 
x rn6 ieoxs diaréile tig Thy EAAnvIOR Qaviy yeepepnosy IEPO- 
PATOIKOIE % amolesioay ey RiEAras Ure Te “AyablodaiaorG 
Te eevlips eres waileds ot 3 Ter ty Tore advuross Tay bepicy 
Aiyuzliev™. Stillingfleet objects, with reason, to the 
absurdity of translating into the Greek tongue ‘with hic. 
roglyphic characters : and the author of the Connections 
well seeing that by ypeppaciw isporyAvgsxois must be un- 
derstood an alphabetic character, says the words should 
not be translated hieroglyphics, but sacred letters}: he 
might as well have said Gothic letters, tepoyavgixe being 
always used by the Ancients to denote characters 
for things, in opposition to alphabetic letters, or cha- 
racters, composing words. It is certain the text is cor- 
rupt; as may be seen, 1. From the word ypappaciv 
(which in strict propriety signifies the detters of an al- 
phabet) its being joined to tegoyaugixois, which denotes a 
species of marks tor things. 2. From the mention of a 
sacred dialect, tepa dicdrexl@ (ot which more hereafter); 
for if these records were written in a sacred dialect, it is 
plain the character employed must be alphabetic; and 
6) indeed it is expressed to be in the words iepoleapsncis 


ypappaot, which immediately follow; and if, out ot 


this dialect, it were translated into another, must not 
alphabetic characters be still employed ? And now we 
see not only that the present reading is wrong, but are 
led, by this last cbservation, to the right ; the passaye 
being without all _question to be read thus: pera Toy 
mie ee se AG x THS ieocs diacd tle fg Ty EAANvION Qwyny yeti 
poor JEPOrPAPIKOIS x, Samolefesoay ty BibArois, &c. —ypau- 
poow IEPOTPA®IKOIS, in speaking of the translation, 
being the very words just before employed in speaking 
of the original ; and with great propriety: for ‘epolpagixa 
was used by the ancients as a generic term, to signify as 
* Euseb. Chron. ed. Scal. Amst. 1658. p. 6. 
+ Connection of the Sacred and Profane listory, vol. i. p. 274+ 
and vol. ii. p. 204. 
well 
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well sacred letters composing words, as sacred ‘marks 


-standing ror things; ispefavgixe not so, but denoting only 
marks for things: so that the plain and sensible mean- 


ing of the passage is, that a work, written by the first 


Hermes, in the sacred dialect, and sacred letters, was. 


translated, by the second Iermes, into the Greek da- 
lect; the original sacred letters being still employed. 
And the reason is evident; the Greek translation was 
for the use of the Egyptians: but such would be soonest 
invited to the study of a foreign dialect when written in 
their own letters: a commmon inducement for translators 


into a foreien language, to preserve the original charac-° 


ter. Besides, this version was not for the Egyptians in 


general, but for the priests only ; and therefore their pe- 


culiar character was preserved. de 

We now begin to see that the whole extravagance in 
this account, which made it rejected by the Critics with 
so much contempt, is only in the high antiquity given to 


the fact; and this, the very circumstance of the fact re-- 


futes: for it not only tells us of sacred alphabetic letters, 
which we have shewn to be of late use amongst the 
Egyptians, but likewise of a saered dialect, which cer- 
tainly was still later: And, if Ibe not much mistaken, a 
passage in Herodotus will lcad us to the time when this 
translation was made, The historian tells us, that when 
Psammitichus, by the assistance of the Tonians and- 
Carians, had subdued all Egypt, he placed these Greek 
adventurers on both sides the Nile ; where .he assigned 
them lands and habitations, and sent among them Egyp- 
lian youths to be instructed in the Greek language ; from 
whence sprang the State-interpreters for that tongue * : 
Thus far the historian; from whose account of Psam- 


initichus’s project it appears, that his purpose was to 


* —Toios Of “Iwss xy Tiss Kapil, tors oufedleplacapévorrs avre, 3 
YauuitinG Nowe Hous tvoimncas ayTias aAAnAwy, we Noire To meres 
od — 9 Dy ratdas wapioart autos Aiyyalies, 77 EA\uox yrwzoe 
txdidzonechus ard Of THray ixuaborlwy shy “EAAade yAdooav, of vty 
“Epuneies dy Alytrdy yeydvacs. Euterp. 1. ii. ¢. 154. Hence it appears 
that the learned Dr. Prideaux was mistaken when he said—But the 
worst of it is, the ancient Egyptians did not speak Greek; the Plolermys 


Sirst brought that kinguage amongst thei —Connection, part il. lib. 1. 
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establish a constant intercourse with the Grecian nations. 
The youth picked out for interpreters were, without 
‘question, of the priesthood, all letters and learning re- 
-siding in that order; which had likewise a great share in 
the public administration. And now the priesthood 
having the Greek tongue amongst them, which its use 
im public affairs would make them diligently cultivate ; 


Where was the wonder that, about this time, some of 


-these interpreters, “Epunsées, should employ themselves 
‘in translating the sacred Egyptian records into the Gre- 
cian languace? ; 

But then as to the precise time of the invention of 
iRcyprian Lurrers, it can never be so much as guessed 
‘at; because /veroglyphics continued to be in use long 
after that time ; particularly on their public Monuments, 
-where. we » find no appearance of alphabetic characters. 


‘iHowever, that /etters were very early, we have shewn 


above; as well from otlicr circumstances, as from this, 
the giving the invention of them to the Gods * 

Those who are for deriving all civil improvements from 
‘the line of dbrahan, of course, bestow upon it the inven- 
tion of an ALpuAber. Butas this fancy is only amongst 
the loose ends of an hypothesis, without any foundation 
in Scripture, these critics differ much about the time. 
Some suppose /etters to have been in use amongst the 
Patriarchs; and, by them, transmitted to the Egyptians; 
-but there are such strong objections to this opinion (to 
mention no other than the Patriarch’s sending verbal 
messages where it was more natural as well as more «x- 
pedient to send them written), that others have ite 
proper to bring down the time to that of Moses qT, when 
Gop, they say, taught him the use of a/phabetic letters, 
in the exemplar ot the two tables written, as the text 
assures us, with the Linger of GOD. But how, from 


‘words, which at most only imply that the Ten CoM na nt: 


inents were miraculously eneraved as well as dictated, 
it can be concluded that letters were then first invented, 
I have not logic enough to find out. A common reader 
would be apt to infer trom it, that Ictters were now well 


* Sce pp. 131, 192. of this volume. 
t Sce note (1T] at the end of this Book, 
known 
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known to the Israelites, as Gop had thought fit to deliver 
the first elements of their religion in that ‘kind of w riting; 
I say, hé would be thus apt to infer, though Moses had 
never spoken of them on other occasions (which he hath 
done) as of things in familiar use *: But if Gop was in- 
deed the revealer of the artifice, how happened it that the 
history of so important a circumstance was not recorded ? 
for, as we shall see presently, the Alemory of it would 
have been one of the strongest barriers to idolatry. 
However, though I think it next to certain that Moses 
brought letters, with the rest of his learning, from Eoypt,. 
yet I could be easily persuaded to believe that he both 
enlarged 5 aiphabet, and altered the shapes of the 
letters sk The Hebrew alphabet, which he employed 
in the ee earey of the Pentateuch, is considerably 
fuller than that which Cadmus brought into Greece. 
Cadmus was of Thebes in Egypt; he sojourned in Syria, 


‘and sent from thence into epee: His country shews 


that his letters were Egyptian; and this, their difference 
in number from the Hebrew, sufficiently confirms ; 
Cadmus having only sixteen, and the Hebrews two and 
twenty. 2. That Mosrs likewise altered the shape of 
the Egyptian letters I think probable; all hieroglyphic 
writing was absolutely forbidden by the second com- 
mandment, and witha view worthy the divine wisdom ; 
hieroglyphics being, as we shall see hereafter, the great 
source of their idolatries and supersutions. But now 
alphabetic letters (which henceforth could be only uscd 
amongst the Hcbrews) being taken by the Egyptians f 
from their hieroglyphic figures, retained, as was natural, 
much of the shapes of those characters: to cut off there- 
fore all occasion of danger from symbolic images, Mosxs, 
as I suppose, altered the shapes of the gyptian letters, 
and reduced them into something like those simple forms 
in which we now find them. Those who in mucli 
later ages converted the northern Pagans to the Curis- 
tian Faith observed the same caution. T’or the charac 
ters of the northern alphabet, called Runic, having been 
abused to magical superstition, were then changed to t! 1G 


* See note [UU] at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [XX] at the end of this Book. 
} See p. 122, of this Volume, 
aro Poman. 
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Roman.—Tantas in his Runis (says: Sheringham) latere 
virtutes Gothi ante fidem susceplam rati sunt, ut sive 


hostium caput diris sacrandum, 


sive pestis morbique 


amoliendi, sive aliud. opus suscipiendum, se incanta- 
tionibus Runisque muniebant—Post fidem vero sus- 
ceptam Rune, qui incantationibus preestiglisque magicis 
in tantum adhibite fuerint, adeo fastidiri cceperunt, ut 
multi Jibri, multaque antiqua monumenta exinde. pre- 
postero zelo dejecta atque deleta sunt: unde historia 
Getica magnum dctrimentum. clademque accepit. Tan- 
dem vero, teste Loccenio, Sivfridi episcopi Britannici 
opera (Papa etiam Romano suam operam preestante) 
-eo res devenit ut Rune in Suecia A. DME. penitas abo- 


Marsham and Renandot ; 


—lerentur; & characteres Latini substituerentur * 


This account will reconcile the differing. systems of 


one of whom contends tT, that 


the Ictters which Cadmus brought into Greece were 
Egyptian: the other, that they were Phenician $; and 
both of them appeal to the authority of Herodotus ; who 
says pluinly, “that the alphabet brought by Cadmus 
into Greece was Leg yptian; and yet, speaking ot the three 
most ancient inscriptions i Greece, he says, they were 
in. Phenician characters, which very much resembled 
the Iontc :” for if what has been here supposed be allowed, 
then the alphabet which Cadmus carried with hin was 
doubtless of Moses’s invention, as to the form, but Exyp- 
tian, as to the power. It may be Jus 
tliat Renaudot's discourse is full of paralogisms, which 
ie solution detects. 
To this let me add another mbeeleriiie The 
Sona -points {as scems now to be generally agreed on) 
were added since the Jews ceased to be a nation. ‘Ihe 
Hebrew language. was originally, and so continued to be 
for a long ‘time, written without them. Now if God 
first” tanelit Moses an alphabet, can we believe that the 


vowels weuld have 


t worth observins, 


been thus generally omitted > But 


suppose Moses learnt his alphabet of the Egyptians, and 
jonly made it fuller, and altered the form of the letters, 


we may easily give 


a good account of the omission, ‘The 


Paeyptian alp habet, as we observed, was invented jor 


a 


* De Ang. gent. orig. pp. 292, 293. 
t Surlorigine des lettres Grecques. 
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precision, and used for secrecy. Both ends were an-’ 


swered by an alphabet with hardly any vowels. 


Thus we see that the form of alphabetic characters: was’ 
a matter of much importance to the tebrews, as’ to the’ 


integrity of their religion. If therefore "Gop was: the 
immediate author of them, it is’ difficult to suppose that 
Moses could omit to pobre the history of their invention; 


such a history being the best sanction to recomend” 
their use; and the best sscurity against a return to the 


idolatrous practice of hieroglyphic- “writing ; ; to which this 


people, so fond of os ptie 24 Manners, were violently 


inclined. 


But we ate. not yet done with Manet ; : The. last- 
circumstance opening the way to another discovery of 


great importance in the Egyptian antiquities : for by 


this passage we find they had not only sacred character “ 
and Ictters, but a sacred DIALECT or language also; 
for what he here calls iega dsataexos, in another place’ 


(where he interprets a certain word in this language) he 
calls ‘sepa yaaron *. It ee perhaps be imagined that 


this sacred dialect was only the more ancient Eeyptian 


langu: age; Ww hich being now grown into disuse,’ was pre- 


served ‘amongst the priesthood : But if we consider thes 


stnall and slow change to which thé Eastern languaves 
were subject ; especially that of a people who adinitted 


so little of foreign manners, we can scarce believe this— 


to have been the case. Besides, the sacred dialect was 
used for secrecy (being known only to the priests) which 
-could never be the condition of a national Janguage, how 
obsolete soever we may suppose it tobe grown. Alf this 
considered, I take the sacred dialect to have been a lan- 
vuage of their own framing: and one of their latest ex- 
pedients for keeping their science to themselves. We 
have shewn how, for the sake of exactness, as they grew 
nore speculative, they invented an alphabet to express 
their conceptions by ‘marks for zords, instead of marks 
for things: But the simple mystery of a peculiar hibset 
bet, employed i in a common tongue, would be soon ‘de- 
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tected ; they therefore, as now it appears, invented a 


‘peculiar language for the use of their alphabet ; and thus, 


under a double cover, effectually secured their hidden 
science. ‘The way of framing the sacred dialect, I sup- 
pose, to be this: They called things by the names of 
their hieroglyphical representatives: Thus Y« in the 
Egyptian tongue signifying a serpent ; anda serpent, in 
their hieroglyphics, denoting a king*, Yx, as Mancetho 
Informs us above, signified a king in the sacred dialect : 


_ And in this manner, their hicroglyphics became a suf- 


ficient fund for a new language. 

On the whole then it appears that the Egyptian priests 
had these three. methods of secreting. their recorded 
knowledge; by HIEROGLYPHIC SYMBOLS, by a SACER- 
DOTAL ALPHABET, and by a SACRED DIALECT. In 
explaining their several natures, and distinguishing them 
from the proper hieroglyphic, 1 have endeavoured to 
disembroil a subject which seems to have perplexed 
even the Ancients themselves ; who, in their accounts of 
the Egyptian literature, perpetually confound the several 
species of sacred writing with one another. What 
greatly contributed to this confusion, I presume, was the 
sacerdotal practice of promiscuously using, in one and 


‘the same book or literary monument, the several various 


species of sacred writing ; that is to say, the proper /uic- 
roglyphic, the symbolic, and the hierogrammatic ; as was 
done in composing the Bembine table, and the mystic 


— ritual described by Apuleius. 


_ Thus we find how it happened that that which had its 
origin in necessity, came, in time, to be employed for 
secrecy, and was at length improved into an ornament. 
But now, ju the incessant revolutions of things, this 
imagery, which was at first invented for open commu- 
nication, and was from thence converted into mystery, 
at length resumed its primitive use; and, in the flou- 
rishing ages of Greece and Rome, was employed in their 
monuments and medals as the shortest and plainest 
method of conveying men’s conceits; and a syMBOoL, 
which, in Egypt, was pregnant with profound wisdom, 
was in those places the vocabulary of the people. 

Yo illustrate these several changes and revolutions, 

* Horapollo, lib. i. cap. 50, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 
we 
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we shall once again take up our instance from LAN- 
GUAGE (which still, in all its minuter alterations and 
improvements, ran parailel with w RITING); and shew, 
how the original expedient, to communicate our thoughts 
in converse, the rude etfort of necessity, came in time, 
like the first liieroglyphics, to be turned into mystery, 
and afterwards improved into the arts of eloguence and 
persuasion. 

F. It hath been already shewn, in the fable of Jotham, 
how the Apologue corresponded to the proper Egyptian 
hieraglyphic; and was invented only to present a 
sensible image to the upunpRaHed conception of the 
hearer. 


As the change of the object, which the fable intro- . 


duced, made it exactly answer to the ¢ropecal hiero- 
alyphic ; so that sort of ProsopoPporra, which the fable 
much employed, representing a multitude under the 
image of one, made it equally correspond with the curio- 
logical hieroglyphic. 

II. But now, in after-times, either sey) men began 
to affect my stery, or their subject to require secrecy, they 
sradually changed the dpologue or fable, by quatut and 
far-fetched allusions, into a PARABLE, on set purpose 
to throw obscurity over the information ; just as the 
tropical hieroglyphic was turned into the trapical symbol. 
We find innumerable instances of this inode of speech: in 
Scripture : Thus Gop by the prophet Ezekiel :—‘* Son 

‘ of-man, utter a PARABLE unto the rebellious house, 
“ and say unto them, Thus saith the Lorp Gon, Set 
“on a pot, set it on, and also pour water into it: gather 
“* the pieces thereof into it, even every good piece, the 
“ thigh and the shoulder, fill it with the choice bones. 
“ Take the choice of the flock, and burn also the bones 
‘© under it, and make it boil weil, and let them seeth 
*€ the benes of it therein *.” 

And in this manner was the Parable employed both 
amongst the Ovicotalists and Greeks: and thus the Jews 
understood it, as appears by the complaint of the pro- 
phet: “ Ah, Lorn! they say ot me, Doth he not speak 
‘ Pee Ae Est? ” and by this denunciation ot our Lorp 
himself; “‘ Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 

’s Ezek. xxiv. 3, & seq. + [bi.xx. 49. 
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“ of the kingdom of Gop; but to others in PARABLES: 
“ that seeing they might not see, and hearing they mi oht 
“ not understand *.” And thus that great master of 
Grecian cloquence, Demetrius Phalercus, exph uns it: 
« The allegory is used (says he) as a covering and dis- 
“* guise to the discourse ‘3 

Lil. We have observed, that the Syxdel, the more it 
eoediied from the proper Hieros alyphic, the more it be- 
came obscure; till it divided itscif, at length, into two 
sorts, the in opical and the yn ratical: Just so again it 
was with t the Paradle, which (answering to the tropical 
symbol) grew more and more paar) ‘till at became 
a RIDDLE; and this again exactly corresponded to the 
entgmatical Hieroglyphic. ae 

This, in sacred $ Scripture, is called a DARK SAYING, 
nar! tzoxiv. lor the nature of God's dispensation re- 
quired cnigmas; and the genius of those times made 
them natural. The prophet Ezekiel wil faraish us with 
an example :—“ And the word of the Lorn (says he) 
‘* came unto me, saying, Son of man, put forth a rRrp- 
DLE, and speak a Parable unto the house of Israel ; 
“‘ and say, Thus saith the Lorp Gop, A great eagle 
with great wings, long winged, full of feathers, wh: ich 
‘* had divers colours, came nto Lebanoa, and took the 
“ highest branch of the cedar; he cropt off the top of 
i his young twigs, and carried it into a land ot traf- 
“ fict,” &c. In the interpretation of these Lt/adles 
consisted much of the old Eastern Wisdom, according 
to the observation of the Wise-man: ‘‘ A man of under- 
** standing (says he) shall. attain unto wise counsels ; 
“ understand a Proverb and the interpretation; the 
© words of the Wise and their DARK sAyINGs||.” It 
was the custom too, as we learn from Scripture (and it 


Jasted long, % as we learn from Josephus**), for the Sages 
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of those times to send or cffer rrppres to each other, 
for a trial of sagacity, to the exposition of which, re- 
wards and penalties were annexed *;. so that the present 
of a riddle was sometimes only a stratagem for a booty: 
hence, thie understanding dark sentences became pro- 
verbial amongst the Hebrews to siznity the arts of fraud 
and deceit; as may be collected from the character 


given by Daniel of Antiochus Epiphanes: ‘ And in the 
g sjatreieinateed | 
“the latter time of their kingdom, when the transgres~ 


“ sors are come to the full, a king of fierce countenance 
“ and UNDERSTANDING DARK SENTENCES Shall stand 
“ up+.” the wire: 
The mysterious cover to this kind of wisdom made it 
(as always such a cover will) the most high-prized accom- 
plishment: so when the Psalmist would raise and en- 


gage the attention of his audience, he begins his song 


m this manner: “ Elcar, all ye people; give ear, all 
“ ye inhabitants of the world: both low and high, - rich 
“and poor together. My mouth shall speak of wis- 
“ dom, and the meditation of my heart shall be of un- 
“ derstanding. I wilt INCLINE MINE EAR TO A 
“ PARABLE; I WILL OPEN MY DARK SAYING UPON 
“tHe Harpt.” For as a great Critic in sacred and 
profane learning rightly observes upon the place: Psal- 
mi hujus auctor, quo auditores attentos reddat, his pro- 
mittit se de rebus mavinis, & in guibus summa sapicntia 
posita sit, dicturum; & in carmine hoc componendo 
artem quan potuit maxunan adhibut, ut materia dig- 
num redderet |). ; 
And as, in the improved art of writine by Syndols, 
the Eeyptians (as well to give it the air of learning and 
elegance, as to cloud it with a variegated obscurity) 
studied all the singular properties of beings, and their 
relations; in order to fit them for representatives of other 
things; so in the art. of sPEAKING, men soon began to 
adorn those modes of information just now imentioned 
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with tropes and figures; till at length Posterity began to 

doubt about the original of figurative expression: even 
as they had doubted about the original of hieroglyphic 
painting: whereas, in truth, the first, like the latter, 
owed its birth to mere want and rusticity; that is, a 
want of words, and rusticity of conception. To give an 
instance of the first want, in the pLEoNAsy; of the lat- 
ter, in the METAPHOR: for Eastern speech abounds 
with these figures; they constitute its pride and beauty; 
and to excel in them, consists the art of their orators 
and poets. 

1. The Pleonasin evidently arose from the narrowness 
of a simple language: the Hebrew, in which this ficure 
abounds, is the scantiest of all the learned languages of 
the East: dinant (says Grotius) Hebrei verborum co- 
pian; ttaque rem eandem nuiltis verbis exprimunt *. 
He does not tell us the reason; but it is seen above, 
and appears to be the true: for when the speaker's 
phrase comes not up to bis ideas (as m a scanty Jan- 
guage it often will not), he naturally endeavours to 
explain himself by a repetition of the thought in other 
words; as he whose body is straitened in room is never 
relieved but by a continual change of posture. We may 
observe this to happen frequently in common conversa- 
tion; where the conception of the speaker is stronger 
than his expression. ‘lhe most scanty language there- 
fore will be always fullest of repetitions, which is the 
only copa in that which Grotius speaks of. 

2. The Jfetaphor arose as evidently from rusticity of 
conception, as the pleonasm from the want of words. 
The first simple ages, uncultivated, and immerged in 
sense, could express their rude conceptions of abstract 
Ideas, and the reflex operations of the mind, only by 
material images; which, so applied, became metaphors. 
This, and. not the wannth of a florid and improved 
fancy, as is commonly supposed, was the true original 
ot figurative expression. We-see it even at this day 10 
the style of the American savages, though of the coldest 
and most phlegmatic complexions, such as the Troquo!s 
of the Northern continent; of whom a learned mission- 
ary says: “ They affect a lively close expression, like 

* In Hab. i. 3. 
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‘‘ the Lacedemonians ; yet for all that their style is fgw- 
“ yative, aud wholly metaphorical *. ” Their phlegm 
could only make them style concise, not take away the 
figures; and the conjunction of these different characters 
in it, shews plainly that metaphors were from necessity, 
not choice. The very same character, in other words, 
Diodorus gives of the style of the ancient Gauls: In 
conversation, says he, they use the utmost brevity, at- 
tended with a highly figurative obscurity: their speech: 
abounds with a licentious kind. of Synecdoche, which 
leaves much to the hearer to cadets and divine; and 
also with hyperboles+-. 


But we need not these far-fetched eore! He:. 


who will only reflect on what is so common as generally 
to escape reflection, may observe, that the common 
people are always most given to speak in figures. Ci- 
cero observed this long ago, where encouraging the use 
of metaphors, even in the ‘simpler style, he says,—TTans- 
latione fortasse crebrior, qua frequentissime sermo omnis 
utitur non modo urbanorum, sed: etiam swsticorum, 
Siquidem est eorum, gemmare vites, sitire agros, latas 
esse segetes, lucuriosa frumenta. Nihil horum parum 


audacter, sed aut simile est illi, unde transferas: aut, 


si res suum nullum habet nomen, docend: causa sump- 
tum, aut ludendi videturt. Hence too, the people’s 

delight in that other figure ‘of speech, Proverns, a pas- 
sion not stronger in our own times than in those of 
Aristotle 5 who observes of ATPOIKOI paris TNQMO- 
TYTIOI cist. And the gross images under which prover- 
bial truths in all languages are conveyed, shew they only 
delighted in their own inventions: for, to the People, it 
is certain, we are altogether indebted for this species of 
instruction, 

It is true, when gross conception inet with a warm 
imagination which delighted in painting strong and lively 
images, and was improved by exercise and use, figura- 
tive. expression would be soon adorned with all the 
flourishes of wit. For wit consists in using strong meta- 
phoric images in uncommon yet apt allusions: just as 


* See note [YY] at the end of this Book, 
+ See note [ZZ] at the erd of this Book, 
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ancient Egyptian wrspom’ did in hieroglyphic syinbols 
fancifully analowized: Plato perhaps had something of 
this in his thoughts Gf he had not, he had hardly any 


thing so gooa) w hen he observed to Alcibiades, that the | 


People wes an excellent master of language*. 

‘Thus we see it has ever been the way of men, both j In 
Speech and Writing, as well as in Clothes and Habita- 
tions, to turn their wants and necessities into ewe and 
ornament +. ' 

yin the first parallel between Speech and 177 riting, 
we have compared metaphors to the letters of an alpha- 
bet; and how well the parallel runs maybe further scen 
from hence: The Egyptians had, as has been shewn, 
two sorts of ve abetic letters, the one popular, the 
other sacerdotal; so had the’ Ancients in gencral two 
sorts of metaphors; one open and inteligible, another 
hidden and mysterious. Vhe prophetic writings are full 
of this latter sort. To instance only in the famous pre- 


diction of Balaam: There shall come a stan out of 


Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise cut ef Israel}. This 
prophecy may possibly in some sense relate to David; 
but, without question, it belongs principally to Jesus: 
the metaphor of a sceptre was common and popular, to 
denote a ruler, like David; but the stu, though it also 
signified, in the prophetic writings |], a temporal prince 
or ruler, yet had a secret and hidden meaning likewise : 
a star in the Egyptian hieroglyphies denoted Gop : 
and how much hierogluphie writug influenced the cast- 
ern languages We shall see sagan Thus cop, in thc 
prophet Amos, reproving th e Israchites for their ido latry 
on their first coming out of Eevpt, says: “ Ye have 
“born the tabernacle of vour AJoloch, and Chiun your 
** jmages, THE STAR OF YOUR GOD, which ye made to 
“+ yourselves **.” The star of your Gop is a sublime 
figure to signify the image of your Gop ; for a star bey 
employed in hicroglyp! ules to signity Gop, it is used here 
with ereat elegance, to signify the material image of a 


-* See note [AAA] at the end of hits Book. > 

+ See note [BBBI at the end of this Book. 
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cop: the words, the star of your con, being only a 
repetition, so usval in the Hebrew tongue, of ‘the. pre- 
ceding, Chiun your images. Wence we conclude that 
the metaphor here used by Balaam of a star was of thai 
abstruse mysterious kind; and is so to be understood ; 
and consequently taat it related only in the ALE rious 
sense to Curis, the eternal son of Gon. Nr 
We have hated how Symbels, which came ron 
open LZieroglyphics, lost the mysterious nature, and 
recovered again their primitive use in the flourishing ages 
of Greece and Rome. Just so again it was with the 
Parable; . which coming from the simple dApologue, 
often returned to its first. clear ness, and habiie a pro- 
verb plain and intelligible to all. ‘ in that day (says 
“the prophet Micah) shall one take up a Parable 
ae 
“ bakkuk) take up a Parable against him, and a taunt- 
Ing proverb against him, and | say +, Sis 


4 Thus WRITING and LANGUAGE, throughout all their 


various modes, ran exactly the same fortune: invented 
out of necessity, to communicate men’s thoughts to one 
auother; they were continued out of choice, for mystery 
and ornament; and they ended at last as they began, . in 
the way of popular i information. 

Hitherto we have considered the relation only as cee 
stand in an independent parallei; but as tuey are only 


two different ways of communicating the same concep- 


tions, they must needs have a mighty. influence upon one 
another. To explain this in the manacr it deserves 
would require a just volume; and as a properer place 
nay be found tor it, when we come to consider the ob- 
jections to the style of Scripture, it will be sufficient just 
to ape upon it at present. 

The influence Language would have on the first 
kind of writing, which was hicroglyphical, is easy to 


-) 


conceive. -. Language,, we have shewn, was, out of 


mere necessity, hig shy jwurative, and fall of material 
iniages; so that w ‘hen men. first thought of. recording 
their conte ptions, the writing would he, of enurse, that 
very picture which was betore painted in the fancy, .and 
froin thence, delineated in words: Even long alter, 
pe Chap. 4s ¥oTbidever. 657° * ' 
when 


against you*, *” &c. “ Shall not all these (says Ha-, 
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when figurative speech was continued out of choice, and 


adorned with all the invention of wit, as amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, and that the genius of the simpler 
hieroglyphic-writing was again reviv ed for ornament, in 
EMBLEMS and DEVICEs, ‘the poetic habit of personal- 
izing every thing, filled their coins, their arches, their 
altars, &e. with all kinds of imaginary Beings, All the 
qualities of the mind, all the affections of the body, all 
the properties of countries, cities, rivers, mountains, be- 
came the secds of living things: for, 


—‘ as IMAGINATION bodied forth. 
“ The forms of things unknown, the artist’s hand 
“ Turn’d them to shape, and gave to airy nothing 
© A local habitation and a name *,’ 


-2. The reciprocal influence hieroglyphic writing would 
have on language is as evident. ‘The Chinese, we have 
seen, used this kind of writing, as well as the Egyptians; 
and the character given of their language is entirely cor- 
respondent: ‘ The style of the Chinese, in their coin- 
‘* positions, (says Du Ilalde), is aystTERtous, concise, 
“ ALLEGORIC, and sometimes obscure. They say much 
* in few words. . Their expressions are lively, ani- 
** mated, and thick sown with dold comparisons, and 
* noble metaphors t.” ‘Their style, we sce, was concise 
and 8 uraticve; the very character, as we have seen, of 
all the barbarous nations wpon earth, both ancient and 
modern; for Nature is ever uniform. The cold: phicg- 
matic temper of the Chinese made their style short and 
laconic; the use of hieroglyphics made it figurative ; 
and from this mixture it became cohscure : but had those 


‘remote inhabitants of the East and West possessed the 


warm imagination of the proper Asiatics, then had their 
language, like that of the people spoken of above, 
abounded with pleonasms instead of laconisms. The old 
Asiatic style, so highly figurative, seems likewise, by 


* Shakespeare. 

+ Le Stile des Chinois dans leurs compositions est mysterieur, con: 
cis, allegorique, & quelquetois okscur. Is disent be: wucoUup de chosus 
en peu de p: aroles, Leurs expressions sont vives, anunces & semces 
de comparaisons hardies, & de metaphores nobles. Descr, de 'bn- 
pire de la Chine, toin. ii, p. 227. Puris, 1735. 
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what we find of its remains, in the prophetic language 
ot the sacred writers, to have been evidently fashioned 


to the mode of ancient Hieroglyphics, both curiologic 


and tropical. Of the first kind are the figurative ex- 


pressions of spotted garments, to denote iniquity; an 


intoxicating draught, to signify error and misery; the 
sword and bow, a warrior; a gigantic stature, a mighty 
leader ; balance, weights and measures, a judge or ma- 
gistrate ; arms, a powerful nation, like the Roman.. Of 
the second kind, which answers to the tropical hierogly- 
phic, is the calling empires, kings, and nobles, by the 
names of the Aeavenly honinaries, the sun, moon, and 
stars; their temporary disasters or entire overthrow, 
denoted by eclipses and extinctions; the destruction of 
the Nobility, by stars falling from the firmament ; 
hostile invasions, by thunder and tempestuous winds; 
and leaders of armies, conquerors, and founders of em- 
pire, by lions, bears, leopards, goats, or high trees. 
In a word, the prophetic style seems to be a sPEAKINC 
HIEROGLY PHIC. . 

These observations will not only assist us in the intel - 
ligence of the Old and New Tcstament, but likewise 
vindicate their character from the illiterate cavils of mo- 
dern libertines, who have foolishly mistaken that colour- 
ing for the peculiar workmanship of the speaker's heated 
imagination, which was the sober established language 
of their times; a language which Gop and his Son con- 
descended to employ, as the properest vehicle of the 
high mysterious ways of Providence, im the revelation of 
themselves to mankind. 

But to come to a conclusion. We must observe in 
the last place, that, besides the many changes which the 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics underwent, they at length 
suffered a very perverse corruption. It hath been al- 
ready seen, how the MysTErIEs, that other grand 
vehicle of Egyptian wisdom, degenerated mto magic: 
just so it happened with the HrERoGLYPHiIcs ; for their 
characters being become, in. a proper sense, sacred (as 
will be explained hereafter), it disposed the more super- 
Stitious to engrave them upon gems, and wear them as 
amulets or charms. But this abuse scems not to have 
been much earlier than the established worship Be 
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God Serapis: which happened under the Ptolemys ; and 
was first brought to the general knowledge of the world 
by: certain Christian heretics*, and natives of Evypt, 
who had mingled a number of Pagan superstitions with 
their Christianity. These gems, called abrAXAS, fre- 
quently to be met with in the cabinets of the curious, 
are engraven with ail kinds of hieroglyphic characters. 
For this abusive original, we have the testimony of Ru- 
finus the ecclesiastical historian, contemporary with 
St. Jerome: /Vho cun reckon wp, says he, the horrid 
‘superstitions practised at Canopus? where under pre- 
tence of wterpreimg the SACERDOTAL LETTERS, for so 
they call the ancient Egyptian characters, a public 
school may be almost said to be opened for the teaching 
magical arts}. Hence these characters carne to be 
called Chaldaie, the Chaldeans being particularly ad- 
dicted to magic. So Cassiodorus, speaking of the obe- 
lisks in the Roman circus, which were brought from 
Egypt, calls the, inscriptions on them Chaldaica signa t: 
To the sfbraras afterwards succeeded Tatismays ||: 
which (mixed, like the other, with the dotages of judicial 
astrology) are held in high reverence’ to this day, in all 
Mahometan countrics. And here let me observe, that 
from the low date of these kinds of charms may be scen 
the impertinence of what Sir John Marsham brings from 
late Greek and Roman writers, to confront and discredit 
the mysterious elevation of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness ¥. 
But what must we think of Krrcuer, who hath mis- 
taken these superstitions for the ancicut Egyptian wis- 
dom: and setting up with this mayic, and tuat other ol 
the mysteries, which the later Platonists and Pythago- 
reans had jumbled together, in the production of their 
fanatic-philosophy, soon ingrossed, in imagination, wll 


* See note [CCC] at the end of this Book. ae 

+ —Canopi quis enumerct superstitiosa flugitia? Ubs praterts 
SacenDoraLiem Livenarnum, ita enim appellant antiquas Egypt? 
orum literas, Alagice artis crat pene publica schola. Eecles. hist 
lib, ii. caps xxvi. 1a shanna . 

4° Ubi sacra priscorum Chaldaicis signis, quasi literis, indicaates 
Lib. iii. ep. 51. et lib. iil. ep. 2. 

\| See note [DDD] at the end of this Book. 
“J See note [LEE] at the ead of this Book. the 
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the treasures of Antiquity*? Iowever, to. be just, it 
myst be owned that he was misled by the Ancients them- 

selves; some of whom imagined that the very first hie- 
roalyphics were tainted with “this magical pollution, just 

as some Moderns would have the er Mysteries to be 

corrupted by debauched practices. So Lucan, speak- 
ipg of the times before alphabetic writing, says, 


«© Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere Biblos 
© Noverat, et savis tantum, volucresque tereeque 
-  Sculptaque servabant maGICAs animalia LINGUAS.” 


Here, we see, the abuse and the invention are made 


coéval. An extravagant error, which the least attention 
to the history of the human mind and the eM ee of 
its operations might have prevented. 

To conclude, I have here presumed to dispute an 
unquestioned proposition, That the Egyptians wmvented 
hieroglyphics for the sake of secrecy.- It will be well if 
the evidence of the reasoning may excuse the singularity 
of the paradox. This is certain, the subject hath long 
remained in obscurity; and as certain, that I have, 
some how or other, been able to throw a little scattered 
light into the darkest corners of it. Whether the com- 
mcen opinion occasioned the obscurity, and the notion 
here advanced has contributed to remove it, is left for the 
candid: reader to determine f. | ) 
| Bee i 

And now to apply this matter to the proof of our Pro- 
position ; for this long Discourse on Jfieroglyphic writing 

* The following are three of his six Postulata on which he sauttae 
i whole interpretation of the Egypti:nAzeroglyphies :-— 

Hieroglyphica Agyptiorum doctrina nihil aliud est quam arcana 
de Bea divinisque Ideis, Angelis, Damonbus, caterisg; mundana- 
rwn potestatum classibus ordinibusque scientia, gavis potissimum in- 
sculpta. 

5. Hieroglyphica Symbola non tantim sublimium erant significativa 
sacramentorum; sed & naturalem quandam efficactam habere credeban- 
tur, tum ad Genios bonos quibuscum occultam, & in abdita natura 

abysso latentem sympathiam habere putabantur, attrahendos; twn ad 
contrartos & antitechnos Genios, 0b eorundem cum us antipathiam, 
cue cendos profligandosque. 

5. Hieroglyphica Symbola nihil aliud qudm prophylactica quadam 
signa, omnium malorum averruncativa, ob mirificum catenurum mun- 
dialium consenswn connexionemque, esse existimabantur, 


CEdip. gypt. tom, ill. p- 4- 
+ See note [FFF] at the end of this Book, 
Mie LV N 1s 
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is particularly given to deduce from its nature, origin, 
and use, an internal argument for the high antiquity ot 
Eeyptian learning. 

Let us see then how the evidence stand The true 
Egyptian learning, which the early Greek Sages brought 
from thence to pdote their own country, was, by the 

concurrent testimony of these writers, all contained in 
Hieroglyphics. "They record a simple fact; and, ina 
fact of this nature, they could not be deceived ; though 
in the causes of it they well might; and, as we have 
shewn, indeed were.—But hierogly phic- writing thus in- 
vented, was improved into a contrivance. to record their 
secrct wisdom, long before an Alphabet was found out; 
‘and yet an alphabet was of so high and almost immemo- 
rial antiquity as to pass for an invention of the Gods: 
and conséquently to deceive some men into an opinion 
that Letters were prior in time to Hieroglyphics *. 
‘ "To this it may be objected, “ That, as I pretend 
Hieroglyphics were not invented for secrecy, but after- 
wards turned to that use, and even employed in it, long 
after the invention of alphabetic letters, it might very 
well be, that this profound learning, which all agree to 
have been recorded in Hieroglyphics, was the product 
of ages much below the antiquity enquired after.” 

Now, not to insist upon the Grecian testimony, which 
makes the learned hieroglyphics coeval with the first 
race of kings; I reply, and might well rest the matter 
on this single argument,—That if at the invention of 
letters, much high-prized learning had not been con- 
tained in Hieroglyphics, but only plain memorials of 
civil matters, no plausible reason can be given why the 
Egyptians did not then discontinue a way ‘of writing so 
troublesome and imperfect. It hath been shevwn, ‘that 
in the very early ages of the world, all nations, as well 
as the Egyptian, used to record the succession of time 
and revolutions of State in Aieroglyphic characters: but, 
of these, none, besides the Egyptians, continued to 
write by marks for things, after the invention of /e¢ters. 
All others immediately dropt their bieroglyphics on the 
discovery of that more commodious method. ‘The rea- 
son of which is plain; all others were totally unlearned 


* See note [GGG] at the end of this Book. : 
p10) 
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in those periods of their existence preceding the know" 


ledge of letters; consequently, as their hieroglyphics 


were emploved in nothing but to record the rade annals 
of their history, they had no inducement to continue 
them: but at this remarkable era, Egypt was very 
learned : and hieroglyphics being the repositories of its 
learning, these monuments would be in high veneration, 


and that veneration would perpetuate their use. There is - 


but one example perhaps in the world, besides the Egyp- 
tian, where a people’s learning was first recorded in 
"hieroglyphic characters ; and this one example will sup- 
port our argument: the people I mean are the Cur- 
NESE; who, as the Missionaries assure us, bear such 
esteem and reverence for their ancient character, that, 
when they find it curiously written, they prefer it to the 
most eleyant painting, and purchase the least scrap at 
an excessive price: they will not (we are told) apply the 
paper even of avy common book, on which these charac- 
ters are written, to a profane or vulgar use; and their 
joiners and masons do not dare to tear a printed leaf 
which they find pasted to the wall or wainscot*. Now 
if at length, these people should be prevailed on to use 
the more excellent way of writing with the letters of an 
alphabet, can any one doubt but that their Mandarins 
would still continue these venerable hieroglyphic charac- 
ters in their works of Science and Religion? ‘Thus, 
what we see would be the case here was without all 
question the case of the Egyptians ; Characters become 
the vehicle of such treasures of learning nmiust be in the 
highest reverence: and, indeed, the name of Hicrogly- 
phics, under which they were delivered to the Greeks, 
shews they were in fact thus reverenced f. But that 


* Ils preferent méme un beau caractere a la plus admirable pein- 
ture, & l’on en voit souvent qui achetent bien cher une page de vicux 
caracteres, quand ils sont bien formez. Ils honorent leurs carac- 
teres jusques dans les livres les plus ordinaires, & si par hasard 
quelques feiiilles etvient tombées, ils les ramassent avec respect: ce 
seroit, selon eux, un grossierete & une-impolitesse, d’en faire un 
usage profane, de les touler aux pieds en marchant, de les jetter 
méme avec indifference; souvent il arrive, que les menuisiers & les 
Miacons n’osent pas dechirer une feitiile imprimée, qui se trouve 
coliée sur le mur, ou sur le bois. Ils craignent de fuire une faute. 
Du Halde, Descr. de l/Empire de la Chine, tom, il. p. 228. 

+ See p.120; and see note [IIE] at the end of this Book. 
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fearning which was contained jin hieroglyphics, and was, 
of itself, sufficient to perpetuate their use, gave birth to 
a tradition which would effectually secure “it and this 
was, .that the Gons themselves invented hieroglyphic 
writing. 

On the whole, The argument drawn from heir CON- 
TINUED USE seems so sure a proof of the high antiquity 
of Egyptian learning in general, that one might safely 
rest the whole upon it: Bat to remove all cavil, I shail 
praceed to other, and, as I think, incontestable proofs 
of the antiquity of that learning, and particularly the 
theologic: the one taken from the true original of the art 
of Ow1ro- CRITIC, or interpretation of dreams ; and the 
other from the true origmal of ANIMAL WoRsHIP: both 
of these fantastic super ‘stitions being the genuine and pe- 

culiar growth of Ecypr. - 

% ag he art of Onrrocritic, from whose original I 
deduce my first proof, made a very considerable part of 
ancient Pagan religion. Artemidorus, who lived about 
the beginning of the second century, and wrote a treatise 
on Dreans, collected from much earlier writers, divides 
dreams into two kinds, the speczlative and the allego- 
rical*; the first kind is that which presents a plain and 
direct picture of the matter about which the Dream gives 
information; the second is an oblique intimation of it, 
by a tropical or symbolic image: This latter, which 
makes up the large farrago of dreams, is the only kind 
that needs an Interpreter; on which account Macrobius 
defines a Dream to be tie notice of something Aid in 
allegor ‘y which wants to be explained +. 

So that the question will be, on what grounds or rules 
of interpretation the Onirocritics proceeded, when, if a 
man dreamt of a dragon, the Interpreter assured him it 
signified majesty ; it “of a serpent, a disease; a viper, 
money ; frogs, ampostors; pigeons and stock-doves, wo- 
men; partridges, mpous persons; a swallow, sorrow, 


* "Er, Tuy Sreteuy, a bby zich Sruenparvesh ot OF rrnryopindl % 
Stwenpalixel ply, ob 7 ‘Eavloy SMa wpoatainarss— ANAnfogixol ob, ob Pte 
RdAwy BAa onucivorles.—Artemid. Oneir. lib. 1. cap, 2 


4 Sommium proprie vocatur, quod teyit figuris ct velut ambagibus, 
non nisi interpretatione intelligendam, “significationem rei que de- 
monstratur.—Inu Somn. Scrip. lib. i, cap. 3. 
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death, and disaster ;- cats, adultery; the ichneumon, 
deceitful and mischievous men*, &c. for the whole art of 
ancient omrocritic was concerned in these remote and 
mysterious relations. Now the early Interpreters of 
dreams were not juggling impostors; but, like the early 
judicial Astrologers, more superstitious than their neigh- 
bours; and so the first who fell into their own delusions. 
However, suppose them to have been as arrant cheats as 
any of their successors, yet at their first setting up they 
must have had materials proper for their trade; which 
could never be the wild workings of each man’s private 
fancy. Their customers would look to find a known ana- 
logy, become venerable by long application to mysterious: 
wisdom, for the groundwork of their deciphering; and 
the Decipherers themselves would as. naturally fly to’ 
some confessed authority, to support their pretended 
Science. But what ground or authority could this be, 
if not the mysterious learning of symbolic characters? 
Here we seem to have got a solution of the difficulty. 
The Egyptian priests, the first interpreters of dreams, 
took their rules for this species of DIVINATION, from 
their symbolic riddling, in which they were so deeply read : 
A ground of interpretation which would give the strongest 
credit to the Art; and equally satisfy the Diviner and 
the Consulter: for by this time it was generally believed 
that their Gods had given them hieroglyphic writing. 
So that nothing was more natural than to imagine that 
these Gods, who in their opinion gave dreams likewise, 
had employed the same mode of expression in both re- 
velations. This, I suppose, was the true originalt of 
onirocritic, or the interpretation of those dreams called 
allegorical ; that is, of dreams in general; for the wild- 
ness of an unbridled fancy will make almost all natural 
dreams to be of that kind. It is true, the Art being 
now well established, every age adorned it with addi- 
tional superstitions ; so that at length the old foundation 
became quite lost in these new incrustations. F 
If this account of its original stood in need of farther 
evidence, I might urge the rules of interpretation here 
given from Artemidorus, anda great many more which 
* Vid, Artemidor. + See note [III] at the end of this Book. 
N 3 - might 
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might have been given ; all of them conformable to the 
symbolic hierog lyphics in Horapollo. 

Herodotus, in Clio, tells us, how Cyrus, dreaming 
that young Darius had wrncGs on his shoulders, which, 
when spread out, shaded Asia and Europe, understood this 
dream vy the assistance of his Interpreters, to signiiy 
(as we must needs conclude) a conspiracy formed against 
hiny by that young man. Now Sanchoniatho tells us + 
that in the most ancient Aieroglyphic writing, a supreme 
governor was designed by a man with four wines, and 
his heutenants or princes under him by a man with two: 
and that their being ewt-streiched signified action or 
design f. 

But there is one remarkable circumstance wtiicd puts 
the matter out of all doubt. The technical term used 
by the Onirocritics tor the phantasms seen in dreams, 
was ZTOIXEIA }{, elements. Tt would be hard to give a 
good account of “the use of so odd a terin on any other 
supposition than. the derivation of ovirocritic from sym- 
bolic writing. On that supposition it is easy and evid lent; 
for syinbolic marks || were called ETOIXEIA, Now when 
they used symbols to decipher dreams, nothing was 
more natural than to give the same significative Images, 
on the stone and in the fancy, the same appellation. 

The reason why the Egyptian priests (who, we have 
seen, used the Greek tongue very early) called their hie- 
roglyphic and symbolic marks Ereiyeia, was because, in 
this way of writing, they employed all kinds of natural 
entities, to denote ‘their mental conceptions ; the proper 
signification of Eros being the first elements and 
principles of things, out of which all beings arise, and, 
of which, they are compounded §. Hence it came that 
alphabetic Ictters, which were an improvement on hiero- 
glyphics and received their first shapes from hieroglyphic 
Images, were called Trane. 

So much for the original of onirocritic. To bring it 


to the point, we are next to consider its antiquity. Now, 


* See above, p. 122. 
¢ See note [KKK’ at the end of this Book. 
3 Sce note [LLL] at the end of this Book. 
§ See note [MMM] at the end of this Book. 
} See p- 120. 
Scripture 
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Scripture leads us to the practice of this artas high up as 
the age of Joseph. ‘e | 

Pharaoh had two dreams * ; one of seven kine, the 
other of seven ears of corn. We see both these phan- 
tasms [Eroneia] were symbols of Egypt: The ears de- 
noting its. distinguished fertility; the Aine, its great 
tutelary patroness, Isis. Pharaoh knew thus much 
without an Interpreter; and hence arose his solicitude 
and anxiety to understand the rest, asa matter that 
concerned the Public: Accordingly, when Joseph f 
comes to decipher these dreams, he does not tell the king 
that the two sevens denoted seven years in Leypi, but 
simply seven years: ‘lhe scene: of the famine needed no 
deciphering. Unlike, in this, to the interpretation of 
Daniel, when Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream a fair: 
and high tree; which being the symbol of majesty in 
general, the prophet explains its particular meaning, 
“‘ The tree that thou sawest—it is ruou, O king {.” 

The argument therefore stands thus : the Onirocritics 
borrowed their art of deciphering trom symbolic hiero- 
glyphics.—But this could not be till hieroglyphics were 
become sacred, by being made the cloudy vehicle of 
their Theology; because, till then, hieroglyphics had 
neither authority enough to support the credit of those 
interpretations, nor a perplexity sufficiently copious to 
support the mystery of this application.—But by the 
time hicroglyphics were become sacred, Egypt was very 
learned.—Now they were sacred in the days of Joseph, 
as appears from the use of interpreting dreams according 
to those Symbols.—Therefore learned Egypt of wery 
high antiquity. 

II. My second argument for this antiquity is deduced 
from the true original of ANIMAL-Worsurp ; and stands 
thus: We have observed, that in those improved hiero- 
glyphics, called Symbols (in which, it is contessed, the 
ancient Egyptian learning was contained) the less obvious 
properties of animals occasioned their becoming marks, 
by analogical adaption, for very different ideas, whether 
of substances or modes; which plainly intimates that 

* Gens xii. 
+ Seenote [NNN] at the end of this Book. 
J Dan. iv. 19, 20, 21. 
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physical knowledge had been long cultivated. Now these 
symbols I hold to be the true origival of ANIMAL 
Worst? in Egypt. But animal worship was the es¢a- 
blished worship in the time of Moses, as is evident front 
the book of Lvedus: Therefore the Egyptian learning 
was of this high antiquity *.. The only proposition, in 
this argument, that needs any proof, is the first. The 
reasons therefore which induce. me to think symbolic 
writing to be the sole origin of Animal-worship are 
These sagre’ 6 tor’ e* 

1. This kind of idolatry was peculiar to the Egyptian 
superstition ; and almost unknown to all the Casts of pa- 
ganism, but such as were evidently copied from that 
original +: Moses treats it as their distinguishing su- 
perstition {: The Greeks and Romans, though at a loss 
for its original, yet speak of it as the peculiar extrava- 
gance of HLeypt: And the most intelligent of the 
moderns consider it in the very same light |}. 

2. The Egyptians not only worshipped Animals, but 
PLANTS; and, in a word, every kind of being that had 
qualities remarkably singular or efficacious ; beeause all 
these had found their place in symbolic writing: For, as 
hath been shewn, when Hieroglyphics came to be em- 
ployed for mystery, no sooncr was one symbol grown 
common and vulgar, than another was invented of a 
more recondite meaning: so that the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, would be all explored to paint 
the histories of their Gods. 


* ® See note [OOO} at the end of this Book. 
+ Such asthe several Gentile nations of Palestine and India. 
+ t Deut. iv. 14—21. 
|| The learned Fourmont thus expresses himself :—Aais pour 
parler simplement & sans fard, il fuudra bon gré malgré en revenir @ 
cect, gue les Evyptiens etoient, et, s’ils pensoient un peu, devorent sé 
croire eux mémes un peuple fort extravagant ; on wapotheose pownt sans 
Solie les Oignons et les Asperges: que pensez encore des Dieux Oiscuut, 
Poissons, Serpens, Crocodiles ? mais non-sculement ils avovent derfic 
les animaux; cé qui est plus etrange encore, infatuez de la Me- 
tempsycose, ils s’etorent enthousiasmez la dessus de Mystagogies incon 
prehensibl:s, Leurs pretres, par un zele qwon ne connoit pas trop, 
setuient rendus les Predicuicurs de ces mimes folies ; & ils en acouent 
dans leurs conguétes, ou par des missions, intecte tout V'Inde, toute la 
Chine, tout le Japon, Reflere Crit. sur les Hast. des Anc, Peuples. 
ton, 1, p, 227+ ; 
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g. Besides the adoration of almost every thing existing, 
the Lgyptians worshipped a thousand Chimeras of their 
own creation: Some with human bodies, and the head 
or feet of brutes; others with brutal bodies, and the 
heads or feet of men; while others again were a fantastic 
compound of the several parts of beasts, birds, and rep- 
tiles, terrestrial and aquatic: For besides the simpler 
method, in hieroglyphic writing, of expressing their hero- 
gods by an intire plant or animal, there were two others 
which the more circumstantial history of those deities 
brought in use. Thus when the subject was only one 
single quality of a god or hero, the human shape was 
only partially deformed * ; as with the head of a dog, 
hawk, or ram, to denote fidelity, vigilance, or strength ; 
with the feet and thighs of a goat, to represent rusticity, 
agility, or lust; and this gave being to their Anubis, 
Pan, and Jupiter Ammon: But where the subject re- 
quired a fuller catalogue of the hero’s virtues or useful 
qualities, there they employed an assemblage of the 
several parts of various animals: each of which, 1m hie- 
roglyphic writing, was significative of a distinct property : 
in which assemblage, that animal, more peculiarly 
representative of the God, was most conspicuous. ‘This 
will explaim the verse of Anticlides in his hymn to the 
sun, 

“Héaws dt Nérowo “Avak IEPAZ MOAYMOPO®E, 
The sun was generally expressed by a Aawk ; but this 
symbolic hawk, wonder various considerations, had the 
various parts of other animals added to it. 

4.. That animal which was worshipped in one city 
was sacrificed in another. ‘Thus, though at Memphis 
they adored the ox, at Mendes the goat, and at ‘Lhebes 
the ram; yet, in one place or other, etch of these 
thimals was used in sacrifice ; but bulls and clean calves 
were offered up in all places. The reason of this can 
only be that at Memphis the ox was, in hieroglyphic 
learning, the symbol of some deity; at Mendes the goat ; 
and at Thebes the ram; but the bull and cali no where: 
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For what else can be said for the original of so fantastical 
a diversity in representative deities within a kingdom of 
one national religion?—But farther: the same animal 
was feasted in one place, with divine honours ;. in another 
it was pursued with the direst execrations. Thus, at 
Arsinoé, the crocodile was adored; because having no 
tongue it was made in hieroglyphic writing the symbol 
of the divinity * ; elsewhere it was had in horror, as being 
made in the same writing the symbol of Typhon t ; that 
is, it was used as a sacred character in the history both 
of their natural and civil Theology. 

5. Brute-worship was, at first, altogether objective 
to their hero-gods ; of whom animals were but the re- 
presentatives. ‘This is scen from the rank they hold on 
ancient monuments ; from the unvaried worship of some 
few of them, as the dps, which still continued to be 
adored as the representative of Osiris:—and from the 
express testimony of Herodotus; who says, that, when 
the Egyptians addressed the sacred Animal, their de- 
votions were paid to that God to whom the beast be- 
longed f. | 
- 6. But to make the matter still plainer, it may be 
observed, that the most early brute-worship in Egypt 
was not an adoration of the living animal, but only of 
its picture or image. ‘This truth Herodotus seems to 
hint at in Euterpe, where he says, the Egyptians erected 
the first altars, images, and temples to the gods, and 
carved the FIGURES OF ANIMALS on stones]. Now, 
were the original of brute-worship any other than what 
is here supposed, the living animal must have been first 


* Plutarch, in general, tells us, that the Egyptians thus considered 
the crocodile ; but this author, for private ends, delivering a false 
original of Animal-worship, it was not to his purpose to tell us it 
was so considered in symbolic writing :—& pny 801 6 Keoxodsra@ airias 
aibarng aporgtoay fone TiN, aArna 8 pipnprce Sst Adryélees yelovévasr, por 
pir ayruce® av’ Qwyvig yep 5 Sei ASYO- aempordens isi— De Is. & Osir- 

+ The subsequent doctrine of the Metempsychosis soon made this 
the foundation of a fable, that the soul of Z'yphon had passed into a 
crocodile,—that T'yphon had assumed that figure, §:c. See Alian’s 
Hist. of Animals, Jib. x. cap. 21. Ss 
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worshipped, and the image of it would have been only 

an attendant. superstition. From the sgEconp com- 

MANDMENT, and Moses’s exhortation to obedience, it ap- 

pears that the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus, wor- 

shipped no living animal, but the picture or image only: 

“ Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. Thou 

“ shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any. 
“ likeness of any thing that is in heaven above or that is 

“ in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
“earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 

“nor serve them *.” Thus speaks the law of the first 
table; by which we not only see that brute-worship was 

under an image, but that such image was symbolical of 
Gods different from the animal pictured, and alluded to 

inthe-words, Zhou shait have no other Gods before me. 

Another thing observable in the law is, that not only the 
making pictures and images for adoration was forbidden, 
but the simple making of them at all. And thus the 
Jews understood it. The consequence was, that /ie- 
roglyphics were forbidden : a strong proof of their being, 
the source of the idolatry in question. Moses, in his 
exhortation to the people, paraphrases and: explains this 
law: “ Take ye, therefore, ood heed unto yourselves (for 
“ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that the 
“ LORD spake to you in Horeb, out of the midst of the 
“ fire) lest ye corrupt yourselves and make you a graven 
“ image, the similitude of any figure, the hkeness of male 
“i or foe the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
“ the likeness of any winged fowl that flicth in the air, 
“ the likeness of any thing that creepcth on the ground, 
“ the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath the 
“earth ¢.” There are two important conclusions to 
be drawn from the reason of this exhortation, for you 
saw no manner of similitude, Sc. ‘The first is, that the 
Eeyptian brute-worship was symbolical ; the other, that 
Mosgs’s prime intention was to warn the people against 
representing the Gop of Israel under the shape of men 
or animals, in the guise of the greater Gods of Egypt. 


W EXOU.. XX. 9,41 5 
+ Deut, iv. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
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This observation will open our way to another cifcum- 
stance, which shews that the worship of the Lving animal 
was not yet in use amongst the Egyptians; and that is 
the idolatrous erection of the golden calf*. The people 
now suspecting they had lost Moses, whom they were 
taught to consider as the vicegerent, or representative of 
their Gop, grew impatient for another; and, besotted 
with Egyptian superstitions, chose for his representative 
the same which the Egyptians used for the symbol of 
their great God, Osiris. Interpreters seem to run into 
two different extremes concerning this matter, some con- 
ceiving that the Israelites worshipped an Egyptian God 
under the golden calf; though the worshippers themselves 
expressly declare the contrary: ‘‘ These (say they) be thy 
“ Gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
“ of Egyptt.” Others suppose the ca/f was not made in 
fmitation of any Egyptian symbol whatsoever, because 
it was thé living Apis that represented Osiris; but we 
see the worship of the living animal was not yet intro- 
duced. However, in time, and in no long time neither, 
for it was as early as the Prophets, the Egyptians began 
to worship the animal itself; which worship, as might 
be well expected, prevailed at length over that of its 
image. Colunt effigies multorum animalium, atque ipsa 
xtAcrs animalia, says Pomponius Mela ¢ of the Egyp- 
tians ; and this naturally gave birth to new superstitions ; 
for, as he goes on, Apis populorum omni numen est. 
Bos niger, certis maculis insignis—raro nascitur, nec 
coitu pecoris (wt aunt) sed divinitus & ceclesti igne 
conceptus. 

These considerations are sufficient to shew that hie- 
roglyphics were indeed the original of brute-worship: 
And how easy it was for the Egyptians to fall into it 
from the use of this kind of writing, appears from hence. 
In these hieroglyphics was recorded the history of their 
greater, and tutelary deities, their kings and lawgivers ; 
represented by animals and other creatures. The symbol 
of each God was well known and familiar to his wor- 
shippers, by means of the popular paintings and en- 

* See note [PPP] at the end of this Book. 

_> t Exod. xxxii. 4, { De sit. orb, lib. i. cap. 6. 
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pravings on their temples and other sacred monuments * : 
so that the symbol presenting the idea of the God, and 
that idea exciting sentiments of relicign, it was natural 


for them, in their addresses to any particular deity, to 


turn towards his representative, mark or symbol. This 
will be easily granted if we reflect, that when the Egyp- 
tian priests began to speculate, and grow mysterious, 
they feigned a divine oriyinal for hieroglyphic characters, . 
in order to render them still more august and yenerable. 
This would, of course, bring on 2 relative devotion to 
these symbolic figures ; which, when it came to be paid 
to the living animal, would soon terniinate in an «/timate 
worship. — an ; 

But the occasional propensity to this superstition was, 
without question, forwarded and encouraged by the 
Priesthood ; for it greatly supported the worship of the 
hera-deities, by making their theology. more intricate ; 
and by keeping out of sight, what could not but weaken 
religious veneration in remote posterity, the naked truth, 
that they were only DEAD MEN DEIFIED. And _ these 
advantages they afterwards improved with notable address; 
by making those Symbols as well relative to new con- 
ceived imaginary qualities and influences of their first 
natural gods, the host of heaven, as to what they pro- 
perly respected, in hieroglyphic writing, their later heroes 
and tutelary deities ; Which trick, invented to keep the. 
Egyptians in their superstition, spread so impenetrable 
an obscurity over paganism, as hindered the most saga- 
cious Philosophers and knowing Antiquaries of Greece 
from ever getting a rigut view of the rise and progress 
of their own idouatry. 

And, if I be not. much mistaken, it was the design of 
these Egyptian priests to commemorate the advantages 
of this contrivance in the celebrated fable ¢ of Ty puon’s 
WAR WITH THE Gops; who, distressed and terrified by 
this earth-born giant, fled from his persecution into 

* This account is supported by Herodotus, where saying that the 


gyptians first of all raised altars, statues, and temples to the gods, 
he immediately adds, and engraved animals on stone: Bupais re 5) 
aeyeruale x) uns Sections coroveruas TPias Bpwres, x, ZQAEN AIOOIZI 
ETTATYAI. Lii. c. 4. } 

+ Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 54. Steph. Id. informs us, that this was an 
Egyptian fable: as does Lucian, in his tragt De Sacrificiis. 
. Ecy PT; 
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190 ~ .THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book TY. 
Ecypt ; and there hid themselves each under the form 
of a severalanrmaL. This adventure is related by Ovid 
in a very agreeable and artful manner, where he makes 
one of the impious Pierides sing it, in their contest with 
the Muses : 


Bella canit superion : Falsoque in honore gigantes 
Ponit, & extenuat magnorum facta deorum ; 
Emissumque ima de sede Typhoéa terre 

Celitibus fecisse metum ; cunctosque dedisse 

Terga fug@e: donec fessos JEcyptia tellus 
Ceperit, & septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 

Huc quoque terrigenam venisse Typhoéa narrat, 

Et se MENTITIS superos celasse FIGURIS : 
Durque gregis, divit, fit Jupiter: UNDE recurvis - 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon. 
Delius in corvo, proles Semeléia capro, 

Fele soror Phebi, nicea Saturnia vacca, 

Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis*. 


Typhon, amongst the Egyptians, was the exemplar 


of impiety: so that under that namewe are to understand 


the znguisitive, which the priests always surnamed the 
wmpious (such who in after-times followed the celebrated 
Euhemerus of Greece) ; these, in a malicious search into 
the genealogies of their Gods, had so near detected their 
original, and consequently endangered their worship, 
that the priests had nothing left but to perplex and em- 
broil the enquiry, by encouraging the sy wBoLtc worship 
as explained above. ence this table (in which they ce- 
lebrated the subtilty of their expedient) that Egypt ai- 
forded a place of refuge for the Gods; who there lay 
hid under the forms of beasts. Where we must observe, 
that the shape each God was said to have assumed was 
that of his symbolic mark in hieroglyphic writing f. 
Indeed Antonius Liberalis t differs from Ovid in the 
particular transformations; and Lucian |, from them 
both; but this rather confirms than weakens our inter- 
pretation ; since each God, as we have seen, was de- 
noted by divers hieroglyphics. We must not suppose; 


* Metam. lib. v. fab. 5. 

+ See note [QQQ] at the end of this Book. 
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however, that the whole of their distress came from the 
quarter of their enemies. More favourable enquirers 
would be a little troublesume. And the same expedient 
would keep them at a distance likewise. The Priests 
seem to have hinted at this case likewise, in the similar 
‘story they told Herodotus, “ that Hercules was very 
desirous to see Jupiter, who was by no means consenting 
to this interview ; at last overcome by the hero’s impor- 
tunity, he eluded his curiosity, by this expedient: he 
flayed the carcass of a ram; and investing himself with 
the skim separated with the head from the body, he pre- 


sented himself under that appearance to the inquirer *.” 


Herodotus himself seems to hint at something like the 
explanation of the fable of Typhon given above, where 
speaking of Pan soon after, and on the same occasion, 
he says, “ The Egyptians represent Pan as the Grecians 
“paint him, with the face and legs of a goat. Not that 
“ they imagine this to be his real form, which is the same 
“ with that of the other Gods. But I take no satis- 
“ faction in recording the reason they give for repre- 
“ senting -him in this manner}.”’ From these two dif- 
ferent ways of relating the circumstance of Jupiter’s and 
Pan’s disguises under a brutal form, it appears that tne 
Egyptian priests had two accounts concerning it, the exo- 
teric and the esoteric. Herodotus, in the story of Jupiter, 
makes no scruple to record the first ; but the other, which 
concerns Pan’s transformation, he did not care to touch 
upon. 

If this explanation of the famous fable of Typhon 
necded any further support, we might find it in what the 
Egyptian Theologers continued to deliver down con- 
cerning it. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the difficulty 
in discovering the true original of Egyptian brute-worship, 
says, that the priests had a profound secret concerning 
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it* : «A strong presumption that this here delivered was 
the seerct ; it being the only one which the Priests were 
much concerned to keep to themselves ; as we shall see 
when we come to speak of the causes assigned by the 
‘Ancients for brute-worship. What the Priests thought 
fit to intrust to the people concerning this matter, the 
Sicilian tells us, was this ; That the Gods of the early 


_ times being few in number, and so forced to yield to the 


multitude and injustice of earth-born men, assumed the 
forms of divers Animals, and by that means escaped the 
cruelty and violence of their enemies; but that, at 
length, gaining the empire of the world, they conse- 
crated the species of those Animals whose forms they had 
assumed, in gratitude for that relief which they had re- 
ceived from them in their distresses +. The moral of 
the fable lies too open to need an Interpreter: it can 
hardly, indeed, be any other than that we have here 
given. But Diodorus aids us in the discovery of that 
secret, which he himself appears not to have penetrated, 


-where he says that Melampus, who brought the J1ys- 


teries of Proserpine from Egypt into Greece, taught 
them the story of Tyruon, and the whole history of 
the disasters and sufferings of the Gods {. Now we 
have shewn|| that one part of the office of the JZero- 
phant of the Mysterics was to reveal the true original 
of Polytheism: which instruction could not be conveyed 
more appositely, than in the history of 7’yphon, as here 
explained. From the whole then, we conclude, that 


~ this was indeed the profound secret, which the Egyptian 


priests had conccrning it. So that the passage of Dio- 
dorus, last quoted, not only supports our interpretation 
of the fable of Typhon, but of the secret of the Mysteries 
likewise. 

Only one thing is worth our notice, that the Priests 
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shouid think fit to give the people this curious origin of 
brute-worship: We have observed, that they promoted 
and encouraged this Brutal-idolatry in order to hide the 
weakness of their Hero-worship; but then some reason 
was to be given for that more extravagant super- 
sition: so, by a fine contrivance, they made the cir- 


cumstances of the fable, by which they would com- | 


memorate their address in introducing a new superstition 
to support the old, a reason for that introduced sup- 


port. ‘This was a fetch of policy worthy of an Egyptian - 


priesthood. 

But let us hear what the Ancients in general have to 
say concerning the beginning of brute-worship. Now 
the Ancients having generally mistaken the origin of 
EMieroglyphics, it is no wonder they should be mistaken 
in this likewise: and how much they were mistaken, their 
diversity and inconstancy of opinion pleinly shew us: And 
yet, amidst this diversity, the cause here assigned hath 
escaped tiem; which had otherwise, ‘tis probable, put 
an end to all farther conjecture. But as they chanced 
to fall into. variety of wrong opinions, it will be incum- 
bent on me to examine and confite them. What I can 

_at present recollect as any way deserving notice, are the 
following : 


They suppose brute-worship to have arisen, 

1. From the benefits men receive of animals. 

2. From the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

3. Vroia the use of asterisms. 

4. From the notion of Gon’s pervading all things. 

5. From the use of Animals as Symbols of the divine 
nature. : 

6. From the invention of a certain Egyptian king for 
his private ends of poucy. 


These, 1 think, are all the opinions of moment. And 


of these, we may observe in general, that the fourth and 


fifth are least wide of the truth, as making brute-worship 
symbolical: But the detect, common to them all, is that 
the reason assigned by each cenciudes for the universa- 
lity of this worship throughout paganism; whereas it was 
in fact peculiar to Egypt; and seen and owned to be so 
by these very Ancients themselves. , 

Von, IV. O I. The 
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I. The first opinion is that we find in Cicero *, who 
supposes the oriyinal to be a grateful sense of benefits 
received from animals. 

1. This labours under all the defects of an inadequate 
cause, as concluding both too much, and too little: 
Too much; because, on this ground, brute-worship 
would have been common to all nations; but it was pe- 
culiar to the Egyptian and its colonies: Too littic; 
1. Because on this ground none but useful animals should 

’ have becn worshipped; whereas several of the. most 
useless and noxious f were hed sacred. 2. Plant-wor- 
ship wust then, In the nature of things, have been prior 
‘to, or at least coéval with, that of drutes. But it was 
much later; and, on our theory, we see how this came 
to pass; the vegetable world would not be explored, to 
‘find out hieroglyphical analogies, till the animal had 
been exhausted. 

_ IL. Neither could the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
mentioned by Dionorust, be the origin of brute-wor- 
ship: 1. Because that opinjon was common to all na- 
tions ; but brute-worship peculiar to Egypt. The doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis flourisheth, at this day, with 
greater vigour in India, than, perhaps, it ever did in 
any place or age of. the world; yet it occasions no wor- 
ship, or religious veneration to those animals which are 
supposed the receptacles of departed souls. A very 
excessive charity towards them it does indeed afford. 
And this is the more remarkable, not only as this peo- 
ple are sunk into the most sordid superstitions, but be- 
cause, having learnt animal-worship of Egypt}, if the 
doctrine of the metenpsychosis had any natural tendency 
to inflame that superstition, they had by this time been 


* See note [RRR] at the end of this Book. 

+ See note [S85] at the end of this Book, ; 

t Diodorus delivers this original, in his account of the superst!- 
tious worship of the Apis: Tis d& r& Boas rere tins abrir tysos Pecuss. 
Aywrles Ors tere yoaslO- "Ozigsd>, ig TETOV 7 ox aUTe wélésn, % dia 
ravra daleac? Hixes Te viv asl ndla tas avadetSers avTe pedisapim =p 
-58s pilaywvesigns. Lib. i. p. 54. 

i) As appears from bence, that those few animals, which are the 
objects of their religious worship, are such as were formerly most 
reverenced in Egypt; and into such, no souls are doomed ty the 
law of transmigration; the reason of which we shall sce presently. 
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totally devoted to it. 2. Because the hypothesis which 
makes transmigration the origin of brute-worship, must 
suppose brutes to be venerated as the receptacle of Au- 
man souls become deified: but the ancient Egyptians 
deified none but heroe and demonic souls: and souls of 
this order were not supposed subject to the common law 
of the metempsychosis*. 3. ‘The intrusion of those 
souls into brutal bodies, according to the law of trans-_ 
migration, was understood to be a punishment for. 
crimes. Their prison-house therefore could never be- 


come the object of adoration; but rather of aversion“ 


and abhorrence; as all. swbterranecus fire was amongst 
the ancient Romans, and as that of purgatory is 
amongst the modern. 4. Lastly, the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis was much later than the first practice of 


_brute-worship ; and evidently invented to remove objec- 
-tions against Providence f, when men bevan to speculate ~ 


and philosophise. What seems to have given birth to 
this opinion of the origin of brute-worship, was the 
fancy of the later Egyptians, that the soul of Osiris re- 
sided in the Apis. Diodorus himself supports the. con- 
jecture: For, reckoning up the several opinions con- 
cerning the origin of brutc-worship, when he comes to 
that of the metempsychosis, he delivers it in a popular 
relation of the soul of Osiris residing in the Apis. 

III. The third opinion we find to be favoured by 
Lucran ¢: which is, that the Egyptian invention of 
distinguishing the Constellations, and marking each of 
them with the name of some animal, gave the first occu- 
sion to brute-wcorship. But, 1. the same objection lies 


* The difference between heroic, demonic, and human souls, as it 
was conceived by the most early pagans, will be explained hereatter, 

+ See Vol. III. Book in. § 3. : 
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Regie Tavpe oxGigovlass De Astrologia, t. 1. p. 363. edit. Reitzu, 
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against sige solution as against the two preceding : for 
this way of distinguishing the Asterisms was in use in all 
nations; but brute-worship was confined to Egypt and 
its colonies. 2. This way of solving the difficulty creates 

a greater: for then nothing will be Tel £ in antiquity *, rt 
account for so extraordinary a custom as the giving to 
one Constellation the form of a ram, to another the 
form of a scorpion, Sc. when, in the apparent disposi- 
tion of those stars, there was not so much resemblance 
to any one part of any one animal as was sufficient to 
set the fancy on work to make out the rest. But if, for 
distinction sake, those things were to have a name which 
had no shape +, why then, as being of such regard from 
their supposed influences, were they not rather honoured 
with the titles of their heroes than of their brutes? 
Would the polite Egyptian priests, who first animalized 
the Asterisms, do like Tom Otter in the comedy, bring 
their Bulls and Bears to court? would they exalt them 
into heaven, before-they had made any considerable 
figure upon earth? ‘The fact is, indeed, just otherwise. 
It was brute-worship which gave birth to the Asterisms. 
That the constellations were first named and distin- 
guished by the Egyptians, is agreed on all hands: that 
they were much later than the “beginning of brute-wor- 
ship, is as evident; the confused ‘multitude of stars not 
being thus sorted into bands, till the Egyptian priests 
had made some considerable progress in astronomy: 
But brute-worship, we know from Scripture, was prior 
to the time of Mosrs. When they began to collect the 
stars into Constellations, a name was necessary to keep 
up the combination; and animals, now become the re- 
ligious symbols of their Gods, attorded the aptest means 
for that purpose: For, 1. It did honour to their heroes: 
2. It supported their astrology (which always went 
along, and was often confounded with, their astronomy), 


* Tsay, in Antiquity: for as to the solution of this point by the 
liberty of imagining, nothing is more easy. The French author of 
the Hlistory of the Heavens “has, by the mere force of imagination, 
removed all these ditliculties ; not only without any support from 
Anuguity, but even in defiance of it. 
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it being understood to imply that their country Gods had 


now taken up their residence in Constellations of benig- 


nant intluence. 


IV. Nor is there any better foundation for the fourth 


opinion ; which is that of Porpuyry*; who supposes 
that the doctrine of Gon’s pervading all things was the 
original of brute-worship. But, 1. It proves too much: 
for according to this notion, every thing would have 
been’ the object of divine worship amongst the early 
Egyptians; but we know many were not. 2. Accord- 


ing to this notion, nothing could have been the object of 


their execration; but we know many were. This no- 
tion was never an opinion of the people, but of a few of 
the learned only: 4. And those, not of the learned of 
Egypt, but of Greece. In a word, this pretended 
original of brute-worship was only an invention of their 
late Philosophers, to hide the deformities, and to sup- 
port the credit of declining Paganism. 


-V. Akin to this, and invented for the same end; is 
what we find in JamBiicuusT; namely, Zhat brutes 
were deified only as the symbols of the jirst Cause, con- 
sidered in all his attributes and relations. Groundless 
as this fancy is, yet as it is embraced by our best philo- 
logists, such as Cudworth, Vossius, and Kircher, on 
the faith of those fanatic and invetcrate enemies to 
Christianity, Porphyry and Jamblichus, 1 shall endea- 
vour to expose it as it deserves. ‘This will be the best 
done by considering the rise and order of the three great 
species of idolatry. ‘The first, in time, was, as we have 
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shewn, ‘the worship of the heavenly bedies; and this 
continued unmixed till the institution of political Society : 

Then, another specics arose, the deification of dead 
kings and lawgivers. Such was the course of idolatry 
in all places as well as in Egypt: but there, the method 
of recordiug the history of their hero Gods, in improved 
hieroglyphics, gave birth to the third species of idolatry, 


-brute-worship ; and this was peculiar to Egypt and its 


colonies. Now as the method used by,all nations, of 
ingrafting hero-wor. aie on star-x ‘orship, occasioned the 
Philold: wists to mistake * the jorimer as symbolical of the 
latter; so the method, used by the Egyptians (men- 

tioned a little before) cf supporting brute-worship, wh ich 
was really symbolical of their hero Gods, made the 
same writers think it to be crisinall y symbotical of star 
Gods, and even of the first Cause. Thus the very 


learned: Vossius fell into two mistakes: 1. That hero- 
worship was symbolical of star-worship: 2. That brute- 


worship was symbolical of it likewise. The consequence 
of which was, that the system of physical-theology, 
which was, indeed, one of the last sciences of the Eeyp- 
tian school, was supposed to be the first; and hero-wor- 
ship, which was indeed the first religion of the Egyptian 
church, was supposed to be thé last. This is no more 
than saying, that (for reasons given before) the Magis- 


_ trate sam very early ettutc the worship of their 


dead benefactors, and that the Philosopher could have 
no occasion, til many ages afterwards (when men grew 
inquisitive or licentious), to hide the ignominy of it, by 
making those hero Gods only shadowy Bein 38, en no 
more than emblems of the several parts of nature f. 

Now though the doctrine of this early physical Theo- 
logy, as explained by the Grecks, makes very much for 
the hi, sh antiquity of Egyptian learning, the point [ am 
concerned io prove; yet as my only end is truth, in all 
these enquiries, I can, with the same pleasure, coniute 
an error which supports my system, that I have in de- 
tectiag those which made ; against it. 

The common notion of. these Philologists, we sce, 
brings Hero-worship, by consequence, very low; and 


’ * See Book in. § 6. ] 
t See note [TTT] at the end’of this Book. 
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as some of their followers have pursued that: conse- 
quence, I shall beg leave to examine their reasonings. 
The learned author of the Connections pushes the matter 
very far:—‘ It does not appear from this table [the 
* Bembine] that the Egyptians worshipped any idols of 
‘human shape, at the time when this table was com- 
posed; but rather, on the contrary, all the images 
herein represented, before which any persons are 
described in postures of adoration, being the figures 
of birds, beasts, or fishes; this table seems to have 
been delineated Berore the Ecyptians worshipped 


Gy 


the images of men: and women; WHICH WAS THE 
‘* LAST AND LOWEST STEP OF THEIR IDOLATRY ™.” 
Now the whole of this observation will, I aim afraid, 
only amount to an dlogical consequence drawn trom a 
false fact; \et the reader judge. All the images (he 
says) herein represented, before whick any persons are 
described, in postures of adoration, are the figures of 
birds, beasts, and fishes. Y was some time in doubt 
whether the learned writer and I had seen the same 
table: for in that given us by Kircher, the whole body 
of the picture is filled up with the greater Egyptian Gods 
IN HUMAN SHAPE; before several of which, are other 
human figures in postures of aderation; .unless the 
learned writer will confine that posture to kneeling; 
which yet he brings no higher than the time of Solomonf. 
Some of these worshippers are represented sacrificing |; 
others in the act of offering; and offering to Gods in- 
throned ||. One of which figures I have caused to be 
engraved {, where a mummy from Kircher’s Gudipus** 
will shew us what sort of idol it is which we see wor- 
shipped by offerings ++. With regard to the kneeling 
postures of adoration, to birds, beasts, and fishes, these 
are in a narrow border of the table, which runs round 
the principal compartments. The learned writer indeed 
seems to make a matter of it, “ that all the images that 
‘ kneel are represented as paying their worship to some 


* Sacr. and Prof. Hist. of the World connected, vol, ii. p. 329- 
+ Ibid. p. 317. i 
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“animal figure ; there not being one instance or repre- 
“sentation of this worship paid to an image of human 
‘* form, either on the border or in the table*.” But 
surely there is no mystery in this. The table was ap- 
parently made for the devotees of Isisin Romet. Now, 
amongst the Romans, brute-worship was so uncommon, 
that the artist thought proper to mark it out by the most 
distinguished posture of adoration; while the worship of 
the greater Hero-Gods, a worship like their own, was 
sufficiently desigued by the sole acts of offering and sa- 
crifice. : 

But supposing the fact to have been as the writer of 
these Coxnections represents it; how, I ask, would his 
consequence follow, That the table was made weKory 


‘the keyptians worshipped the wages of men and wo- 


men? It depends altogether on this supposition, that 
Brute-worship was not symbolical of Hero-worsuip; but 
the contrary hath been shewn. ‘The learned author 
himself must own that Apis, at least, was the symbol of 
the Hero-God Osiris. But can any one believe, he was 
not worshipped in his own figure before he was deli- 
neated under that of an ox? ‘To say thie truth, had this 
author’s fact been right, it had been a muchi juster con- 


sequence, Lihat the table was made a¥TER the He yp- 


tians had generally lejt off worshipping the images of 
men and women; for itis certain, the symbolic worship 
of brutes brought human images into disuse. Who can 
doubt bet human images of Hero-Gods were used in 
Egypt long before the time of Strabo? yet he tells us f, 
that in their temples (of which he gives a general de- 
scription) they either had no images, or none of human 
form, but of some beast. He could not mean in those 
temples dedicated to animals; for where hac been the 
wonder of that? nor will this disuse of human images 
appear strange to those who reflect on what hath been 


® Sacr. and Prof. Hist. of the World connected, vol. il. p. 318. 
+ See note [UUU] at the end of this Book. 
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said of these Symbols, which being supposed given by 
the Gods themselves, their use in religious worship: 
would be thought most pleasing to the givers. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by these con- 
siderations : 1. That the age of the ¢ad/e is so far from 
bemg of the antiquity conceived by the learned writer, 
that it is the very latest of all the old Egyptian monu- 
ments ; as appears irom the mixture of all kinds of hie- 
roglyphic characters in it. 2.. That on almost all the 
obelisks * in Nircher’s Theatrum Hiereglyphicum, which 
are undoubtedly very ancient, we see adoration given 
to idois in human form; and likewise in that very way 
the learned author so much insists upon, namely, Ge- 
nufler von. . 

Thus, though from the Bembine-table nothing can be 
concluded tor the high date of heroic image-worship, yet 
nothing can be concluded for the low. However the 


Jearned writer will still suppose (what every one is so apt 


to do) that he is in the right; and therefore tries to 
mainiain his ground by fact and reason. 

His argument from fact stands thus:—“ The Egyp- 
“ tians relate a very remarkable fable of the birth of 
“ these five Gods. They say that Rhea lay privately 
“ with Saturn, and was witi child by him; that the 
“ Sun, upon finding out her baseness, laid a curse upon 
* her, that she should not be delivered in any month or 
“ year: That Mercury being in love with the goddess 
“ lay with her also; and then played at dice with the 
* Moon. and won from her the seventy-second part of 
“ each day, and made up of these winnings five days, 
“* which he added to the year, making the year to consist 
“‘ of three hundred sixty-five days, which before con- 
“* sisted of threé hundred sixty days only ; and that in 
“ these days Khea brought forth five children, Osiris, 
“ Orus, Typho, Isis, and Nephthe. We need not en- 
“ quire into the mythology of this fable ; what I remark 
“ from it is this, that the fable could not be invented 
“ before the Egyptians had found out that the year con- 
“ sisted of three hundred and sixty-five days, and con- 

* Namely, the Lateran of Ramesses, the Flaminian of Psammi- 


tichus, the Sallustian, and the Constantinopolitan. ° 
** sequently 
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sequently that by their own accounts the five deities 
said to be born on the five irayéuavas, or additional 
days, were not deined before they knew that the year 
‘‘ had these five days added to it; and this addition 
to the year was made about—a. M. 2665, a little 
after the death of Joshua *.” 

- Lagree with this learned author, that the fable could 
not be incénted before the Eeyptians had foun d out that 
the year consisted of three hundred and sivty five days ; I 
agree with him, that the addition of the five days might 
be made about a. x. 2665; but I deny the consequence, 
that the fice Gods were not deified before this addition to 
the year ; nay, I deny that it will follow trom the fable, 
that the makers and venders of it so thought. What 
hath misled the learned writer seems to be his supposing 
that the fable was made to commemorate the deification 
of the five Gods, whereas it was made to commemorate the 
insertion of the five days; as appears from its being told 
in that figurative and allegoric manner in which the Kgyp- 
tians usually conveyed the history of their science: and 
it was ever the way of Antiquity, to make the Gods a 
party, in order to give the greater reverence to the inven- 
tions of men. A de sign to commemorate the time of deifi- 
cation was so absurd a thing in the politics of a Pagan 
priest, that we can never believe he had any thing of that 
kind in view: it was his business to throw the Godhead 
back before all time; or at least to place it from tine 
immemorial. But admitting the maker of this fable in- 
tended to celebrate in general the history of these five 
gods, can we think that he, who was hunting after the 
marvellous, would confine his invention’ ‘ within the in- 
closure of dates ? a matter too of so dangerous a nature 
to be insisted on. We know (and we now, partly, sec 
_the reason of it) that the ancient mythologists affected 
to confound all chronology; a mischief which hath so 
shaken the crazy edifice ot ancient times, ‘that the best 
chronologists have rather buried themselves 3 in its ruins, 
than been able to lead others through it: besides, it is 
evident that new lies were every year told of their old 
Gods. Let him who doubts of this, consider what ad- 
ditions following poets and theologers have made to the 


Connect. vol. ii. pp. 283, 284: ees 
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fables which Homer and Hesiod had recorded of the 
Gods; additions, seen, by their very circuthstances, not 
to have been inyente d wher those ancient bards sung of 
their intrigues. In these lator fables we frequently find | 
the Gods of Greece and Egypt concerned in adventures, 
whose dates, if measured by determined synchironisms, 
would bring down their births to ages even lower than 
their long ‘established wor: hip. The not attending to 
this has, as will be seen hereatter, egregiously misled the 
incomparable Sir Isaac Newton in his ancient Chro- 
nology. Thus the same author *, Plutarch, tells us, in 
the same place, of ancther Eeyptian fable which makes 
Lyphon beget Ficrosolymus and Judeus +. But what 
then ? must we believe, that T'yphon was no earlier than 
the name of Judes? must we not rather conclude, that 
this was a late story invented of him out of hatred and 
contempt of the Hebrews ? 
In a word, this practice of ‘adding new avai Gey to 
their old divinity was so notorious, that the learned 
Connector of sacred and profane histor ‘y could not 
him: self forbear taking notice of it: “ The Egyptians 
“ (says he) having first called their heroes by the names 


“ of their siderial and elementary deities, ADDED IN 


“ TIME TO THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND ACTIONS 


“ OF SUCH HEROES, A MYTHOLOGICAL account of their 
‘© philosophical opinions concerning the Gods- whose 


“ names had been given to such heroes {.” 


“* But, (says this writer) had Osiris, Orus, Typho, 
“ Isis, and Nephthe, been esteemed deities before this 
“ additional length of the year was apprehended, we 
“ should not have had this, but some other Jubulous 
“ account of their birth transmitted to us hie gddere 
the premisses and conclusion are, severally propped up 
by two false suppositions ; the premisses, by this, that 
the fable was invented to commemorate the origin of these 
gods; andthe conclusion, by this, that we have no other 


Sabulous account of their birth. 


* Is. & Os. pr 
+ Tacitus seems to allude to this paltry fable: Quidam, regnante 


Iside, exundantem per /Egyptum multitudinem, ducibus es 
& Juda, prozimas in terras exroneratam, Hist. lib. v. cap. 
af Connect, vol. li. pp. 300, 301. jj Ib. p. 284. 
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From fact, the learned writer comes to reason; and 
speaking of the Egyptian Hero-Gods, who, he supposes, 
were antediluvian mortals, he says: —“ But I do not 
‘¢ imagine they were deified until about this time of cor- 
“ recting the year; for when this humour first began, 
“ it is not likely that they made Gods of men but just 
“* dead, of whose infirmities and imperfections many 
«* persons might be living witnesses: but they took the 
** names of their first ancestors, whom they had been 
“€ taught to honour for ages, and whose fame had been 
“ srowing by the increase of tradition, and all whose 
“* imperfections had been long buried, that it might be 
thought they never had any.—It is hard to be con- 
ceived that a set of men could ever be chosen by thcir 

“ contemporaries to have divine honours paid them, 
“« whilst numerous persons were alive, who knew their 
‘“« imperfections, or who themselvss or their immediate 
*‘ ancestors might have as fair a pretence, and come in 
“* competition with them. Alexander the Great had but 
** ill success in his attempt to make the world believe 
“him the son of Jupiter Ammon; nor could Numa 
«* Pompilius, the second king of Rome, make Romulus’s 
“ translation to heaven so-firmly believed, as not to leave 
‘** room for subsequent historians to report him killed 
“ by his subjects. Nor can I conceive that Julius 
“* Cesar’s canonization, though it was contrived more 
** politically, would ever have stood long indisputable, 
“ ifthe light of Christianity had not appeared so soon 
“ after this time as it did, and impaired the credit of 
‘‘ the heathen superstitions. The fame of deceased 
“‘ persons must have ages to grow up to heaven, and 
** divine honours cannot be given with any shew of DE- 
‘“¢ cency, but by a late posterity *.” 

He says, it is not likely they made Gods of men but 
just dead, of whose infirmities and imperfections many 
persons might be living witnesses. How likely shall be 
considered presently ; but that they did in fact do so, is 
too plain, methinks, to be denied. The learned Ku- 
sebius, a competent judge (if ever there was any) of 
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ancient fact, delivers it as a notorious truth, that in the 
early ages, those who excelled in wisdom, strength, or 
valour, who had eminently contributed to the common 
safety, or had greatly advanced the arts of life, were 
either deified during life, or immediately on their de- 
cease *: This he had reason to believe, for he had good. 
authority, the venerable history of Sanchoniathon the 
Phenician; which gives a very particular account of the 
origin of Hero-worship, and expressly says the deifi- 
cation was immediate: And surely, when men were 
become so foolish as to make Gods of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the dikeliest, as well as most excusable season was, 
while the heat of gratitude, for new-invented blessings, 
kept glowing in their hearts ; or, at least, while the sense 
of those blessinys was yet fresh and recent in their me- 
mories ; in a word, while they were warmed with that 
enthusiastic love and admiration which our great poet so 
sublimely describes : 


“ Twas virtue only (or in Arts or Arms, 

“ Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 

‘* The same, which in a sire the sons obey'd, 

“* A prince, the father of a people made. 

“ On him their second providence they hung, 

‘* Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

-“ He from the wond’ring furrow call’d the food ; 

** Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
** Draw forth the monsters of th’ abyss profound, 
* And fetch th’ aérial eagle to the ground f.” 


n 


Was there any wonder in this, that he who taught man- 
kind to subject all the elements to their use, should, by 
arude admiring multitude, be adjudged a Being of a 
superior order ? 
But they took the names of their first ancestors, whose 
fame had been growing up by the increase of tradition. 


* —tyiros Bt Ao, cOAs adres tach yng pap cevles® Ths inl cuvices Tar xar 
ates mpoPipery VEVOLLIT EVES, ue foun suc, cy Curarsicg ioyves Tuy 
TAtiorwy imimenincailas, yiyaias twas, 7 Tugdwes, NK YyonTas, Ky 
Paouantas ardeses, tx TWwQ- rav Disotigus awomlucews, THs nox clé xyes 
yorlelng cuverusvacpioes? 1g THs BAAUS xoIWIG TE TVD 1G Liu Perse eveplsoiag 
teodptailas, Cartas te ire my pile rererTny Oews Emonuicer, Prep. Lvang. 
ib. ii. cap. 5. 
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Without doubt, the ancestors, men deified, and which, 
as being extreme early, may be called the first, had a 
very large and spreading reputation. But how was this 
procured but by an eariy apotheosis ? which, by making 
them the continual subject of hymns and panegyrics, pre- 
served them from the oblivion of thosc unleiter'd ages: 
And in fact, the fame of ail, but those so deified, was 
very soon extinct and forgotter 

—And all whose iinpei “/ections had been long buried, 
that it might be thought they necer had an y. By this, 
one nba be apt to thi ik that the Hero-Gods of Greece 
and Egypt, whose deincation the learned writer would 
bring thus low, had nothing unseemly. told of them in thir 
Legends : W hich were it true, the ar gument would 


‘have some weight. But what sc Hol: boy has not read 


of the rogueries which the Pagan w orsuip pers have every 
where recorded of their Gods? Are not these a cor- 
vincing proof of their deification by that very age which 


‘saw both thejr virtues-and their vices ;* but, with the fond- 
ness of times newly obliged, saw nothing but in an ho- 


nourable light *; and so un happily canonized both the 
good and the bad together, and, in that condition, de- 
livered them all down to posterity? Not that I suppose 
(for I have just shewn the contrary) that late poets and 
mythologists did not add to the tales of their forefathers. 
I can hardly believe Jupiter to have been guilty of all 
the adulteries told of him in Ovid: But this one may 
safely say, that unless he had been a famed Adulterer, 


in early tradition, his later worshippers had never dared 


to invent so many odious stories of the Sire of g oods and 
men. 

But, zt is hard to be conceived that they should have 
divine honours vnmediaiely pad them, because their con- 
temporaries might have as fair a pretence, and come ue 
competition w bith them. 1 understood that none were 
deified but those whose benefits to their fellow-citizens, 


‘ 


* —Que ista justitia est, nobis succensere, quod talia dicimus de 
diis eorum ; & sibi non ay qui hec in Theatris libentiss: me¢ 
spectant crimina deorum suorum? & quod esset incredivile, nisi con- 
testatissime probaretur, hac ipsa theatrica crimina deorym suorui) 
IN HONOREM INSTITUTA sUNT corundem deorum, August, de civit. 
Dei, 1. iv. c. 10. — : 
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or to mankind at large, were very eminent; and that 
all with these pretensions were deitied ; so that I scarce 
know what to make of this observation. seed an 
—But Alevander and Cesar’s apotheoses were scorned 
and laughed at *. And so they deserved. For if they, 
or their flatterers for them, would needs aftect deification 
in a learned and enlightened age and place, no other 
~ could be expected from so absurd an attempt. But then 


these, who knew better -how to lay a religious project, _ 


found no impediment from their zearness to its execution. 
Thus Odin f, about this very Cesar’s time, aspired to 
immediate worship amongst a rude and barbarous peo- 


ple (the only scene for playing the farce with success), - 


and had as yood fortune in it,. as either Osiris, Jupiter, 
or Beluga -cosl fe aore wi wast 
-—Ner ceuld Numa Pompilius make Romulus’s-trans- 
lation to heacen so firmly believed, as not to leave room 
Jor subsequent historians to report him killed by his sub- 
jects. Here the writer. conscious that Antiquity opposed 
his hypothesis of the date deification of their early heroes, 
with many glaring examples to the contrary, has thought 
fit to produce one ¢ which he fancied he could deal with. 
Romulus's translation was never so firmly believed but 
that SUBSEQUENT HISTORIANS, Gc. As if at all times 
speculative men did not see the origin of their best es- 
tablished Hero-Gods: As if we could forget, what the 
learned writer himself takes care to tell us in this very 
place, that Euhemerus Messenius wrote a book to prove 
the ancient gods of the heathen world to have been only 
their ancient kings and commanders | 
The fame of deceased persons (says he) must have 
ages to grow up to heaven.—Alust/ that is, in spite of 
a barbarous multitude, who would make Gods of them 


* Plutarch uses this very argument against Euhemerus, to prove 
that their country gods never were mortal Men. Megi IZ. og OF. p. 641. 

+ Odinus suprenus est § antigquissimus Asarum, gia’ omnes res 
gubernat ; atque etiamst ceteri Dus potentes sinty omnes tamen pst 
inserviuat, ut patri libert.—Cum Pompeius dux quidum Romqnorum 
Orientem bellis infestaret, Odinus ex sia huc 3a septentrionem fu- 
gicbat. Edda Snorronis apud Thom, Bartholin. de Antigq. Danic. 
pp.648 & 652. el 

t See note [XXX] at the end of this Book. — 

j P.288, See the Divine Legation, Book ui, § 6, 
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out of hand: in spite of ancient Story, which tells us 
plainly, they had their wicked wills. 
—And divine honours cannor-be given with any shew 


of decency but by a late posterity. it must be con- 


fessed, the Ancients observed much decency when, in 
the number of their greater Gods, they admitted +a- 
vishers, adulterers, pathics, vagabonds, thieves, and 
murderers. 

, But now the learned writer, in toiling to bring hero- 
worship thus low, draws a heavier labour on himself; 
to invent some probable cause of the apotheosis : that 
warmth of gratitude for god-like benetits reccived, which 
ancient history had so satisfactorily assigned for the cause, 
being now quite out of date. Forwhen gratitude is sutfered 
to cool for many ages, there will want some very strong 
machine to draw these mortals up to neaven. However, 
our author has supplied them with a mest splendid ve- 
hicle. ‘ Some ages after (says he) they descended to 
“© worship heroes or dead men.—The most celebrated 
“* deities they had of this sort were Cronus, Rhea, 
Osiris, Orus, Typhon, Isis, and Nephthe ; and these 
“* persons were said to be Geified- upon an opinion that, 
“ at their deaths, their souls migrated into sume sTar, 
“ and became the animating spirit of some luminous 
** and heavenly body: This the Egyptian priests ex- 
“ pressly asserted. —Let us now see when the Egyptians 
“« first consecrated these hero-gods, or deified mortals. 
“To this J answer, Not before they took notice of the 
appearances of the particular stars, which they ap- 
“ propriated to them. Julius Casar was not canonized 
“ until the apnearance of the Julium Sides, nor could the 
“ Phenicians hace any notion of the divinity of Cronus 
‘«* until they made some observations of the star which 
“ they imagined he was removed into *.” 

He says, the Hgyptian priests EXPRESSLY ASSERTED 
that these persons were said to be deified upon an opinion 
that at their death their souls migrated into some stu’. 
And for this he quotes a passage out of Plutarch’s tract 


‘of Jsis and Osiris; which I shall give the reader 19 


Plutarch’s own words, that he may judge for himselt. 

Speaking of the tombs of the Gods, he says: But the 
* Connect. vol. ii. pp. 281, 282, 283. 

priests 
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priests afjirm not only of these, but of all the other Gods, 
of that tribe which were not unbegotten nor immortal, 
that their dead bodies are deposited amongst them and 
preserved with great care, but that their souls illu- 
minate the stars in heaven*. All here asserted is that 
the Egyptians thought the souls of their hero-gods had 
migrated into some star; but not the least intimation 
that they were deified upon this opinion of their migra-: 
tion. ‘These are two very different things. The opinion 
of their migration might, for any thing said by Plutarch, 
be an after superstition ; nay we shall make it very pro- 
bable that it was so: for the Connector not resting on 
this authority, as indeed he had small reason, casts about 
for some plausible occasion, how men come to he dede 
fied upon so strange an opinion; and this he makes to 
be their Errst notice of the appearance of a particular 
star. But how the new appearance of a star should 
make men suppose the soul of a dead ancestor was got 
into it, and so become a God, is as hard to conceive 
as how Tenterden steeple si:ould be the cause of Good- 
win-Sands. Indeed it was natural enough to imagine 
such an émipaverz, when the cultivation of judicial as- 
trology had aided a growing superstition to believe that 
their tutelary God had chosen the convenient residence 
of a culminating star, in order to shed his best influence 
on his own race or people. This seems to be the truth- 
of the case: and this, I believe, was all the Lgyptian 
priests, in Plutarch, meant to say. 

But froma sefjicient cause, this new appearance is 
become (beiore the conclusion of the paragraph) the only 
cause of deification: Julius Cesar was not canonized 
until the appearance of the Julium Sidus: nor CouLD 
the Phenicians have any notion of the divinity of Cronus 
until they made some observations of the star which they 
imagined he was removed into. As to Cesar’s apo- 
theosis, it was a vile imitation of those viler flatteries of 
Alexander's successors in Greece and Egypt: and the 
Julium Sidus an incident of no other consequence than 

? O08 porcy dt rérwy ob ieesic Adyuouy, AAA Toy arAwy Sed, ocos pH 
ayyivymlos ynoe apbaslos, Ta yey cael wap autos xsicbas xo uorlae % 
tramitecbar, tas of Woxas ty Pea Aauri arpa. Pag. 640. Edit. 
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to. save his sycophants from blushing. But abandoned 
Courtiers and prostitute Senates never wait for the de- 
claration of Heaven: and when the slaves of Rome sent 
a second tribe of Mousters to: replenish the Constel- 
lations, we find that Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, &e. 
who rose into Gods as they sunk below humanity, had 
no more Stars in their favour than Teague in the Com- 
mittee. But of all cases, the Phenicians’ seems the 
hardest: who with their infinite superstitions could yet 
have no notion of Cronus’s divinity, till they had read 
his fortune in his:Star. I am so utterly ata loss to know 
what this can mean, that I will only say, if the reader 
cannot see how they might come by this notion another 

gay, then, either he has “read, or I have mpitters a great 
“deal to very little purpose. : 

VI. .We come now to the last cause assigned’ by the 
Ancients for brute-w orship, as we find it in Lusepivs*; 
namely, That it was the invention of a certain king, for 
hhis private ends of policy, to establish in each city the 
exclusive worship of a different animal, in order to pre- 
vent confederacies and combinations against his Govern- 
ment. That an Egyptian king did in fact contrive sucl: 
a political institution one may safely allow, because, on 
this very supposition, it will appear that brute-worship 
had another and prior original. For it is not the way 
of Politicians to invent new Religions, but to turn those 
to advantage which they find < already | in use. The cun- 
ning, therefore, of this Eeyptian monarch consisted i: 
founding a new institution of intolerance, upon an old 
‘established practice in each city of different azmal- 
‘worship. But supposing this king of so peculiar a strain 
of policy that he would needs invent a new teligion ; 
How happened it that he did not employ he o-ceor'ship 
‘to this purpose (so natural a superstition that it became 
cuniversal) rather than. the whimsical and monstrous 
“practice of brute-worship, not symbolical, when direct 
_ahero-worship would have served his purpose so much 
better; religious zeal for the exclusive honour of a dead 
citizen being likely to rise much higher than reverence to 
a compatriot animal? The only solution of the dificuity 


‘ts this, Brute-worsbip being then the favourite supet- 


* See Div. Leg. vol. il. p. 306. 
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stition of the people, the politic monarch chose ‘that for 
the foundation of his contrivance. So’ that we must 
needs conclude, this pretended cause to be as defective as 
the restia5. of ~tere FES, aC FURPO TE, oi 

These were the reasons the Greek writers gave for 
brute-worship in general. But ‘besides ‘these, they in- 
vented a thousand fancitul causes of the worship of this 


or that animal in particular; which it would be to no ° 


£ re | 


purpose to recount. ee 

On the whole, so little satisfaction did these writers 
afford to the learned Fourmont (who yet is for making 
something or other out of every rag of Antiquity, which 
he can pick up and new-line with an Etymology), that 
he frankly owns the true original of brute-worship is the 
most difficult thing imaginable to find out: Si on nous 
demandoit (says he) de quel droit, tel ou tel dieu,’ avoit 
sous lui tel ow tel animal, pour certain, rien de plus dif- 
jicile a deviner*,  ' Le dial dings A tsHebihi tate 

However, amidst. this confusion, the Greeks, we 
see, were modest. They fairly gave us their opinions, 
but forged no histories to support them. ‘The Arabian 
Writers were of another cast: it was their way to free 
themselves from these perplexities by telling a story: 
Thus Abennephi, being at a loss to account for the 
Egyptian worship of a fly, invents this formal tale, That 


the Egyptians being greatly infested .with these insects, - 


consulted the oracle, and were answered, that they must 
pay them divine honours. Sve then, says this dexterous 
writer, the reason of our finding so many on the obelisks 
and pyramids. <i 

But of all the liberties taken with remote Antiquity, 
sure nothing ever equalled that of a late French writer, 
whose book, intitled, Hisrorre pu Cre1, accidentally 
fell into my hands as this sheet was going to the press, 
Kircher, bewildered as he was, had yet some ground 
for his rambles. He fairly tollowed Antiquity: un- 
luckily indeed, for him, it proved the igvis fatwus ot 
Antiquity ; so he was ridiculously misled, However, he 
had enough of that fantastic light to secure his credit as 
a fair writer. But here is a man who regards Autiquity 


* Pefl, Crit, sur les histoires des anciens peuples, liv. il. § 4. 
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no more than if he thought it all imaginary, like his 
countryman, Hardouin. At least, he tells us la express 
words, that the study of the tedious and senseless writ- 
ings of Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, Plutarch, Por- 
phyry, and such like, is all iabour lost. The rath is, 
these volatile writers can neither rest in fact nor fable; 
but are in letters what Tacitus’s Romans were in civil 
government, who could neither bear a pense freedom, 
nor a thorough slavery*. Only with this additional 
perversity, that when the i inquir y is after Truth they be- 
tray a strange propensity to V'able; and when Fable is 
their professed subject, they have as untimely an appe- 
tite for Truth; thus, in that philosophical Romance 
ealled La vie de Sethos, we find a much juster account 
of old Egyptian w isdom than in all the pretended His- 
toire de Ciel. ‘This Historian’s System 1s, that all the 
civil and religious customs. of Antiquity. sprung up 
from AGRICULTURE; nay that the very Gods and God- 
desses themselves were but a part of this all-bounteous 
harvest f : 


Nec ulla interea est inarat@ gratia grin 


Now the two most certain facts in Antiquity are these, 
** 'That the idolatrous worship of the HEAVENLY BO- 
pixs arose from the visible influence they have on sub- 
Junary things ;” and “ That the country-gods of all the 
civilized nations were DEAD MEN deified, whose benelits 
to their fellow-citizens, or to mankind at large, had 
procured them divine honours.” Could the reader think 
either of these were likely to be denied by one who eve! 
looked into an ancient book; much less by one who 
pretended to mterpret Antiquity? Put neither Gods 
nor Men can stand betore a system. This great adven- 
turer assures us that the whole is a delusion ; that An- 
tiquity knew nothing of the matter; that the heaven!) 
bodies were not worshipped for their influences; that 
Osiris, Isis, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, nay their 
very hero-cods, such as Hercules and Minos, were not 


* This shews why Locke is no favourite of our historian. Jat 
}i le rRES-ENNuIFUX traité de Locker sur U'cutendement humain, <¢- 
Vol. i. pp. 387, 388. 

+ See pp. 99, 315, & passim, vol. i. Ed. Par. 1739, Svo. | 
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mortal men nor women; nor indeed any thing but the 
letters of an. ancient alphabet; the mere figures which 
composed the symbolic directions to the Egyptian hus- 
bandmen*., And yet, after all this, he has the modesty 
to talk of Sysremes BizArrest; and to place the 
Newtonian system in that number. It would be imper- 
tinent to ask this writer, where was his regard to Anti- 
quity or to Trath, when we see he has so little for the 
public, as to be wanting even in that mere respect due to 
every reader ©f common apprehension? and yet this — 
System, begot by a delirious imagination on the dream 
of a lethargic pedant, is to be called interpreting Anti- 
qutyt, However, as it is a work of entertainment, 
where AGRICULTURE has the top part in the piece, and 
Antiquity is brought in only to decorate the scene, it 
should, methinks, be made as perfect as possible. 
Would it not therefore be a considerable improvement 
to it, if, instead of saying the Egyptian husbandmen 
found their gods in the symbolic directions for their la- 
bour, the ingenious author would suppose that they 
turned them up alive as they ploughed their furrows, 
just as the Etruscans found their god Tages ||: This 
would give his piece the marvellous, so necessary in 
works of this nature, corrected too by the probable, 
that is, some kind of support from Antiquity, which it 
now totally wants. Besides, the moist glebe of Egypt, — 
we know, when impregnated with a warm Sun, was of 
old famed for hatching men 4] and monsters. 

To return. From what hath been last said, we con- 
clude, That the true original of drute-worship was tice 


* See note [YY Y] at the end of this Book. 
+ See p. 122 of his Revisiou de I’ histoire du Ciel. _ ee 
t S’ily a méme quelque chose de solide et de suivi dans I’histoire, 
que je vais donner de Vorigine du ciel poetique, j’avoue que j’en suis 
redevable 2 l’explication ingénieuse, mais simple, par laquelle l’au- 
teur des saturnelles [Macrob. Saturn, lib, i. cap. 17-] nous a éclairct 
Yorigine du nom des ces deux signes. Hist. du ciel, vol. i, c. 1. 
|| Tages quidam dicitur in agro ‘Tarquiniensi, cum terra araretur & 
sulcus altius esset impressus, extitisse repente, & eum adfatus esse, 
qui arabas. Is autem Tages, ut in libris est Etruscorum, puerili 
specie dicitur visus, sed senili fuisse prudentia, &c. Cic. de Div. 
hb. il. cap. 23. j 
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use of symbolic x eritng: and, consequently, that Syin- 
bols were extreme ancient; for brute-worship was na- 


tional in the days of ‘Moses. Bat Symbols were 


invented for the repository of Egyptian wisdom; there- 
fore the Egyptians were very learned even from those 
early tines: The point to be proved. 

And now, had this long discourse on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics done nothing bat afford me this auxiliary 
proof, which my argument “does not w ant, I should cer- 
tainly have made it ‘shorter. But it is of. much use be- 
sides, for attaining a true idea of the EASTERN ELocu- 
TION (whose genius is greatly influenced by this kind of 
ea and is therefore, I presume, no improper 1a- 
troduction to the present volume, whose subject is the 
religion and civil policy of the Hebrews. The excellent 
Mr. Mede pointed to this use: and the learned Mr. Dau- 
buz endeavoured to prosecute his hint, at large; but 
falling into the visions of Kircher, he neti tual much 
of that service, which. the application of hieroglyphic 
learning to scripture’ language would otherwise have 
afforded. 

A Satie advantaye may be derived from this long 
discourse: it may open our way to the true Egyptian 
‘Wisdom ; which by reason of the general mistakes con- 
cerning the origin, use, and distinct species of Hicro- 
alyphic writing, hath been hitherto stopped up. The 
subject now lies ready for any diligent enquirer; and to 
such an one, whose greater advantages of situation, 
learning, dnd abilities, may make him’ more deserviny 
of the public regard, I leave it to be pursued. 

But whatever help this may afford us towards a better 
acquaintance with the ancient Leyptian .Wisdom, yet, 
what is a greater advantage, it will very much assist us 
in the study of the Grecian; and, after so many instances 
given of this use, one might altnost venture to recom- 
mend these two grand vehicles of Egyptian learning and 
religion, the MYSTERIES treated of in a former volume, 
and the HIEROGLYPHICs in the present, as the cardin: Lt 
points on which the interpretation of GrEEK ANBI- 
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asta SECT, WY. “ aig aegis 

THE. course of my seaeon now brings me to exa- 
mine a new- hypothesis against the hich antiquity of 
Egypt, which hath the incomparable Sir Isaac New-. 
TON for its Patron; a man, for whose fame Science and 
Virtue seemed to ie at strife. ‘The prodigious discove- 
ries he had made in the natural world, and especially 
that superiority of genius which opened the we ay to those 
discoveries, hath induced some of his countrymen to 
think him as intimate with the moral; and even to be- 
lieve with a late ingenious Soimmentitor on his Optics, 
that as every thing which Midas touched, turned to 
gold, so all that Newton handled turned to demon- 
stration. ‘ : et ok 

But the sublimest midesiandine has its bounds,. and, 
what is more to be lamented,: the strongest mind has its 
foible. And this Miracle of science, who disclosed.all 
nature to our view, when he came to correct old:Time, ’ 
in the chronology of Egypt, suffered himself to be se- 
duced, by little lying Greek mythologists and. story- 
tellers, from the Goshen of Moses, into the thickest 
of the Egyptian darkness. So pestilent a mischief in 
the road to Truth is a favourite hypothesis: an evil, we 
have frequent occasion to lament, as it retards the pro- 
gress of our enquiry at almost every step. For it is to 
be observed, that Sir Isaac’s Agyptian chronology was 
fashioned only to support his Grecian; which he erected 
on one of those sublime marebO peculiar to ie 
amazing genius. » 

But it is not for the sake of shy private System that I 
take upon me to consider the arguments of this illus- 
trious man. The truth is, his discourse of the empire of 
Egypt: contradicts every thing which Mosegs:and the 
Propuerts have delivered concerning these ancient peo- 
ple. iThough some therefore of his “admirers may seem 
to think that no more harm can derive’ to religion by his 
contradicting the History, than by his overturning the 
Astronomy, “of the Bible, yet I am of a different opi- 
nion ; because, though the end of the sacred history 
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was certainly not to instruct us in Astronomy, yet it 
was, without question, written to inform us of the va- 
rious fortunes of the People of God; with whom, the 
history of Egypt was closely connected. I suspect, 
therefore, that the espousing this hypothesis may be at- 
tended with very bad consequences in our disputes with 
Infidelity. The present turn, indeed, of Free-thinking 
is to extol the high antiquity of Egypt, as an advantage 
to their cause; and consequently to urge Scripture, 
which bears full evidence to that antiquity, as a faithful 
relater of ancient facts; yet these advantages being chi- 
merical, as soon as they are understood: to be so, we 
shall see the contrary notion, of the low antiquity of 
Egvpt, become the fashionable doctrine; and, what all 
good men wiil be sorry to find, the great name of New- 
TON set against the bisxe. 

It is therefore, as I say, for the sake of Scripture, 
and from no foolish fondness for any private opinion, 
that I take upon me to examine the system of this in- 
-comparable person. 

His whole argument for the low antiquity of Egypt 
may be summed up in this syllogism: | 

Osiris advanced Egypt trom a state of barbarity to 
civil policy.—Osiris and Sesosrris were the same.— 
Therefore Eaypr was advanced from a state of barba- 
rity to civil policy in the time of Srsostris. ; 

And to fix the time of Sesostris with precision, he 
. endeavours to prove him to be the same with Sesac. 
But this latter identity not at all aflecting the present 
question, I shall have no occasion to consider it. 

Now the minor in this syllogism being the question- 
able term, he has employed his whole discourse in its 
support. All then I have to do, is to shew that Osiris 
and SesostTitis were not one, but two persons, living 1n 
very distant ages. 

And that none of the favourers of this system may 
have any pretence to say, that the great Author's rea- 
sonings are not fairly drawn out and enforced, I shall 
transcribe them just as I find them collected, method- 
ized, and presented under one view by his learned and _ 
ingenious Apologist: —‘* He [Sir Isaac Newton] has 
« found it more easy to lower the pretensions of the 

. «© Ancients 
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“ Ancients than to conquer the prejudices of the Mo- 
“derns. Many of his opinions, that are in truth well 
“ founded, pass for dreams; and in particular his argu- 
““ ments for settling the time of Sesostris, which the 
“ Greeks never knew, have been answered with scurri- 
“ lity.—I shall lay together here the evidences that have 
“ conv.nced me of the truth of his conclusion, because 
“he has not any where collected all of them. 

“¢ 1. That Osiris and Bacchus were the same, was ge- 
“ nerally agreed by the Greeks and Egyptians, and is 


“ theretore out of question; and that the great actions . 


‘“‘ related of Sesostris are true of Sesac, and the differ- 
“ence between them is only nominal, is affirmed by 
* Josephus. 

“2, Osiris and Sesostris were both Egyptian kings, 
“who conquered Ethiopia; and yet there never was 
“ but one Eeyptian king that was master of Ethiopia. 

*“* 3. Eoth were Egyptian kings, that with a prodi- 
“ gious army and fleet invaded and subdued all Asia 
* northward as far as Tanais, and eastward as far as 
“ the Indian ocean. . ; 

“ 4. Both set up pillars in all their conquests, signi- 
“ fying what sort of resistance the inhabitants had made. 
“ Palestine, in particular, appears to have made little 
“ or none, to them. 

** 5. Both passed over the Hellespont into Europe, 
“ inet with strong opposition in Thrace, and were there 
“ in great bazard of losing their army. 

‘*¢ 6, Both had with them in their expeditions a great 
* number of foster brothers, who had been all born on 
“ the same day, and.bred up with them. 

“¢ 7, Both built or exceedingly embellished Thebes in 
“ Upper Egypt. | 

“ 8. Both changed the face of all Egypt, and from an 
“open country made it impracticable for cavalry, by 
“ cutting navigable canals from the Nile to ‘all the 
“* cities. ! 

“‘ 9. Both were in the utmost danger by the conspi- 
“ yacy of a brother. . 

‘© i0, Both made triumphant entries in chariots, of 
which Osiris’s is poetically represegted to be drawn by 

‘© tigers ; 
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<e 


tigers ; Sesostris’s a sr) said to be drawn ey cap- 
@ tive kings. 
-» “rt, Both reigned bot twenty- -cight or AEA years 
. £59, Both had but one successor of their own blood. 
~-.™ 13. Bacchus or Osiris was two generations before 
the Trojan war: Sesostris was two reigns -before it. 
- Again, Sesac’s invasion of Judea in an. P. J. 3743, 
was about two hundred sixty years before the invasion 
of .Egypt. in his successor Sethon’s time by Sennaclie- 
“vib; and from Sesostris to Sethon inclusively there 

are -ten reigns,’ according to Herodotus, whicis, i 
_ twenty-six years be allowed to a reign, ‘make likewise 
-two hundred and sixty years.. 

** In so distant ages ‘and countries it is ; not possible 
* that any king, with many names, canbe more clearly 
“ demonstrated to be one and the same person, than all 
** these circumstances and actions. together ‘do ‘prove 
“ that Osiris and Bacchus,: Sesostris and Sesac, are but 
** so many appellations of the same man: which being 
‘established, it will evidently follow, that the Argo- 
“ nautic expedition, the destruction of Troy, the revo- 
** Jution in Peloponnesus made by the Heraclidaw, &c. 
‘* were in or very near the times in which Sir Isaac has 
“ ranged them *.” 

I. Before I proceed to an  eremit itn of these rea- 
sonings, it will be aa to premise something concern- 
ing - the nature of the system, and the quality of the 


evidence. 


1. We are to secre then, that this system is so far 
from serving for a support or illustration of the an- 
cient story of these two heroes, that it contradicts and 
subverts all that is clear and certain in Antiquity; and 
adds new confusion to all that was obscure. ‘The annals 
of Egypt, as may be seen by’ Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others; who all copied 
from'those annals, were-as express “and. unvariable -for 
the real diversity, the distinct personal ity of Osints and 
SEsSOSTRIS, as the’ history: of eae is for that of any 
two of its own country Monare hs. - Vor they were not 


* Mr. Mann’s dedication’ to his tract Of the true Years of the 
Birth and Death of CHRIST. . * eS. zy 
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vague names, of uncertain or adjoining times; one was 
the most illustrious of their Demi-Gops, and the cther 
of their _Kines; both fixed in their proper aras; and 
those vastly distant from one another. So that, I make 


_ no question, it had appeared as great a-paradox, to . 


an old Egyptian, to hear it affirmed that Osiris and 
Sesostris were but one, as it would be now to an 
Englishman to be told that Bonduca and the Empress 
Matilda were the same. All Antiquity acquiesced in 
their diversity ; nor did the most paradoxical writer, with 
which latter Greece was well stored, ever venture to- 
contradict so well-established a truth.. And what won- 
der: The history of Egypt was not, like that of ancient 
Greece or Suevia, only to be picked up out of the tra- 
ditional tales of Bards and Mythologists: nor yet, like 
that of early Britain, the invention of sedentary monks : 
It consisted of the written and authentic records of a 
learned and active Priesthood. In which, - the only 
transgression, yet discovered, against truth, is that na- 
tural’ partiality common to all national historiozraphers, 
of extending back their annals to an unreasonable length 
of time. Let me add, that the distinct personality of 
these two. men is so far from contradicting any other an- 
cient history, that it entirely coincides with them. Nay, 
what.is the surest mark of historic truth, there is, as per- 
haps we may take occasion to shew, very stron gcollateral 
evidence to evince the real diversity of these two ancient 
chiefs. —So far, as to the nature of the system, 

2. The quality of the evidence is another legitimate 
prejudice against this new chronology. It is chiefly the 
fabulous history of Greece, as delivered by their Poets 
and Mythologists. This hath afforded a plausible sup- 
port to Sir Isaac’s hypothesis; by supplying him, in its 
genealogies of the Gods and Heroes, with a number of 
synchronisms to ascertain the identity in question. And 
yet, who has not heard of the desperate confusion in 
which the chronology, of ancient Greece lies involved ? 
Of all the prodigies of falschood in its mythologic story, 
nothing being so monstrous as its dismembered and ill- 
joined parts of ‘Time. Notwithstanding this conjusion, 
his proofs from their story, consisting only of scraps, 
picked up promiscuously from Mythologists, ieee 
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Scholiasts, &c. are arsued from with so little hesitation, 
that a stranger would be apt to think the Fabulous aves 
were as well distinguished as those marked by the Olym- 
piads. But the slender force of this evidence is still 
more weakened by this other circumstance, that almost 


-all the passages brought from mythology to evince the 


identity, are contradicted (though the excellent person 
has not thought nt to take notice of it) by a vast num- 
ber of other passages in the same mythology; nay even 
in the same authors; and entirely overthrown by writers 
of ereater credit; the HistortaNs of Greece and Roy pt: 
which, however, are the other part of Sir Isaac’s evi- 
dence; of weight indeed to be attentively heard. But 
this he will not do: but, from their having given to 
Osiris and Sesostris the like actions, concludes the 
Actors to be one and the same, against all that those 
Historians themselves can say to the contrary: Yet 
what they mighf and what they could not mistake in, 
was methinks easy enough to be distinguished. For as 


. Fable unnaturally joins together later and former times ; 


and ancient fable had increased that confusion, for 
reasons to be hereafter given: so History must needs 
abound with similar characters of men in public stations ; 
and ancient history had greatly improved that likeness, 
through mistakes hereafter likewise to be accounted for, 
Indeed, were there no more remaining of Antiquity 
concerning Dacchus, Osiris, and Sesostris, than what we 
find in Sir Isaac’s book, we might perhaps be induced to 
believe them the Same; but as things stand in History, 
this can never be supposed. 

What I would infer therefore, from these observations, 
is this:—We have, in the distinct personality of Osiris 
and Sesostris, an historical circumstance; delivered in 
the most anthentic and unvariable manner, and by an- 
nalists of the best authority. All succeeding ages agreed 
m their diversity; and it is supported by very strong 
collateral evidence. At length a modern writer, of 
great name, thinks fit to bring the whole in question. 
And how does he proceed? Not by accounting for the 
rise and progress of what he must needs esteem the most 
inveterate error that ever was; but by laying together a 


“number of circumstances, from ancient story, to prove 


the 
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the actions of Osiris and Sesostris to be greatly alike; 
and a number of circumstances from ancient fable, to 
prove that the Gods, whom he supposes to be the same 
with Osiris, were about the age of Sesostris. So that 
all the evidence brought by this illustrious writer 
amounting, at most, but to difficulties against the best 
established fact of history; if we can, consistently with 
the distinct personality and different ages of these two 
heroes, fairly account for the similar actions recorded of 
them; and for the low age, as delivered by the nrytho- 
logists, of these Grecian Gods which are supposed to 
be the Egyptian Osiris; if, I say, this can be done, the 
reader is desired to observe, that all is done that can 
reasonably be required for the confutation of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s hypothesis, and for reinstating the ancient 
history of their distinct personality in its former credit. 

But I shall do more; 1. I shall shew from the reli- 
gious constitutions of Greece and Egypt, that the inci- 
dental errors which the Ancients fell into, concerning 
these two heroes, (of which errors our author has taken 
the advantage, to run them into one) were such as hardly 
any circumspection could avoid. 

2. And still further, that the identity of Osiris and 
Sesostris, in its necessary consequences, contradicts 
SCRIPTURE, and the NATURE OF THINGS. 

IJ. I proceed then to a particular examination of this 
famous proof of the identity, as it is collected and di- 
gested by the learned Master of the Charter-house. 

The first observation I shall make upon it ts, that, by 
the same way of arguing, one might incorporate almost 
any two HEROES, one meets with, in early and remote 
history. Jor as our great English poet well observes, 


“ HEROES ARE MUCH THE SAMEF, the point’s agreed, 
* From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 
“© The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find, 
° : ” 
« Or make an enemy of all mankind. 


To shew the reader how easily this feat may be per- 
formcd, I will take any two of our own Monarchs, that 
come first into my thoughts,--Kinag Arruur, for in- 
stance, and WiittrAm THE Conqueror. And now 


let him only imagine, when arts and empire have learnt 
to 
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to travel further West, and have left Great Britain jn 
the present condition of Egypt, some future Chronologer 
of America, labouring to prove these Heroes one and 


- the same, only under two different names, by such kind 


of Arguments as this: sae 

1, AkTHUR and WriLitam were both great warriors; 
2. Both were of spurious or uncertain birth; 3. Both 
were in the management of public affairs in their early 
youth; 4. Both came from France to recover Britain 
from the Saxons; 5. Both proved victorious in their 
expedition; 6. Both got the crown of Britain by elec- 
tion, and not by descent; 7. Both had -other domi- 
nions, . besides Britain, to which they succeeded by right 
hereditary; 8. Both went frequently on military expe- 
ditions into France; 9. Both warred there with various 
success; 10. Both had half-brothers, by the mother, 
who, being made very powerful, and proving guilty of 
manifold extortions and acts of injustice, were punished 
‘by them, in an exemplary manner; 11. Both had re- 
bellious sons or nephews, whom they met in the field, 
fought with in person, and subdued; 12. Hoth reigned 
upwards of fifty years; 13. And both died in War. 

When our Chronologer had been thus successful with 
his argument from similar circumstances, (as in the case 
of Osiris and Sesostris), it is odds but he would go on; 
and to settle a chronology which made for some other 
hypothesis he had in view, he would next attempt to 


- prove, from similitude of names, as before from sanilitude 


of actions, that WittiAm THE ConQuenor and W11- 
LiaAM THE Turrp, another Conqueror, were but onc 
and the same, (as in the case of Sesostris and Sesac). 
Here the number of similar circumstances, , in the 
lives of Arthur and William, are, evidently, more cha- 
racteristic of onx, than those in the history of Osiris and 
Sesostris. Yet we know that Arthur and William were 
really two different men of two very distant ages. ‘This 
will shew the critics the truce value of this kind of evi- 
dence; and should reasonably dispose them to much 
‘caution in building upon it. 
| II. , 
But it-will be said, that the nature of the conformity 
‘between Osiris and Scsostris is, in some respects, very 
, - different 
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different from that between Arthur and-William. I grant 
it is so; and, from those respects, shall now shew, how 
the mistaken identity of Osiris and Sesostris may be cer- 
tainly detected. For I go on, and say, though irom this 
instance it be -seen, that. a greater agreement. might weil 
happen in the lives of two. ancient Heroes, than can be 
found in those of Osiris and Sesostris, while their dis- 
tinct personality was acknowledged to be very certain 
and real; yet, in their case, it must be owned, that 
there are peculiar and specific circumstances of simili- 
‘tude, which could nof arise from that genera! conformity 
between the actions of two men of the same quality and 
character ; but must be allowed to have had their birth 
from some fancied eRaEy; For several of the actions, 
given to both, agree only to the time of one: I mean as 
Antiquity hath fixed their times. - Thus, the vast con- 
quests over Asia agree well with the time of Sesostri Is, 
but very ill with the time of Osiris: and, again, the in- 
vention of the most common arts of life agrees very well 


with the time of Osiris, but very ill with that of Sesos- ; 


tris. . However, from this conformity in their story, Sir 
Isaac concludes Osiris and Sesostris to be the same. 
‘And so far we must needs confess, that it seems to have 
arisen from some kind of identity ;:a sameness of person, 
or asameness of name. ‘This: great writer contends for 
the first; but as the first: contradicts and- subverts all 
Antiquity, if the ascribed conformity of actions can Re 
well accounted for from their identity of name, and th 
identity be proved very probable from ancient story, the 
reader will conclude that the fabulous conformity had its 
rise trom thence; and. consequently, that all Sir Isaac's 
arguinents for their identity of person make directly 
against him. For if the conformity arose from identity 
of name, they were two persons. I shall endeavour to 
shew all this in as few words as I am able. 


I. It was an old Egyptian custom, as we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus, to call their later Heroes by the 
naine of theirearlier Gods. This historian having spoken 
of the ceLtFsT1AL Geds, according to the Egyptians 
adds, Vhey held, that besides these, there were other 
RARTHLY Gods, born mortal;.who through their sil 
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dom, and common benefits to mankind, had acquired im. 
mortality; that some of these had been kings of Egypt; 
and that part got NEw NAMES, being called after those 
of the celestial Gods; and part kept their own*. But 
this custom of calling the later Herocs after the names 
of their earlier Gods, was not peculiar to Egypt. Scrip- 
ture informs us, that the Assyrians did the same. And 
the practice must needs have been general. For, as we 
have shewn, the original use of it was to support nascent 
hero-worship+. But there was another cause, more 
peculiar to early Egypt; and that was the doctrine of 
transmigration. Yor it being thought that the same 
soul passed successively into many human bodies; when 
they saw an eminent Character strongly resembling 
some ancient Hero, they were inclined to fancy it the 
old busy soul, which had taken up its residence in a 
new habitation: and therefore very equitably honourcd 
the present Hero with the xame of the past. This rea- 
son, Tacitus tells us, the Egyptians gave for the great 
number of Hercutrs’s—“ Quem [Herculem] indigencé 
“ [Hgyptii| ortum apud se & antiquissimum perhibent, 
“* eosque qui postea pari virtute fuerint, in cognomen- 
© tum ejus adscitost.” This was so notorious that Sir 
Isaac could not help owning, it was their way to give 
one common name to several men. Nay even the least 
corporeal resemblance was sometimes sufficient to set 
this superstition on work, and produce the effect in 
question ; as we find from the same Diodorus’s account 
of the Grecian Bacchus. He tells us, that when Cad- 
mus the Egyptian was come into Greece, and his 
daughter Semele had a spurious son dying in his in- 
fancy, whose person resembled the images of Osiris, the 
grandfather, after having consulted the Oracle (whose 
approbation was contained in the advice, to observe the 
customs of his fathers), called him Bacchus, one of the 
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pay—1.i. p. 8. Steph. ed. + See Div. Leg. b. 111.-§ 6. 

+ Annal. |. ii. c. 60.—Omnes, qui fecerant fortiter, HrrcuLF* 


_ vocabantur, says Varro likewise (as quoted by Servius). 
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names of Osiris: paid divine honours to the embalmed 


carcass ; and proclaimed abroad, that Osrris had chosen 


to come once more amongst men under this infantine 


appearance.*. ~ From this custom of giving the.names of 


fon) 


celebrated .personages -of ‘high antiquity. to later. men, 


who resembled them in qualities either of mind or body, 
it was, that they not only, out of honour to Sesostris, 
called him Osiris, but, out of contempt -and .hatred,: 


gave Moses the name of Tyron, as appears from 


some later accounts of this Typhon, when they: had 
now. jumbled Moses and him into one; as they: had 
done. their Bacchus’s, Hercules’s, and Minos’s; and as 
they were very near: doing, by Osiris and: Sesestris. 
The accounts, I mean, are those which we find in Plu- 
tarch, of ‘Typhon’s flying seven days, and.begetting, 
after his escape, two sons, JurusaLem and Jupzus f. 
And further that this Typhon was the son of Isaac, and 
of the race of Hercules t. | feet alsdiak, 

-. Causes like these could not fail to make this eustom 
very durable, amongst a people not at all given. to 
change. + And io fact, we find it continued .even to the 
tine of Cleopatra, who affected to be called the new: 
Isis], as her brother was called the NEw Baccuus 4. 
At length it became so general as to have no measure 
but the fancy of every particular. lor Lucian, defend- 
ing the excessive compliments he. had given to one- 
Panthea, whose form he had compared to the images 
of the Goddesses, justifies himself by examples; and 
amongst the rest, by that of Egypt; L shall not insist - 
(says he) upon the practice of the Egyptians, who, 
though they be the most religious of all people, yet em- 
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ploy the names of their Gods even to satiety and dis- 
gust *. . ey PES 

To apply this practice to the case of the Heroes in 
question. Osiris was the great Lawgiver of the Egyp- 
tians: and the Founder of their Monarchy.  Sesostris 
vastly extended and ennobled their Empire; and was, 
at the same time, author of many beneficial institutions. 
Now if ever an occasion greater than ordinary presented 
itself, of putting in practice the custom of honouring 
later Heroes with the name ofthe more early, it was 
here, where the resemblance was so remarkably strong. 
A\nd if what Clemens Alexandrinus says be true, that 
Sesostris sprung from Osiris}, there was still a farther 
occasion of giving the later Hero the name of his first 
progenitor. However, that it was given him, is highly 
reasonable to suppose. And this supposition will clearly 
account for all that ingrafted likeness from which Sir 
Isaac hath inferred their identity. . 

For when now they had given to’both, the sam 
name; not distinguished, as were their Thoths or 
Hermes’s{, (another famous instance of this general 
custom) by the addition of first and second, Posterity 
would frequently confound them with one another; and, 
in this confusion, inadvertently give the actions of Osiris 
to Sesostris, and of Sesostris to Osiris. But taking 
nothing from either, both their histories would soon be- 
come the same. And as, in this mutual transferring of 
one another's actions, several were given to both, en- 
tirely discordant to either’s age, we are ennabled to dis- 
cover the true cause of this conformity; and thereby to 
prove, that that, which it is plainly seen might be, really 
was, the cause. 

I. Thus Osiris (because Sesostris was so) is made a 
great conqueror, at a time when Egypt was but just 
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1688, tol. 

t The histories of the first and second Hermes are as much con- 
founded with one another as those of Osiris and Sesostris, and from 
the same cause; yet, I imagine, the distinction of first and second 
will hinder-any one from supposing them to be the same. : 
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emerging from a state of barbarism, into civil policy & 
and long before several of those nations, he was said to 
conquer, had a being. But this seems to be one of the: 
latest corruptions in their history. Herodotus giving 
none of these conquests to Osiris, but to Sesostris only : 
whence I collect, it was the product of some age be- 
tween him and Diodorus Siculus, who gives them to 
Osiris with all their circumstances, and supported by 
the evidence of pretended ancient monuments*, It ap- 
pears too, to have been a Grecian addition, and ata 
time when it was the fashion to make their fables, sys- 
tematical+. Tor we are told}, (and the tale was 
apparently framed for no other end than to connect this 
God with the rest of the College) that, when Osiris 
made this expedition, he took Silenus with him as his 
Governor; that he appointed Isis, Queen-regent in his 
absence; and Hermes her privy-counsellor; Hercules he 
made General of his army, and Neptune, admiral of his 
fleet. And, that nothing might be wanting to complete 
the cortege, he took with him a company of dancers and 
singers ; amongst which were nine lively girls more par- 
ticularly eminent; with the king’s brother, as master of 
the maids, at their head; and these truly were to pass 
for Apollo and the nine Muses. ‘This quaint improve- 
ment on an Egyptian blunder, by some drivelling Greek 
mythologist |], as rank as it is, is one of the chief circum- 
stances on which our illustrious author hath thought fit 
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| ‘Lhe very learned Casaubon, speaking of the tables, which cons 
cern Bacchus with the Nymphs and Muses, says, Est enim Graca- 
nice vanitatis hoc quoque inventum, Bacchices in majus semper attol- 
lentium. De Satyrica Poesi, p. 41. 
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fo Support his Chronology.’ And that which is the 
mere representation of an old raree-show of the Court 


of king Osiris, brought. by some. stroller out of Egypt 


into. . Greece, is made: an authentic record to ascertain 
the true. age of all’ their Heroes. I am fully supported 
in the conjecture, that the tale of Osiris’s conquests was 
invented in some age between Herodotus and Diodorus 


Siculus, by the testimony of two of the soberest and 


most accurate of the Greek writers, Strabo and Arrian; 


* who expressly tell us, that the stories of Bacchus’s and 


Hercules’s exploits in the Indies were invented by the 
Macedonians to aggrandize the glory. of Alexander *. 
The ‘Egyptians had prepared the. materials and made 
them fit for use; by confounding Osiris and Sesostris, 
ea the common tame of Bacchus. 
» On the other hand, Sesostris (because Osivis was 
£0) is made the inventor of arts, and the civilizer of a 
rude and barbarous people, to whom.he delivered the 


~ first rudiments of Policy and Keligion, many ages after 


they had erected a flourishing and powerful Empire. An 
inconsistence so glaring, that the ancient critics seeing 
tnese things recorded of Sesostris, reasonably understood 
Osiris to be meant. ‘This doubtless made Aristotle say T 
that Sesostris was many ages before Minos: yet Eusc- 


~ bius places Minos in the times of the Judges. And in 


the twelfth dynasty of Africanus, Sesostris. is made to 
reign, according to the calculation of Scaliger }, in the 
1392d y year of the Julian period : that very point of time 
on W hich the extravagant chronology of Egypt had thrown 

siris. But there is a passage in A‘lian which proves still 
more expressly that the Ancients sometimes understood 
Osiris by Sesostris. The Egyptians (says this historian) 
affirm that Mercury taught Sesostris his laws |}: and 
that Mercury the contemporary of Osiris was here meant, 
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is seen by another passage of this historian, where’ the 
same thing is said of all the Egyptians in general. : The 
Eg ‘eryptians boast that sais taught them their 
laws *. 

But though mistake gave birth to this corruption in 
the Egyptian history, yet, without doubt, it was a na- 
tional vanity which supported it. For we are told by 
Diodorus t, who made collections from their history, 
that the reason, assigned by the Egyptians for that fa- 
mous military expedition, which they had transferred 
from Sesostris to Osiris, was the Hero’s bencficent pur- 
pose of carrying the new inventions of corn and wine to 
all the savage inhabitants of the earth; whom it was his 
purpose to “reduce from a state of Nature, to Political 
society... The intelligent reader sees plainly, that the 
design of this story was to do honour to FE eypt, as the’ 
common benefactress of mankind. "Though: I will not 
deny, that the extravagance of the conceit, at the same 
time, shews how much they were ata loss for a rea- 
sonable cause of so early an expedition. The difficulty 
of all this did not escape the Sicilian. He frankly owns, 
there is a vast discordancy and confusion in the accounts 
of Isis and Osiris ¢: What seems strange to me is, that 
this did not lead him to the cause here explained, when 
he had so well unravelled the like confusion in the parallel 
case of Hercules and Alcwus. Their story had been 
disordered, like this of Osiris and Sesostris, from 
Alczus's taking the name of Hercules. But Diodorus, 
by the same kind of reasoning || I have here employed 
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to ascertain the diversity of Osiris and Sesostris, shews 
that Alcwus and Hercules were different men; namely, 
from actions, given to Alezus, which could fot belong 
to his age. But these being of different nations, the one 
a Greek, the other an Eeyptian ; this circumstance af- 
forded him an opening which he wanted in the case of 
Osiris and Sesostris, who were both Egyptians. 

And here let me observe, that this ancient practice of 
calling later heroes by the name of earlier, whether of 
their own or of forcign countries, brought still greater 
contusion into some other of their histories ; making the 
Ancients themselves imagine an zdentity ‘where none 
was; as in Bacchus, Neptune, Hercules, Mars, Venus, 
Minos, &e. which popular mistakes Sir Isaac employs 
to support another imaginary identity that they never 
dreaint of. 

Froin this state of Antiquity I. would infer these two 
things. First, that, notwithstanding the conformity in 
the histories of Osiris and Sesostris, there is great reason 
to suppose the reality of their distinct personalities, be- 
cause the same kind of similitude, arising from the same 
mistake, 1s found in the historics of many other ancient 
heroes confessedly distinct. Secondly, that there must 
have been, in Antiquity, some very convincing proofs 
of the real diversity of Osiris and Sesostris, to keep 
them, as it did, perpetually separate, notwithstanding 
the sameness in their histories; when the like kind of 
conformity had melted two or more Bacchus’s, Her- 
cules’s, Minos’s, into one. 

On the whole then, I have shewn, that a sameness of 
name is sufficient to account for the original of the con- 
formity in the history of Osiris and Sesostris ; and, having 
‘done this, I have done all that is fReatul to ascertain 
their diversity of person: there being nothing to oppose 
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to the full testimony of ancient history, which declares 
for their diversity, bes:des this conformity of actions. 

But I have done more: I have shewn, that a sameness 
of name was, in fact, the only cause of that con:ormity ; 
and, consequently, that their persons were really different. 
That it could be only a sameness of name, 1 think, ap- 
pears evidently from the giving to each hero, actions 
unsuitable to his age; as great conquests to Osiris, and 
civil inventions to Sesostris. For I persuade myself, 
(though Sir Isaac be obliged, for the sake of his hypo- 
thesis, partly to support, and partly to palliate, this 
conviucing circumstance) no one can, in good earnest, 
believe that Egypt was indeed emerging from a state of 
barbarism at the time in which he places Sesostris. _ Tis. 
true, if men will yet suppose so, I have no better argu- 
ment against it than the Birnie: and how far the credit 
of that will go in this enlightened age is not very easy to 
guess. Ina word, such unsuitable actions ascribed to 
each, nothing can account for, but a mistaken identity, 
arising from the sameness of name; for when this had 
advanced, or brought down, the real antiquity of either, 
the historian was to suit their actions to the imaginary 
time. Besides, we know they are not at all scrupulous 
about property, when they find an achievement in their 
way, capable of doing honour to a favourite Hero. 
There is, as might be expected, a pregnant instance 
of this, in the history of this very Sesostris; of whom it 
was recorded, that he divided the lands of Egypt amongst 
the People, reserving an annual rent to the Crown *. 
Now we are very certain that this was done, long before 
-his time, under the ministry of the Patriarch Joseph. 
Here the theft lies open. While these Heroes were only 
made to pilfer from one another, there was some difficulty 
to gct them convicted ; as where two cheats are taught 
to convey their stolen goods into one auother’s hands, 
to evade a pursuit: but here an honest man steps m 
to make good his claim, and proves it beyond all ex- 
ception, " 
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But it is our business only to shew that the confor- 
mity, in the histories of Osiris and Sesostris, may be 
weli accounted for, from a sameness of name. Other- 
wise, if the case required it, we should not want positive 
arguments, supported by the soundest part of Antiquity, 
to prove their difference of person. ‘To mention one or 
two only by the way; it has been observed before *, 
that, in substituting Hero, to Planet-worship, the 
Igyptian rulers, in order to bring the people morc 
easily into this later species of idolatry, called the Zero 
by the name of a Celestial God. So Diodorus says. 

| that Sol first reigned in Egypt; called so from the Lu- 
minary of that name in the heavens. ‘This was the 
easier brought about, because the first Civilizers, to 
gain the greater authority, pretended, as was very na- 
tural, to be the Offspring of the Suy, that universal 
God of all the uncivilized people upon the earth. {or 
the same end likewise, namely, to accustom the people, 
even while in the practice of Planet-worship, to the new 
adoration, they turned the compliment the other way ; 
and called the Luminary by the name of the Hero; the 
sane historian telling us, that they called the Sun, Osi- 
ris, and the Afoon, Jsis. Now the end of this mutual 
transferring of nwmes being only to strengthen their new 
idolatry by giving it a support from the o/d, it must 
needs be invented on the first introduction of hero-wor- 
ship. But hero-worship was as early as the first insti- 
tution of civil policy. Therefore the using the name ot 
Osiris to this purpose, is a demonstration that he was 
as early as sober Antiquity supposed. Again, Herodo- 
tus tells us, and of his own knowledge, that no Gods, 
besides Isis and Osiris, were worshipped by all the 
Egyptians in the same unvariable mannert. This 1 
think a plain proof of their being the common benetac- 
tors of all cypt, in the invention of corn, wine, and 
civil policy, as the Egyptian annals deliver; their other 
Hero-Gods, as particular and partial benefactors, being 
worshipped variously, . But this fixes them in their high 


* See Div. Leg. Book iii. § 6. f 
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Antiquity. _ Again, the calf and ox are owned to be the 
peculiar symbols of Osiris: but the Gotpen Carr I 
have proved to be an Egyptian symbol; theretore Osiris 
was, at least, as old as Moses. And again, our great 


Author owns *, that the king who invented ‘agriculture 


in Egypt, seems to have been worshipped by his sub- 
jects in the ox or calf for this benefaction. Now the ox 
or calf was the syinbol of Osiris. But agriculture, we 
certainly know, was invented before the time of J oseph, 
which will bring us to scek for Osiris 700 years. higher. 
than Sesac, mated is our Author's aie shetty Osiris or Se 
sostris of Evypt. 

To proceed: Such were the aneinighcnow in the history of 
Osiris and Sesostris t, of which Sir Isaac hath taken ad- 
vantage, to prove them to be one and the same. And 
it is certain, as was said before, that, had not the sure 
records of Antiquity kept them separate, this jumbling 
of their actions into one another's life had long ago in- 
corporated them; and left no room for Sir Isaac's dis- 
covery: for the .\ncicnts were fond of running many into 
one, as appears particularly in the case of Bacchus, 
whose history we come now to consider. 

II. For Sir Isaac farther strengthens the evidence of 
their identity from Mgyptian Ilistory, with the Grecian 
Mythology: in which Baccuué: is deliveredita iis a8. the 
same with Osiris: and Bacchus being but two genera- 
tions earlicr than the Trojan war, the very age ef Sesos- 
tris, this, in his opinion, reduces all three to one. p11. 

'This identity of Bacchus and Osiris, Diodorus Siculus 
has very accurately contfuted }. But to discover the 
general cause of this, and all other their mistaken iden- 
tities, we must trace down the religion of GREECE from 
its original. 

It is a certain truth, agreed upon by -ancicnt as well 
as modern writers, that CIVILIZED GREECE received its 
religion trom Ecy pr. But the way in which this com- 
merce was carried on is not so well understood. It is 


generally supposed to have been done by adopting, and 


worshipping the very Egyptian Gods themselves. But 


* See note [727] at the end of this Book. 
: + See note [AAAA] at the end of this Book. 
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234. ~THE DIVINE LEGATION ~ [Book Iv. 
this 1s a capital mistake. It was not till long after their 
first acquaintance with Eeypt, and instruction in their 
religious Rites, that they adopted Egyptian Gods: which 
I shall now endeavour to shew. 

In the barbarous ages of Greece their only Gods were 
those natural Divinities, the heavenly Luminarics *. 


But, on their first commerce with Egypt for the arts of 
policy, they found there a new species of idolatry, the 


. worship of DEAD MEN; which civilized Egypt had in- 


vented; and which, as they improved in policy, had 
almost worked out their first natural Deities; the same 
with those of all other uncivilized nations}. This new 
species, the Greeks eagerly embraced: and beginning 
now to take the Egyptian nation for their model in re- 
ligious as well as in civil matters, they brought home 
this mode of foreign worship, namely, DEAD MEN DEI- 
¥tED. Thus far is agreed on all hands. ‘The material 
question is, whether their object were Egyptian hero- 
gods; or whether, if imitation of that worship, they 
made hero-gods of their own? The common opinion is 
that they took the Egyptian. I suppose, on the con- 
trary, that they must needs make hero-gods of their own, 
and could not, at that time, receive the other. My 
reason is this: . : 

The greater celestial bodies were Deities in common, 
as their influence sensibly extended over the whole ha- 
bitable globe. But hero-wership mtroduced the new 
idea of local tudclury Deities: and this of necessity. 
For those Heroes were the distinguished benefactors of 
their own nation, at the expence, frequently, of their 
neighbours: and, for such benefits, they were deitied. 
Now several causes concurred to make men teach and 
think, that the care and providence of their Heroes, now 
become Gods, was still, as in life, confined to their own 
dear Country: Such as the superior reverence whicl! 


‘rulers knew the People would pay to a God, whose 


Peculiar they were supposed to be: for, when undis- 

tracted with other cares, he would be supposed at full 

liberty to attend to the minutest concerns of his ow? 

People: Such again, as the selfishness and pride of the 

worshippers, who would be for ingrossing a God t? 
* See Div. Leg. Book ui. + Id. ib, 
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themselves ; and raising honour to their Country from 
this imaginary property. So that the opinion of docal 
tutelary Deities became, at length, one of the most ge- 
neral and most undisputed doctrines of Paganism. It 
is delivered to us, for such, by Plato: yet, as the origin 
of hero gods from humanity was to be kept out of sight, 
he carefully disguises the foundation of it. Zhe Gods 


(says he) formerly divided the whole earth amongst 


themselves by lot: not from any contention or quarrel 
about their rights; for it is absurd to suppose they did 


not know what was fit for every one’s peculiar care; or 


knowing this, that they should endeavour by violence to 
possess themselves of one another's property : but all of 
them receiving tn an amicable manner, whut fell to their 
share*, in this just method of distribution, each resided 
on his own peculiar: which, having rendered proper for 
our habitation, they lead and support us as shepherds do 
their flocks and herds in a pasture.—LEvery God there- 
Sore having his proper allotment, all his endeavours are 
employed to adorn and benefit his ownt. This was so 
flattering a notion, that, in after-times, the Pagans car- 
ried it even into their Planet-worship: and each climate 
was supposed to be under the proper protection of its 
own Star or Constellation. So that the writer of Zhe 
wisdom of Solomon seems to make this the distinguishing 


mark of Paganism; where praising the God of Israel” 


for his ancient mercies to that people, he says, either 
is there any God but thou, that carest for ary f. 


Now, such a kind of tutelary God, the Egyptians © 


would be so far from offering to others, that they would 
be careful to keep him to themselves. Hence the old 


* Te pirwy Aalyavorles—Serr. translates it—deorum quisque prout 
hominum amore teneretur. I understand it—hwe amicorum sortiti 
—i. e. regions which belonged to gods who were in unity with one 
another. : . oy 
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practice of chaining down their Gods (for hero-gods 
were worshipped by statues in human form) when they 
imagined them disposed to ramble: or to take a Ikiny 
to any of their neighbours. And as the Egyptians 
would be averse to lending, so the Greeks would be as 
little inclined to borrow; for they had now a race of 
Heroes of their own; those godlike men, who had re- 
duced them from a savage to a civilized condition, and 
had given them this very appetite; the appetite to im- 
prove their policy by the assistance of Egyptian wisdom. 
As little too would their own Lawgivers, who brought 
that wisdom home to them} be disposed to offer them 
Egyptian Gods; as knowing how much stronger their 
reverence and adherence would be to Gods made out of 
their own parents and fellow-citizens. But if this were 
the case, (and, in the course of the inquiry, it will be 
proved from fact, as here from the reason of the thing) 
it may be asked, What then was that RELIGION which 
all agree the Greeks borrowed of the Egyptians? 1 
answer, the TRADE itself of Hero-worship; or the 
custom of deifying their dead benefactors. But again, 
if this were so, and that the Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, &c. first worshipped by the Greeks, were in- 
deed Grecian Deities, it will: be then asked, how came 
their resemblance to the Egyptian to be so great, as that 
Jater times should be generally deceived in thinking them 
the sAME? This is a reasonable question, and will de- 
serve a particular discussion. ‘There were several causes 
of this resemblance. sf, 

1. Nothing could be more simple than the r1TuAt 
of the first Planet-worship, as may be easily collected 
from the nature of that idolatry. But J7Zero0-worship 
necessarily introduced a great number of complex Cere- 
monies. For, the commemorating the peculiar benetits 
received from the Hero-god, in his state of humanity, 
would occasion many specific Rites; and the shadowing 
or concealing his oriyinal and especially the blemishes 
in his moral character would necessitate the use of alles 
gorical. And what this last sort of Rites did not sulli- 
ciently cover, the notion propagated amongst his wore 
shippers (on which was founded the rationale of the 
worship) was made to supply, viz. That the yak or 
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Heroes had, like men, their inordinate virtues, passions 
and appetites.: Plutarch, in his tract Of the ceasing of 
the oracles, has a remarkable passage to this purpose: 
“. There are in Demons, as in men, a disparity in their 
“* virtues ; and, like as in the latter, a mixture of passion 
“ and imperfection. Of which, in some, we find only 
“ the faint and obscure traces yet remain, as the dregs 


“ of.evanid matter; in others the vestiges are much - 


“‘ stronger, and indeed, indelible: and of this, we have 
“ certain marks and tokens dispersed up and down, 
“ and preserved in the sacrifices, in the mysteries, and 
* in the ancient mythologic tales*.” In like manner, 
the general memory of the Hero’s descent from’ mortals, 
gave rise to the consultation of oRACLEs and adoration 
of STATUES In HUMAN ForM. Now, when Greece 
borrowed of Egypt the superstition of Hero-worship, 
they would of course borrow such of the Rites and-prac- 
tices as were peculiar to that superstition; and adapt 
them to their own Hero-gods, ‘as best suited every one’s 
character.’ For the truth of which we have the express 
testimony of Herodotus, who tells us, that the Egyp- 
tians were the first authors of religious festivals, pro- 
cessions, and offerings ; and that the Greeks learnt them 
of that peoplet. But this resemblance, even without a 
studious application of Ewyptian rites, must have arisen, 
from the very practice itself of Hero-worship; as ap-- 
pears from what we have observed of the nature of those 
ceremonies which Hero-worship necessarily introduced. 
To confirm this, we need only consider the case of those 
hero-worshippers of the north and west, the Gauls and 
Suevi; who did not, like the Greeks, borrow this mode 
of idolatry from Egypt; being indebted for it to nothing 
but the corruption of our common nature. Now the 
Gods of those Barbarians, and the Rites with which 
their Gods were adored, resembled the religion of 
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Greece and Rome so exactly, that these polite nations 
thought the Gods of the Gauls and Suevi were the same 
with their own; only worshipped under different names *, 
This was indeed a gross mistake; but natural to fall 
into: So great a resemblance have Heroes of all times 
and places ever borne to one another; whether they 
were lawgivers, warriors, navigators, merchants, or art- 
ists. Nor was their common rise from humanity, and 
their occupations in social life, the only cause of this 
resemblance. There was another; viz. their several 
departments after they were become Gods: some pre- 
siding over the elements, as earth, air, or water; others 
over. the passions and pursuits of men, as love, war, 
trade, and the like. To this common resemblance it 
was that at length almost every nation pretended, (as 
we see by Diodorus) that the Gods came originally from 
them. Now if the Gods of these Barbarians, though 
- different in name, were for this resemblance, mistaken 
for the Gods of another people, with whom they had 
no commerce; where was the wonder that the Grecian 
Gods, who had the same name with those of a people 
with whom Greece held a perpetual commerce, should 
for the like resemblance, be believed to be originally 
- Egyptian? - 

2. For, secondly, when the Greeks borrowed Egyp- 
tian Rites to enrich the worship of their Gods, they 
borrowed Egyptian names of honour, to adorn their 
persons. ‘Thus, for instance, the name of Bacclius, 
one of the appellations of Osiris, was given to the son 
of Semele. Herodotus tells us, that these names they 
did certainly borrow; and we see by his account, that 
this was all which, in his time, was pretended to be 
borrowed. This observing historian, in his account of 
the Pelasgi, further confirms this truth, by a very cu- 
rious piece of history. ‘‘ In former times, (says he) the 
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“* Pelasgi in their religious worship used to sacrifice of 
“ every thing without distinction, to their Gods, as I 
*“ was informed by the priests at Dodona. They gave 
“ neither name nor surname to any of their Gods: for 
“ they had heard of no suchi practice. But their titles 
‘“* were taken from what their worshippers conceived of 
“ their providence, directing and ordering all things 
“ fitly and harmoniously. But after a long course of 
“ time they heard of other Gods, and of their NAMEs, 
‘* which came from Ec¢yprt, and in the last place of the 
“name of Baccuus. Some time after they consulted 
“ the Oracle of Dodona concerning these Names: for 
“this Oracle is supposed to be the oldest of any in 
“ Greece; and, at the time I am speaking of, the only 
“one. Of this Oracle therefore having asked advice, 
whether they should adinit the Names, which came 
“ from the Barbarians, into their religion; they received 
“ for answer, that they should admit them. From that 
“« time * therefore they sacrificed with specific multifa- 
“ rious Rites, in which they honoured their Gods with 
“ these new appellations. And, from the Pelasgi, the 
“ Greeks afterwards took up the custom. But the 
“ original of each God, and whether they are all from 
“ eternity, and what are their several kinds of natures, 
“ to say the truth, they neither knew at that time, nor 
“ since. For Homer and Hestop—were those- who 
“ made a Theogony for the Greeks; gave sURNAMES 
““ to the Gods; adjusted their various and specific Lites 
“ and Attributes; and designed and delincated their se- 
“ veral forms and figures-}.” 
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5) From this remarkable passage we may deduce the 
following facts; which, besides the evidence. to the mat: 
ter in question, are very. corroborative of our general 
explanation of Antiquity. 1. 1t appears from hence, 
that: the Greeks borrowed the names of the Egyptian 
Gods*, to:decorate their own; receiving them, as He- 
rodotus here supposes, by the hands of the Pelasyia:is, 
2. ‘That. they received nothing but the names. 3. That 
the humour of these ancient inhabitants of Greece was 
so far from disposing them to take Egyptian, or Stran- 
ger-Gods, that they would not so much as venture on 
their 2zames till they bad consulted the Oracle. 4. That 
the Religion of names came in: with Hero-worship or 
local. tutelary Deities (to which species of Gods xames 
were an honorary attribution); and unknown to the wor- 
shippers of the ratural Divinities, as the Pelasgians and 
all other uncivilized people. 5. That this Religion of 
names was a thing of much consequence in the Egyptian 
superstition, and even characteristic of it; which the 
reader is desired to observe as of use to explain some 
passages in the next section, concerning the propensity 
of the Israelites to that superstition. 6. That one cause 
of that ignorance, which, Herodotus here tells us, the 
Greeks ever laboured under, concerning the original, 
nature, and species of their Gods, and which, as now 
appears, we had not unjustly charged upon them, when 
we ventured to say the same in several parts of tlus 
work; one cause, I say, was, that those names which 
the Pelasgians had applied to their new Hero-Gods, the 
Greeks, their successors, took and transferred to theirs. 
7. And lastly, (which supports the general argument 
we are now upon) the true sense of the concluding 
‘ words, which has hitherto been grossly mistaken, lies 
open to us—Sor (says Herodotus) omer and Hesiod— 
were those who made a Theogony for the Greeks; gave 
surnames to the Gods; adjusted their various and speci- 
fie attributes, and rites of worship; and designed and 
delineated their seceral forms and figures. What hath 
; been 
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becn commonly understood by these words is, that in 
Herodotus's opinion, the Greeks knew little or nothing 
of what we call their classical Gods, till Homer and 
Hesiod taught them how they were to be marshalled, 
and had assigned their several departments. A sense 
not only confuted by the poems of those two writers, 
who relate what they saw ESTABLISHED in their own 


times, but contradicted by what went just before, where - 


the historian tells us that Afelampus (whom Homer him- 
self places three generations before the Trojan. war) 
first taught the Greeks the name, the rites, and the 
mysteries of Bacchus*; the God last received (if we 


may ‘believe the same historian) after the Religion of 


names were come in ‘fashion. And’we have ‘no reason 
to doubt his evidence, when we see the several parts of 
it so well coincide: for if Melampus first taught the 
Greeks the worship of Bacchus, this God must needs 
be the last received by them. But indeed, the whole 
context excludes the common interpretation, and directs 
us to one, very different.’ The Pelasgians (we are toid) 
received the RELIGION O¥ NAMES from the Barbarians 
{i.e. the Egyptians]; by which, the Gods were divided 
into their several classes. This new doctrine, the Pe- 
lascians conveyed down to the Greeks. But (says the 
historian) the original of eack God, and whether they 
are all from eternity, and what their several hinds and 
natures are, to say the truth, they neither knew at that 
time, nor since. He then immediately subjoins the rea- 
son of their ignorance—Yor Homer and flesiod—were 
those who made a Theogony for the Greeks ; gave sun- 
NAMES fo the Gods; adjusted their various and specific 
rites anl attributes; and designed and delineated their 
several forms and figures: and a convincing reason it 
is; for Homer's and Hesiod’s being the popular and 
only authorized books of Theology amongst the Greeks, 
which assign the xames, the attributes, and the form to 
each God, and their accounts being, at the same tine, 
overrun with fables and fictions, it was impossible even 
for. the Greeks themselves to develop the contusion, and 
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emancipate themselves from that ignorance here com- 
plained of, namely, of the true natures of their Gods : 
which indeed, their ‘Teachers seem to have known as 
‘Yittle of as themselves. For Homer when he speaks of 
Jupiter, sometimes represents him as a God from eter- 
nity, at other times as only the head of the college of 
‘their terrestrial Deities. This then was what Her @tlotus 
meant to say; who is not speaking of the rInvENTIONS 
ot Llomer and Hesiod, but of their aurnorrry. Whe- 
ther they were the first who propagated or delivercd 
these things, was not the matter in question. Tad it 
been so, we know how [leredotus would have decided; 
who, in this very place, expressly tells us, who were 
the First; namely, the Pelasgians; who delivered them 
to the Greeks; where Homer and Hesiod found them. 
However, on the common interpretation, gross as it is, 
Sir Isaac Newton builds one of his strongest arguments 
in favour of his rew Chronology. To proceed : 

3. The Greeks not only borrowed the NAMmeEs, but 
likewise the sy mBots of the Leyptian Gods ; and fitted 
them to their own. A very natural superstition, as ap- 
pears by the practice of the Hebrews in the wilderness ; 
who, in the absence of Moses, running back into Egyp- 
tian idolatry, would needs worship the God of their 
Fathers under an Leyptian Symbol; and with Leyptian 
Rites likewise, and the people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play. Now had God, on this occasion, 
persisted in the severity of his justice, where he_ tells 
Moses, that he would indeed give them the land ol 
Canaan, und drive out the inhabitants before them. 
because. he had promised Abrahain so to do, yet that 
he would not honour them, as a select People, with his 
peculiar protection: Had, I say, God thus cast them 
off, and the people departed with their new Leader, the 
GOLDEN CALF, into Canaan; and there made it the 
visible representative of the God of their Fathers, and 
worshipped it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt but 
that the late posterity ot this people, thus abandoned by 
God, and given up ¢o make and believe a lie, would have 
supposed that their Foretuthers had worshipped Osirls, 
and not Jehovah, under this golden calf? The case 
needs no application. i 
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This then was the whole of what Greece borrowed 
from Egypt in matter of religion, when it rinstT learnt 
the mode of Hero-worship from that superstitious people. 
But, . 
4. It must be owned, that soon after, they did indeed 
adopt sTRANGER Gods. At first the occasion was rare, 
and the Worship particular and confined. Thus the 
Athenians labouring under a destructive famine, and: 
relieved by Egypt with corn, did, in gratitude for that 


benefit, make Isis the patron-Goddess of their Mys- _ 


teries. 

Their Migrations were another cause of this adoption: 
for every region having a local tutelary Deity, the new 
Colony thought themselves obliged to worship the God 
of that place in which they came to settle. But, of this, 
more in another place. 

However, in process of time, the Greeks naturalized 


all the greater Gods of Leypt. For we are to observe ~ 


that, as superstition grew in bulk, the principle of ry- 
TERCOMMUNITY, arising from the very essence of Pa- 
ganism, at length overspread all their National Reli- 
gions, so as to bring things round again. We observed, 
that those most early Idol gods, the Celestial honinarics, 
were common to all nations, and that Hero-worship 
brought in the idea of local tutelary Deities: now, the 
principle of InTERCOMMUNITY at length broke down- 
this inclosure, and turned all their Gods again upon the 
Common, 
“ The grazed ox, and all her bleating Gods “2 
But to be a little more particular concerning these va- 
rious revolutions in the genius of Paganism. ‘The first 
idolatry was Planetary: and so long, their Gods were 
in common. But MHero-worship, by bringing in local 
tutelary Deities, made their Gods peculiar. As the times 
grew polished, and the absurdity of morrat Goons be- 
came better understood, the Managers of this super- 
stition were obliged to hide their origin from Earth, and 
to pretend they had ever been Celestial. ‘This soon 
wore out their peculiarity, and brought in again the 
notion of their general providence ; which, by means ot 
* Milton. : 
La ee Sea , an 
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an incrgasing superstition, ended in an universal in'Ter- 
community. To explain all these particulars, as they 
deserve, would require a volume. And not much less 
perhaps might be collected from what hath been oeca- 
sionally said of them, in the course of this work. Only 
one attendant circumstance in these revolutions, it may 
not be improper to take notice of, as it greatly contri- 
buted to fix the later Greeks in their mistake concerning 
the origin of their Hero-Gods. It was this : The learned 
Egyptians, as we have observed, at length contrived to 
hide the deformity of their idolatry by pretending that 
the whole had a reference to the onLY.Gop. Thus 
their various Brute-worship, they said, was severally 
relative to the various attributes of the Diviniry. The 
same kind of refinement they brought into their Hero- 
worship: and each of their greater Gods they made 
significative, some way or other, of the rinst Cause. 
But-to perfect this part of their symbolical Theology, it 
was necessary to make large additions to the Legends 
of those Gods. And thus the several~parts of Ists’s 
history became relative to the divine Nature. But Isis 
being now possessed of all the attributes, which happened 
to be severally divided amongst the various Grecian 
Goddesses, the Greeks began to think that these were 
all originally derived from her. This was the established 
' doctrine in the time of Apuleius: who makes Isrs address 
herself to him in these words: Ldn assiwn—rerwm natura 
parens—cujus numen unicum multiformi specie, rit 
wario, nomine multijugo, totus veneratur orbis, Ae 
primigenti Phryges Pessinuntican nominant Detm 
inatrem ;-Ainc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Miner- 
vam; illinc fluctuantes Cyprit patrian Venerem,; 
Cretes Sugittifert Dictynnam Dianam ; Siculi trilin- 
gues Stygiam Proserpinam; Eleusimi vcetustam Dean 
Cererem; Junonem alii, alii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, 
Rhamnusiam alii—Aeyptii ceremoniis me prorsus pio- 
priis percolentes appellant vero nomine IstpEM *. 
Osiris too, becoming equally symbolical, made his 
fortune in the same manner, as appears by this ancient 
epigram : 
* Metam. |. xi. p. 373. ; 
Osygta 
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Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, Se rer sat 
Osirin Aegyptus putat, * 
Mysi Phanacen nominant, 
Dionyson Indi exvistimant, 
- Romana Sacra Liberum, 
Arabica gens Adoneum, 
Lucaniacus Pantheum *. 


Thus have I explained the several causes which occa- 
sioned the later Greeks to think their own Gods were 
originally Egyptian; for understanding that the Rites, 
the Names, and the very Symbols of their Gods. were 
borrowed from thence, they concluded the same of the 
Gods themselves. And with good appearance of reason, 
as they found too that the ages immediately preceding. 
theirs, had certainly adopted Egyptian Gods; which 
Gods had all the attributes of the Grecian. Now when 
this opinion was once generally embraced, they would, 
of course, invent a Legend for the Gods, conformable 
to the Egyptian history of them. And thus we see the 
reason why they made their Baccuus but two genera- 
tions earlier than the Trojan war, of which age he was ; 
and yet made him Osirrs, the conqueror of India, which 
he was not+. Lut their more intelligent historians per- 
ceived the absurdity ; and so, reasonably satisfied them- 
selves in supposing a double Bacchus: but being, as 
Herodotus observes, very ignorant of the true origin of 
their Religion, it was a mere gratuitous solution : which 
made it easy for Sir Isaac to evade it; by only supposing, 
in his turn, that it was their wrong notion of the high an- 
tiquity of Egypt which made them split one Bacchus 
intotwo. And yet in another instance, he frankly enougl 
allows of this ancient practice of the communication of 
names. Buthe gives the fact reversed; for they were 
the earlier Greeks who worshipped two Bacchus's. And 
it was late, as we find by Duodorus, ere they incor- 


* Ausonius, Ep, xxx. 

¢ See note [EL EE] at the end of this Book. | 

t The Phenicians, upon their first coming into Greece, gave the 
name of Jao-pater, Jupiter, to every king. Chron. of Ancient Kings 
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246 THE DIVINE LEGATION — [Book IV 
porated them into one *. Now had the cause of their 
duality been what the great writer supposes, the fact 


had been just contrary; and earlier times had worshipped 
one Bacchus, and the later, two. The truth of the case 


then is this: when they first worshipped Hero-Gods, 


they had but one Bacchus and one Hercules, &c. and 
these were Grecian: when they afterwards borrowed 
the Egyptian Gods, they had two of each. And this 
is not said at random ; for Herodotus + and Diodorus ¢ 
expressly tell us, that two Bacchus’s and two Hercules's 
were worshipped by different Rites, and as Gods of dif- 
ferent original, the one Grecian, the other Egyptian. 
And at length, for the causes explained under the next 
head, the two of each were again reduced to one. For 
we shail now see, that design as well as mistake contri- 
buted to confound the Grecian Bacchus with the Egyp- 
tian. 


III. For our illustrious Author makes another use of 
the Grecian mythology, to support his system. He 
examines the genealogies of their Gods and Heroes; 
and finds them to coincide exactly with the time of 
Sosostris|{: A farther evidence of the truth of his 
hypothesis. -- . 

There are but few cases in which one would seriously 
admit the testimony of a Mythologist. Least of all, 
in settling of dates. The most Jearned of the moderns 

complain 
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Rites shew them to be igyptian. As for whatis said of the other 
Baccbus’s being the son of Proserpine, this was only a fancy of the 
Greeks, on observing the mysteries of Bacchus and those of Ceres oF 
Isis to have a great resemblance : but this was only occasioned by 
their being both Egyptian Jiites. 

\| Page 191. & seq: of the Chron. of Ancicnt Kingdoms amended. 
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complain greatly of them for confounding all time in 
their pretended relations of fact. The excellent bishop 
STILLINGFLEET thus expresseth himself: /Ve sce those 
{Thucydides and Plutarch, whose confession he had 
quoted] who were best able to judve of the Greek Anti- 
guities, can find no sure footing to stand on in them ; and 
what basis can we find for our faith, where they could 
Jind so little for their knowledge ? And those who have 
been more daring and centurous than these persons men- 
tioned, what a labyrinth have they run themselves into ? 
How many confusions and contradictions have they in- 
volved themselves in? sometimes writing the passages 
of other countries for those of Greece, and at other 
times so confounding times, persons, and places, that 
one might think they had only a design upon the under- 
standings of their readers, to make them play at blind- 
man’s buff in searching for the kings of Greece *. And 
the candid and accurate bishop CumBERLAND speaks 
so much to our purpose, that I shall add his words to 
the foregoing: Their mythic writers confound and lose 
all the times of their Gods; which advantage divers 
Christians make use of against them: and this was a 
good argument ad hominem, as it ts called, but is not 
sufficient to prove, that idolatry, and the heathen Gods, 
are of SO LATE AN ORIGINAL, as some, both Heathen 
and Christians, have affirmed them to be +. Now 


x 


though, in answer to what Sir Isaac Newton brings from ~ 


such writers, it were enough fo say, with those who have 
considered their character before ime, that they are so 
perplexed, contradictory, and infinitely fabulous, that 
nothing certain can be gathered trom their accounts, 
for the regulation of ancient time; yet that they may 
never appear again amongst witnesses of credit, or be 
heard in matters of fact, } shall endeavour to shew, from 
what sources those accounts arose, trom which the low 
date of the Egyptian Gods is interred : whence it will 
appear that they are a heap of fictions, invented and 
contrived, as usual, only for the support of greater. 

1, The first source was the address of the EGYPTIAN 
PRIESTS, to screen their ero-worship from the inqui- 


* Orig. Sacr. p. 41. 8th edit. 
+ Sanchoniatho, p. 132, 133- 
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sition of the curious. We have observed, from a fa- 
mous fable, invented by these men *, to record the 
danger which this superstition incurred, and from their 
art in evading that danger, that the original of their 
Hero-Gods was a subject maliciously pursued by the 
Free enquirers of those times. For the discredit at- 
tending this superstition was, that these Gops had _ been 
MEN ; and the proof of their humanity was taken from 
their late existence. Now what did these Masters in 
their trade do, to evade this evidence? We have seen 
before what they did to obscure the enquiry. Why, by 
an equal effort of their skill, they invented a set of fables 
(one of which has been examined above) concerning these 
Gods ; which brought their births even lower down than 


to _the times of their established worship. What they 


gained by this was considerable: They threw a general 
confusion over the whole history of these Gods : and in 
a short time made men as indisposed to give credit to 


_the o/d stories of them (from whence the dangerous truth 


of thelr HUMANITY might be collected) as these new 


‘fables, which it was impossible they should believe, for 
“the reason just now assigned. Hence, the first source 


of the dow dates of these Hero-Gods. 

2. The second, was the extravagant vanity of the 
Greeks in pretending, at length, to be original even to 
the Egyptians themselves. or we are to observe, that 
there were three distinguished periods in the Religion ot 
civilized Greece; two of which we have described 
already. The first was, when the Greeks borrowed 
Egyptian Rites and Ceremonies to adorn. their own 
Hero-gods: the second, when they adopted the very 
Egyptian Gods: and the third, when, on the contrary, 
they pretended that the Egyptians had adopted Thers. 
On their first acquaintance with Egypt, they were modest, 
and fairly allowed its superior Antiquity. But as they 
advanced in arts and empire, they grew intoxicated with 
their good fortune; and would now contend with Egypt 
(become by this time as much fallen and depressed in 
both) for the honour of priority; and soon after (as 

* The fuble I mean is that of Typhon’s persecution of the Gocs 
and their flight into Egypt ; which the Greeks borrowed and fitted 
up with their own names of the Gods. os 
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was no wonder when they had ventured so far), with all 
the rest of mankind*. And _ then it was, that having, 
before this time, thoroughly confounded the Grecian 
and Kgyptian Bacchus with design (a confusion first oc- 
casioned by mistake) they invented many fables to coun- 
tenance their absurd pretensions. Hence their idle tale 
of Apis, the son or grandson of Phoroneus, becoming 
Osiris; without any other reason in the world than 
that the son of Phoroneus chanced to have the same 
name with the symbol of Osiris. Hence, again, the 
fable of Io, the daughter of Inachas, becoming J S15 

for scarce so good a reason ; only an appr oaching simi- 
litude of names. Yet these two wretched fables, Sir 
Isaac Newton (surprising as it is) hath drawn in for the 
main supports of his hypothesi is-~. But as much credit 
as his countenance hath viven to them, he who can sup- 
pose Io to be stolen out of Greece, carried into Egypt, 
and there made a Goddess, may as well believe an Eu- 
ropean. ship to be now busied in bringing hither an 
Indian savage to be made a queen. 


But another story of the same stamp, carries its con- | 


futation along with it, as Elerodotus rightly observed f. 
For, to bring Hercules, as they had done Isis and 
Osiris, out of Greece into Egypt, in a manner suitable 
to his character, they pretended that, when he had 
landed on that inhospitable shore, and was led by the 
Natives, crowned with garlands, to be offered up at the 
altar of Jupiter, he broke loose from his leaders, and 
slaughtered all who were assembled for the Sacrifice : 
and in. this rough manner, I suppose, taught them to 
abolish those jAhuman rites, and to w orship their chas- 
tiscr as a God: which would seem to have been the 
first bringing in of club-law into Religion. But, as 
Herodotus observ es, the inventor of this fable hath laid 
his story so ill together, that he hath only betrayed his 
own ignorance of E oyptian Manners. For, from the 
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most early time, the inhabitants of the Nile were so far 
from ofiering up human victims, that they held-it un- 
Jawful to sacrifice above three or four species of animals. 
But the Egyptians owed them a good turn for this slander 
of hwinan sacrifices ; and indeed paid them with usury, 
For Herodotus tells us, the Priests informed him, that 
when Menelaus went to Egypt to enquire after Helen, 
_and lay wind-bound in their ports, he cut-up two 
children of the natives, to divine by their entrails *. 

This humour of priority was so rooted in the Greeks, 
that Diodorus seems to insinuate, they always disputed 
it with the Eeyptians 4. And so far indeed is true, that 
it was one of their most early vanities {: and though 
afterwards, on their most intimate acquaintance with 
I-gypt, it was in some degree corrected, yet it burst out 
again, and lasted, as we see, even to the time of Dio- 
genes Lacrtius. But this is the pleasant part of the story ; 
The Egyptians were not content to complain, as well 
they might, that the Greeks had stolen away their Gods 
and Heroes; but they would needs make reprisals on 
them. Thus, as Diodorus tells us, when they charged 
the Greeks with taking away their Isis, to aggravate tlic 
theft they pretended that Athens itself was originally but 
-an Egyptian Colony ||. ‘This was a home stroke: but 
the Greeks as handsomely returned it; by affirming that 
one of the Egyptian pyramids was built by Rhodope, a 
Grecian whore¥. ‘This setting up one false claim to 
oppose another, was in the very spirit of ancient Pa- 
ganism **. So again, the Egyptians maintaining that 
civilized Greece was indebted for the mode of Hero- 
worship to thein; did, in order to support a just claim, 
which wanted none of these arts, pretend to Antiquity 
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q See note [FFFF] at the end of this Book. 

** Jn the former part of this work where we have shewn, that the 
Converts from Gentilism unhappily practised it even after they had 
professed a Religion which condemns all the oblique arts of falsehood, 
and unjust retaliation. 
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most extravagantly high. The Greeks, not to be behind- 

hand with them, and to support a false claim which did 

want these sort of arts, having pretended that the Egyp-- 
tians borrowed all from them, brought down the age of 
these disputed Gods as much too low. Unluckily, the 

great Author, who saw the unreasonable Antiquity of 
the one system, did not advert to the unreasonable No- 

velty of the other. . 

But we are net to think the Greeks firm and steady 
in this natural consequence of their unjust pretensions. 
Nothing is so inconstant as falschood. When, therefore, 
on the issue, it was seen that all the Records of former 
times contradicted this novelty; and, consequently, that 
their darling claim itself was likely to be in danger, they. 
shifted their support, and then contended, in imitation 
of the Egyptians, for as extravagant an Antiquity *. 

IV. Hitherto Sir Isaac Newton was drawn in by 
Antiquity ; which had sunk with him, and foundered 
in the treacherous soil of Mythology. But the greatest 
part of -his reasoning, from these Genealogies, stands 
upon an error of his own. The age preceding the de- 
struction of Troy is full of the loves and intrigues of the 
greater Divinities: who supplied that expedition from 
their own loins with Demi-Gods once removed. Sir 


Isaac, who supposed, as indecd he well might from — 
physical obscryation, that the Gods Ieft off getting” 


children when they died, concludes, from the mythologic 
account of their Offspring, that they must needs have 
lived but two or three gencrations before the war of 
Troy. But our great Philosopher took this thing a deal 
too seriously. [he truth is, he concerned himself no 
farther with the fabulous history of ancient times than 
just served the purpose of his system. Otherwise, he 
might have found, on the most cursory survey, that one: 
of the essential attributes of a Pagan God was the getting 
of Bastards: and that, for one he fairly had in lite, his 
worshippers fathered an hundred upon him after his 
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Earth never ceased till near the latest times of Paganisi 
as we learn from the primitive Apologists ; who, referrins 
to their perpetual intrigues in mythologie story, rally the 
idolaters, of their time, with great vivacity, on the de- 
crepid old age and sudden debility of their Gods. 

It being then notorious that, In the later ages of Pa. 
ganism, Earth swarmed as thick with the progeny of 
Heaven, as in the early times of that religion, Heaven 
swarmed with the progeny of Earth, Sir Isaac’s calcu- 
lation, from the time of the sons and grandsons of the 
Gods, what must needs be their own, is altogether fal- 
lacious. But as, in this inquiry, we have still attempted 
to account for the fables of Antiquity, in order to detect 
their various impostures, and prevent their future mis- 
chief, we shall now consider the original of those in 
question. 

1. The first cause of this doubly-spurious Offspring, 
was the contrivance of wives to hide their adultery ; of 
virgins to excuse their incontinence; and of parents to 
cover the dishonour of their House *. The God _ bore 
the blame, or rather the Mortal reaped the glory; and 
Passion, as is usual, was advanced into Piety. Great 
men too, employed it, (for then Great men had some 
regard for their Race and Name) to conceal the igno- 
miny of a low-born commerce. In a word, both sexes 
soon learnt the sweets of a holy intrigue; where a pre- 
tended converse with a God or Goddess preserved the 
reputation of the weaker, and procured power and au- 
thority to the stronger sex. Sometimes the pretended 
amour was mutually concerted between the real parties : 
as that of Anchiscs and a Country wench ; who, in regard 
to his honour, was to pass fora Venus. So Homer { : 

“ Divine Aéneas brings the Dardan race, 
“ Anchises’ son by Venus’ stol’n embrace ; 
“© Bornin the shades of Ida's secret grove, 
“ A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love.” 
Mr, Pore. 
* See note [GGG] at the end of this Book. 
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And, in a much later age, the Wife of Philip of Ma- 
cedon and her Court-gallant. Sometimes again, one of 
the parties was deceived by the mask of divinity which 
the other hadimpiously assumed, as seems to have been 
the case of Astioché *: 


«* Two valiant brothers rule th’ undaunted throng, 
“ JTalmenand Ascalapus the strong : 
“ Sons of Astioché the heavenly fair, 
«* Whose virgin charms subdu’d the God of war: 
“ In Actor's cour t, as she retir’d to rest, 
“ The strength of f Mars the blushing maid ‘comprest.” 
7 ' Mr. Pope. 
And ofthe priestess Rhea, : 
be = = - Quem Rhea Sacerdos 
Furtivom partu sub luminis edidit auras, 
- - - Mista Deo Alulier f. . wait 
And of Alemene the mother of Hercules. It was cer- 
tainly the case of the virtuous Paulina, in the reign of 
Tiberius: who, being made to believe that the God 
Anubis was fallen in love with her, went to the appointed 
assignation with a mind equally balanced by conjugal 
chastity and superstition. The story is very curious, 
and told by Josephus ¢ in all its circumstances. In 
short, if we may believe-Ovid, who was exquisitely 
skilled in the mythologic story, this was one of the most 
common covers of lust and concupiscence. The pre- 
tended nurse of Semele is made to caution her mistress 
agianst the addresses of Jupiter, in the following manner : 
---e- Opto 
Jupiter ut sit, ait; Metuo tamen omnia. MULTI 
NomiInE DivortM THALAMOS INIERE PUDICOS ||. 


2. Another cause was the ambition of the pretenders 
themselves to heavenly birth, in order to support their 


authority amongst their barbarous subjects or followers. 
Thus 
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Thus we are told, that the tvo Amazon queens, Mar- 
thesia and Lampeto, gave out that they were the 
daughters of Mars, ve swccessibus deesset auctoritas (says 
the historian) genitas se Marte pradicabant*. And 
thus Romulus and Remus pretended to the same re- 
lation: But.this matter is explaimed more at large in the 
discourse on the ancient Lawgivers f. . 

3. A third cause was the flattery of sycophants and 
corrupt Courtiers. To this practice Clepolemus alludes, 
in his address to Sarpedon : 

“ Know thy vain self, xor let their flatt’ry move, 

““ Who style thee son of cloud-compelling Jove. 

“<* How far unlike those chiefs of race divine! : 

“ How vast the ditf’rence of their deeds and thine t !” 

Mr. Popr. 

4. A fourth cause was a mere figure of speech com- 
mon in the eastern phraseology: which, to express the 
qualities of the subject, called a prudent and powerful 
monarch || the son of Jupiter; a violent and inhuman 
ravager §{, or an expert and able seaman, the son of 
Neptune ** ; a sharper, a banker, or a large trader, the 

son 


'_* Justin. Hist. 1. ii.c. 4. ¢ Div. Leg. Book 1i.§ 2. 
t Wivdopevos M ce Pact Asés tyovov aiyioyoro 
Elves, tel qonrdy xtivwy eorsdevece evdgay 
OF Asds t£eyévorlo Eat amealegwy abpumrur IA. &. ver. 635. 
| The words of Callimachus, in his Hymn to Jupiter, ave so ap- 


‘ posite to our purpose, that the learned reader will not think them 
_ quoted impertinently : 


"Avtrina MOAUAS pey Odshoprev “H@assoio, 

Tevynsa; At "Agi imaxljeas 3: xllovns 

"Apléusd doibs d:, Adens EU EL0OTES O1UYS. 

"Ex Of Atos Baoianes’ Eres Aros &dty avaxlov 

Oussteeor. Ver. 9G, & seq. 

q Prestantissimos virtute, prudentia, viribus, For ts filros, poet 
appellaverunt, ut acum, & Minoa, & Sarpedona: Perocissimos et 
immanes et alienos ab omni humanitate tanquam e mari genit0o, 
Neptuni jfilios dixerunt, Cyclopa, & Cercyona, & Scyrona, & 
Lestrygonas. A. Gellius, lib. xv.c. 21. ‘ | 

** Thus in the Argonautic expedition Typhis the pilot, and Ins 
mate Ergynus, were called the sons of Neptune, And when thes 
died in the voyage, they were succeeded by Anceus and Eupheinuss 
and both of these, we are told, were the sons of Neptune, likewise. 
I chose to give the reader this instance, because, from this figure a 
speech, thus qualifying men any way distinguished in the A rgonaulr 
times, Sir Isaac Newton infers the low age of the Grecian Deitit>- 
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son of Mercury; a cultivator of the fine arts, the son 
of Apollo; a great warrior, the son of Mars; a beau- 
titul woman, the daughter of Venus; and a good phy 
sician, the offspring of Asculapius. Thus Homer, 


*¢ In thirty sail the sparkling waves divide, 
© Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
‘ To these his skill their Parent- -God-impar ts, 
“* Divine ida. of the healing arts *.” 
Mr. Porr. 
And that the poet meant no more than that they were 
excellent in their profession, appears from his giving 
to all the Egyptians the same original, where,’ speaking 
of their superior eminence in the art of physi sic, he 
says, 
« These drugs, so fiendly to the joys of life, 
* Bright Helen learn’d from Thone’ s imperial wife 
‘Who sway'd the sceptre, where prolific Nile 
* With various simples clothes the fatthed soil— - 
‘ Fron Peon sprung, their patron God imparts 
To all the Pharian race his healing arts +.” _ 
Mr. Fenton. 


5. The last cause I shall mention were the dotages 
of judicial Astrology. But whether giving to each of 
their Gods a Star over which to preside was the cause 
or effect of this folly, may be disputed ; because, I be- 
lieve, it was sometimes one, and sometimes the other. 
Yet it gave frequent occasion to call an extraordinary 
person ‘the son of that God or Goddess under whose 
planet he was born. 

Thus have I endeavoured to discover and lay open 
the true causes of all that confusion which goes under 
the name of the [History of the heroic ages. Those false 
facts, therefore, and the mistaken conclusion drawn from 
them by Sir Isaac Newton to support the identity of 
Osiris and Sesostris, being detected, general ngaND> 
which vouches for their real diversity, is reinstated i 
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its credit: whose testimony likewise, as I have gone 
along, I have not neglected occasionally to support by 
divers corroborating circumstances. ) : 

I might indeed have taken a very different route through 
this Land of Fables, to the confutation of his hypothesis: 
by opposing adventure to adventure, and genealocy to 
genealogy ; and have forrned upon them, as others have 
done before me, a system of chronology directly opposite 
to our illustrious Author's. But this, instead of relieving 
the reader, would only have put him in mind of the old 
man’s complaint ; Jacertior sum multo quam ducdwun. 
I have therefore attempted a way of greater certainty, 
in an explanation of the general principles and practices 
of ancient Superstition ; of which, their mythologic his- 
tory was the fruits: And by this it appears that all 
these pretended Facts, on which Sir Isaac Newton sup- 
ports his hypothesis of the identity of Osrrts and Sesos- 
TRIS, are mere [’ables, invented to confound all times 
and wras, and therefore most unhappily chosen for one 
of the means of regulating and reforming the ancient 
Chronology. . 

III. 

But although I could have given no reasonable ac- 
count of these mistaken facts, from which Sir Isaac 
Newton infers the identity, I was still able to prove the 
falsehood of that supposed identity, by the consequences 
that follow from it: not only by those which our great 
Author would not, but by those which he wonld, ven- 
ture to admit. Both of which directly contradict scrip- 
TURE and the NATURE OF THINGS. So that, as before 
I proved the error of his conclusion from the falsehood o} 
his premisses; I now begin at the other end, and shall 
prove the falsehood of his premisses from the error of lus 
conclusion. 

I. I have, in the third and fourth sections of this book, 
shewn at large, from sacred Scripture, illustrated and 
confirmed by profane Antiquity, that Egypt was a polite 
and powerful Empire at the egression of the Israelites. 
This is alone sufficient to overthrow Sir Isaac Newton = 
whole system. But to make the truth still more evident, 
it may be proper to take a particular, though short, view 
of the necessary consequences which follow from the ele 
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posed identity of Osiris and Sesostris. These may- be 
divided into two parts; such as our great author hath 
ventured to own; and such as, for their apparent falsehood, 
he was obliged to pass over in silence. 

To begin with the latter. Those very histories on 
which Sir Isaac builds his identity, tell us that Osiris 
and his wite and sister Isis were the professed patron 
and patroness of nascent arts, the very instruments of 
husbandry being invented in their time; that he first 
taught the culture of the vine *; and abolished the bad 
habit, his savage Subjects had of eating one another +: 
and that she taught therm to sow corn {; and gave them 
their first system of laws ||—But if Osiris were Sesostris, 
all these fine disccverics were made but two generations 
before the Trojan war, and full five hundred years after 
the egression of the Israelites from Egypt: And then 
what are we to think of the Lible? But the gross absur- 
dity of these things hindered our Author from receiving 
them into the consequences of his new system: yet these 
standing on the same authority with the consequences, 
he hath thought fit to reccive, he was obliged to pass 
them over in silence, But though he be silent, we 
should not. On the contrary, we must insist that he 
hath transgressed the plainest rules of fair reasoning, 
which required him, either to receive the consequences 
he hath rejected, or to reject those which he hath re-~ 
ceived ; or lastly, to shew, that they stand upon a dif- 
ferent authority, But he will do nothing of this; he 
picks and chuses as he likes best, and, what is not for 
his purpose, he leaves without notice. Diodorus says, 
that Osiris abolished the custom of human sacrifices ; 
< Edgelny d avroy yavicbas Qach THs arias ae why Nucaus, cay bie 
ipyactay TB Taurns xagre mpoceT ventana, medion ctv xencar Bees © 
didatas ths AALS avAoures Thy tT? Quleay THs aumihe, Ky TIY XpHoW Te 
che, x The culnomsdry ave x tzenz. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 10. 
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that he built the city of Thebes; that he regulated the 
worship of the Gods; and conquered many nations. 
These things Sir Isaac, who takes Osiris for Sesostris, 


readily admits. The same historian says, that this 


Osiris first cultivated the vine; restrained his Subjects 
from eating one another; and found out the arts of lite; 
that his wife Isis invented agriculture, and gave the first 
law to the Egyptians; but ‘all this, Sir Isaac tacitly re- 
jects. Yet if one part of the Sicilian’s account be of 
better authority than the rest, it is that, which says, 
Isis wnvented agriculture : for he expressly tells us, that 
so it was found written on a lar ge column, in hierogly- 
phic characters, half consumed by time, then standing 
in the city of Nysa in Arabia*: and, without his telling, 
we are well assured, that her mysteries had very early 


brought the knowledge of the fact to all the neighbouring 


nations. . 

II. Amongst the consequences which the great Au- 
thor hath thought fit to admit; some are these, That 
instruments of war; horses for military service; aniuna! 
food; the exact distribution of property; alphabetic 
letters; and the well-peopling of Egypt; were all the 
oa of the Sesostrian age. 

. Vulcan, he says, who lived even to the times of 
ihe “Trojan war, invented Armour, and was, on that 
uccount, deified by the Egyptians. His words are these, 
He [Vulcan] reigned there [in Cyprus and Byblus] ¢// 
avery great age, living to the times of the Trojan t “oar, 
fe becoming “exceeding rich—And for assisting the 

Lg ypltans % “ith ar Mee it is probable, that he was det- 
ed by his friends the Egyptians, by the name of Baul- 
Canaan or Vulcan: fois Vulcan was celebrated ead 
pally by the Eg gyptians, and was a king, according to 
Homer, and reigned in Lemnos; and Cinyras was uit 
inventor of arts, and found out copper in Cyprus, wid 
the smith’s Wehner, and anvil, and tongs and lave: 
and employed workmen in making armour, and other 
things of brass and iron, and was the only king eele- 
brated in history for working in metals, and wus huis 
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of Lemnos, and the husband of Venus; all which are the 
characters of Vulcan: and the Egyptians about the 
time of the death of Cinyras, wis. in the reign of their 
hing Amenophis, built a very sumptuous temple at Mems 
phis to Vulcan. pp. 223—225. Here we have a Hero, 
living till the time of the Trojan war, not only the in- 
ventor of arms, but likewise of the very tools employed 
in making them. That this was our Author’s meaning, 
is plain from what he tells us of the Egyptians fighting 
with clubs in the time of Sesostris (p. 215); which cer- 
tainly was for want of better weapons: and still plainer, 
from what he tells of Vulcan’s being made a God; which, 
certainly, was for a New Invention. If I should 
now shew, by a formal enumeration of particulars, how 
all here said, contradicts the BIBLE, the reader would 
think me disposed to trifle with him. Instead of this, 
I shall but just observe, how ill it agrees with Homer: 
who seems, indeed, to make Vulcan the Patron-God of 
the Armourers, but, at the same time, makes both him, 
and the invention, the product of a much earlier ave. 
From the poem of the Trojan war it appears that mili- 
litary weapons had been then of tried use ; and Vulcan, 
and his wite Venus, Deities of long standing. Nor can it 
be objected that the poet hath here given us the picture 
of his own times. He was a stricter observer of deco- 
rum: as may be seen amongst other instances, from a 
celebrated one taken notice of by the critics, that though, 
in his days, Cavalry were common, yet he brings none 
to the siege of Troy, because those times had not yet 
learnt their use. Nor was he less knowing than exact ; 
for he was possessed of the songs and poems of his an- 
cestors; in which he found all the particulars of that 
famous expedition*. Now, if military weapons, at the 
time of the Trojan war, had been long in use amongst 
the Greeks, it is hardly possible they should have been 
just invented in Egypt. 

2. Our author makes Sesostris’s conquest of Libya 
the occasion of furnishing Egypt with Horses. After 
the conquest of Libya (says he) by which Egypt was 
Jurnished with horses, and furnished Solomon ani his 
Sriends, he prepared a fleet, &c. p. 215. The illus- 

* See note [HHIIH] at the end of this Book. 
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trious Writer is here speaking of the original of those 
civil advantages, for which ancient: Esypt. was so much 
celebrated. He had before, and afterwards, told us his 
thoughts of their astronomy, navigation, letters, names, 
and ‘Weapons of war.. We cannot therefore but under- 
stand what he here says, of the Libyan horses, to mean, 
that the conquest of that country was the first occasion 
of Egypt’s abounding in Horse. But this directly con- 
tradicts holy Scripture, which assures us that they 
abounded in Horse long before. Their pursuit ef the 
Israelites is thus described,—Adnd Pharaoh made ready 
his chariot, and took his people with him. - And he took 
e hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of 

Egypt, and captains over every one of them—The 
Ee ‘oyptians pursued after them (all the horses and cha- 
riots of Pharaoh and his horsemen and his army.j)— 
And the Evyptians pursucd after them to the midst of 
the sca, even all Pharaol’s horses, his chariots and his 
horsemen*. Sir Isaac (p. 167.) seems to have been 
aware of this evidence against him, and endeavours to 
turn it on the side of his hypothesis. Jn the days of 
Moses (says he) all the chariots of Egypt, with which 
Pharaoh pursucd Israel, WERE BUT SEX HUNDRED. 
_Eved. xiv. 7. This is a strange mistake.» The siv hwi- 
dred, mentioned in the place quoted, are expressly said 
to be the chosen chariots, that is, the king’s guard; tor 
over and above these, adl the chariots of Egypt, an in- 
definite number, were in the pursuit. Besides, the 
number of horses is not to be estimated from the clis- 
riots, because there was an army of horsemen likewise 1 
this expedition. 

However, by Sir Isaac’s own confession, it appears 
that Egypt abounded with Horse much earlier than tle 
time he here assigns. Vor the vast number of Philistim 
Horse brought into the field, in the second year of the 
reign of Saul, in an army consisting of thirty thousand 
chariots and six thousand horsemen, came all, in ov! 
author's opinion, from Egypt. Zhe Canaanites key? 
he) had their Horses from Egypt; and—from the greet 
army of the Philistins against Saul, and the gre 
nonber of their Horses, "L seem to gather that the 

* Exod. xiv. 6, 7—9—23 
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shepherds had newly relinquished Egypt, and joined 
them. p. 107.—Now if they had such plenty of horse 
in the time of Saul, how was it that they were first fur- 
nished from Libya in the time of Sesac ? 

But another circumstance in sacred History will shew 
us, that Egypt, which supplied Canaan, abounded in 
Horse still much earlier. In the law of Moses, we find 
this prohibition, personally directed to their future 


_ King: he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause 


the people to return to KGypt, TO THE END THAT HE 
SHOULD MULTIPLY HORSES: forasmuch as the Lord 
hath said unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more 
that way*. Now the reason, here given, being to pre- 
vent all commerce with [gypt, we must conclude, if it 
appear that Egypt, at this time, supplied other nations 
with horses, that the law extended to their Judges as 
well as Kings. But they did supply other nations. For 
we find the confederate Canaanites (who, by Sir Isaac’s 
confession, had their horses from Egypt) warring against 
Joshua, they and all their hosts with them, much people, 
even as the sand that is upon the sea-shore in multitude, 
with Horses and chariots very many. The law there- 
fore did certainly respect the Judges. And the rea- 
soning is confirmed by fact. For Joshua, when he had 
defeated these confederate hosts, houghed their Horses 
and burnt their chariots with fire {, according to the 
commandment of the Lord: observing it in the same ri- 
gorous manner in which it was obeyed by their Kings, 
to whom the law was personally addressed: Tor tnus 
Ahab destroyed the horses and chariots of Benhadad ||. 
So that I now conclude the other way from this Law, 
that a general traffic with Egypt for Horses was very 
common in the times of Moses and Joshua. Conse- 
quently Egypt was not furnished with Horses from 
Libya in the time of Sir Isaac Newton's Sesostris. 

But it may give strength to this argument, as well as 
light to the sacred Text, to inquire more particularly into 
the reasons of this proniBrrron; which we shall find 
so weighty and various as to appear worthy of its Au- 
thor, and accommodated only to a Law of divine orl- 
ginal, al 
* Deut. xvii. 16. + Jos, xi. 4 
t Jos. xi. 9. {| 1 Kings xx. 21. 
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1. The first reason (which was expressly delivered 
with the Law) is, properly, rericrous. He [the King], 
says the Law, shall not multiply Horses to himself, nor 


= 


cause the people to return to Leypt, to the end that he 
should multiply Horses: forasmuch as the Lord hath said 
unto you, Ve shail henceforth return no more that way; 
i.e. He should not establish a body of Cavalry, because 
this could not be effected without sending into Egypt, 
with which people the Lord had ferbidden any commu- 
nication, as, of all foreign commerce, that was the most 
dangerous to true Religion*. 

When Solomon had violated this Law, and multiplied 
Horses to such excess that, we are told, he had Jjorty 
thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelce 
thousand Horsement, it was soon attended with those 
fatal consequences which the Law had foretold. For 
this wisest of Kings having likewise, in violation of 
another Law of Moses, married Pharaoh’s daughter {, 
(the early fruits of this commerce) and then, by a repe- 
tition of the same crime, but a transgression of another 
law, had espoused more strange women ||; they first of 
all, in defiance of a fourth Law, persuaded him to build 
them idol Temples for their use; and afterwards, against 
a fifth Law, still more fundamental, brought him to 
erect other Temples for his own §. Now the original 
of all this mischief was the forbidden traffic with Egypt 
fer Horses: For thither, we are told, the agents of So- 
lemon were sent to mount his Cavalry. And Solonon 
gathered chariots end horsemen: and he had a thousand 
and four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand horse- 
men, which he placed in the chariot-cities, and with the 


king at Jerusalen—And he had Horses brought out of 


Ezypt, and linen-yarn: the kings merchants received 
the linen-yarn at a price, And they fetcht up and 
brought forth out of Egypt a chariot for six hundred 
shekels of silcer, and an Horse for an hundred and 
Jifty**, Nay, this great King even turned factor tor 
the neighbouring monarchs. dnd so brought they out 
Horses for all the kings of the Hittites, and for the 


* See the next section. + 1Kingsiv. 26. — f Ib. iil. 1. 
jj 1 Kings xi. 1. q 1b, xi. 7, 8, 


#* 9 Chron. i. 16, 17, er 
kings 
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kings of Syria by their means*. ‘This opprobrious 
commerce was kept up by his Successors; and attended 
with the same pernicious consequences. Isaiah, with 
his usual majesty, denounces the mischiefs of this traffic ; 
and foretels that one of the good effects of leaving it, 
would be the forsaking their idolatries. JVo to them 
that go down to Egypt for help, and stay on Horses, 
and trust in chariots, because they are many; and in 
HORSEMEN, because they are wery strong: but they 
look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the 
Lord.—For thus hath the Lord spoken unto me, Like 
as the lion, and the young lion roaring on his prey, 
when a multitude of shepherds is called forth against 
him, he will not be afraid of their voice, nor abase him- 
self for the noise of them: so shall the Lord of Hosts 
come down to fight for mount Zion, and for the hill 
thereof—Turn ye unto him from whom the children of 
Israel have deeply revolted. For in that day every man 
shall cast away his idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 


_ which your own hands have made unto you for a sin. 


2. The second reason against multiplying Horses I 
take to have been properly porrricaL. The Israelites, 
separated by Gon for his peculiar People, under his go- 
vernment as lxing, must needs have been designed for 
the proprietors of one certain country. Accordingly the 
land ot Canaan, the possession of the seven nations, 
was marked out for their proper inheritance. Within these 
limits they were to be confined; it being foreign to the 
nature of their Institution to make conquests, or to ex- 
tend their dominion. But the expulsion of the sevev 
nations being, as we shall see presently, to be effected 
by the extraordinary assistance of their KING, JLHO- 
VAH, their successes must, of course, be full and rapid. 
But nothing is so impatient of bounds as a Multitude 
flesht with easy victories. the projects of such a people 
are always going on trom conquest to conquest, as ap- 
pears from the Mahometan Arabs, under the same cir- 
cumstances, led out to conquest by a false Prophet, as 
the Israclites by a ¢ruc. Now to deteat this so natural 
a disposition, in a nation not designed for Empire, a 
Law is given against MULTIPLYING Horses; than 
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which nothing can be conceived more effectual. The 
Country that confined them, was rocky and mountain- 
ous, and therefore unfit for the breed and sustentation 
of horse. Telemachus is commended for giving this 
reason for refusing the horses of Menelaus : 


JTaud male Telemachus, proles patientis Ulivei ; 
Non est aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis 
Porrectus spatiis, nec multe prodigus herbe *. 


Besides, when they had once gotten possession of these 
mountains, they had little need of horse to preserve their 
conquest ; as all skilled in military matters very well 
understand t. The Israclites therefore, had they been 
either wise or pious, would soon have found that their 
true strength, as well political as religious, lay in [n- 
fantry: As that of Egypt, for a contrary reason, was in 
their Cavalry. Hence that people, who well under- 
stood their advantages, so industriously propagated the 
breed of Horses, as the surest defence of their territo- 
ries. There is a remarkable passage, in the history of 
these times, to support what I here advance. When 
Benhadad, the gentile king of Syria, whose forces con- 


~sisted of chariots and horsemen, had warred with ill 


success against the king of Israel, the Ministers, in a 
council of war, delivered their advice to him in these 
terms: Zheir Gods are Gods of the utris, therefore 
they were stronger than we: but let us fight agaist 
them in the pian, and surely we shall be stronger 
than they.—And he hearkened unto their voice, and did 
sot. From this passage I collect, 1. That the army ot 
Israel, consisting all of Intantry, had chosen the situa- 
tion of the hills; and this with proper military skill. 
2. That their constant success in such a disposition ot 
their forces occasioned this advice of the Ministers ot 
Renhadad. ‘These men, possessed with the general no- 
tion of loca! tutelary Deities, finding the arms of Isracl 
always successful on the hills, took it for the more emi- 
nent manifestation of the power of their Gods. Thetr 
Gods, say they, are Gods of the hills. Their super:t- 
tion dictated the first part of their advice; and their 
* Hot. + See note [IIIf] at the end of this Book. 


1 Kings xx. 23, & seq. : 
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skill in war, the second,—let ws fight against them in 
the plain. ‘The operations of the war had been hitherto 
most absurd: they had attacked an army of Infantry 
with one of Cavalry, on hills and in defiles. i 

But this want of Horse (which kind of military force 
neither the product of their country could weli support, 
nor the defence of it need) would effectually prevent any 
attempt of extending their dominions either into the Lesser 
Asia, Mesopotamia, or Egypt. All which neighbouring 
countries being stretched out into large and extended 
plains, -could not be sately invaded without a numerous 
Cavalry. In this view, therefore, the wisdom of the 
Law can never be sufficiently admired. | 

3. But the third reason of the prohibition was evi- 
dently to afford a lasting MANIFESTATION OF THAT 
EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE by which the I[sraclites 
were conducted, in taking possession of the land of 
Canaan. 1 have shewn that, when once settled, they 
might very well defend the possession without the help 
of Cavalry: But to conquer it without Cavalry, and 
from a warlike people abounding in Horse, was more 
than a raw unpractised Intantry could ever have per- 
formed alone. No more need be said to convince mili- 
tary men of the extreme difference of the two cases. To 
others it may be proper to observe, 

1. That in the invasion of a country, the invaded may 
chuse their ground; and as it is their interest to avoid 
coming to a decisive action, so, being amidst their own 
native stores and provisions, they have it in their power 
to decline it. On the contrary, the invader must attack 
his enemies wherever he finds them posted. For, by 
reason of the scantiness and uncertainty of supplies in an 
enemy’s country, he has not, for the most part, time to 
draw them, by military stratagems, from their advan- 
tases. We find this verified in the history of Benhadad, 
mentioned above. He had invaded Israel; but this 
people disposing-of their Infantry with soldicr-like ad- 
dress, he was forced to fight them on the /il/s, where 
only they were to be met with. After many unsuccess- 
ful engagements, his Ministers proposed a new plan ot 
operation; to attack the enemy in the plans. And 
truly the advice was good: but how to put it in execu- 
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tion was the question ; for they being the assailants, the 
Israelites were masters of their ground. So that, after 
all, there was no other way of bringing them’ into the 
plains but by beating them from the hills. And there 
they must have stuck, till famine and desertion had 
ended the quarrel. In this exigence, their blasphemy 
against the God of Israel enabled them to put their 
counsels, against him, in execution. They fancied, 
according to the superstition of that time, and so gave 


out, that he was God of the hills, but not of the valleys. 
_His omnipotence being thus disputed, He placed his 


people in the plains ; and sent his Prophet to predict the 
coming vengeance on his enemies. dnd there came a 
man of Gov, and spake unto the king of Israel, and 
said, Lhus saith the Lerd, Because the Syrians have 
said, the Lord is God of the hills, but he is not God of 
the valleys; therefore will I deliver all this great mul- 
titude into thine hand, and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord*. 

2. Secondly, we may observe, that the possessors of 
mountainous regions may so dispose their Fortresses, 
with which they cover their country, as to make an in- 
vader’s Cavalry absolutely useless ; and consequently to 
have no occasion for any of their own. But the inva- 
ders of such a place where Cavalry is in use, and consc- 
quently the defences disposed in a contrary manner, so 
as best to favour the operations of Horse, the invaders, 
I say, go to certain destruction without a body of Horse 
to support their Infantry. This then being the very s!- 
tuation of affairs when the Israclites invaded Canaan, 
and conquered it, (for till then they had not begun to 
transgress the Law against Cavalry) I conclude that they 
must have been mMiracuLoustLy assisted. The Ara- 
bians, in a like expedition, thought it so extraordinary 
a thing to conquer without Horse, that Mahomet made 
jt a law, when this happened, for the spoils not to be 
divided according to the stated rule, but for all to go te 
the Prophet himself, as a deodand or a gift from God 
alone+. Yet Mahomet never pretended to make !'s 

con- 

* 1 Kings xx. 28. ; 

+ Et id, quod concessit in pradam Deus legato suo ex illus: Von 
ampulistis super illud ullos equos, neque camelos {1. e. non acquis" 
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conquests without Horse, but used them on every occa- 
sion of need. 


To return, we see then how little reason Sir Isaac. 


Newton had for saying that Sesostris’s conquest of 
Libya was the occasion of Egypt’s being furnished with 
horse, so as to supply the neighbouring countries. But 
the instance was particularly ill chosen: for Sesostris, 
whom he makes the author of this benefit to Egypt, did, 
by his filling the country with canals, defeat the chief 
use and service of Cavalry; with which, till this time, 
Egypt had abounded; but which from henceforth we 
hear no more ot *. 

3. Again, in consequence of the same system, our 
great author seems to think that animal food was not 
customary amongst the Keyptians till about this time. 
The Egyptians (says he) originally lived on the fruits of 
the earth, and fared hardly, and abstained from ani- 
mals, and THEREFORE abominated shepherds: Menes 
{the third from Sesostris] taught them to adorn their beds 
and tables with rich furniture and carpets, and brought 
in amongst them a sumptuous, delicious, and voluptuous 
way of life. p. 241. Now, whoever brought in the eating 
of flesh, and a voluptuous life, did it (as we are assured 
from Scripture) before the time of Joseph. I have 
proved, in my account of their Physicians as delivered 
in the Bible, that they were then a luxurious pcople f. 
From the dream of Pharaoh’s baker, compared with 
Joseph’s interpretation {, it appears, they eat ie 

ood ; 


illud ope equorum aut camelorum]; sed Deus prevalere facit legatos 
suos, super quem vult: nam Deus est super omnem rem potens. Sur. 
59. Alcor. ver. 6. 

* Nosroas 38 6 Licwspis is thy Alyualors Tas Jedpu recs Tus yoy 
itcas Wy Aiyialy, wacas Bros cva[naCopnevos wevocoy ewratsoy TE wx Exovles 
Alyvaloy, Towgly ticav inmacinny, xe awakevousrny wicay, ivded rare 
aro yar TeTe Te xodve Alyyrle iuow Mevias WaTh, anne, K vce 
patel yéyove. Herad. Hist. lib. in. cap. 108, 

+ See p.o5, and following, of this volume. ; 

“ And the chief baker said unto Joseph, I also was in my dream, 
* and behold I had three white baskets on my head, and in the upper- 
“ most basket there was of all manner of Baxr-Mearts for Pharaoh, 
“ andthe birds did eat them out of the basket——And Joseph an- 
““ swered and said—The three baskets are three days. Yet within 
“ three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and shall 
hang thee on a tree; and the birds shall eat thy flesh from off thee. 


Gen, xl. 17, & seq. 
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food; and, from the story of Joseph’s entertainment of 
his brethren, it appears, that their enmity to shepherds 
was not occasioned by these Hebrews eating animal food, 
which, Sir Isaae says, the Egyptians abstained from, 
And he said to the ruler of his house, Bring these men 
iene and stay, and make ready: for these men shall 
dine with meat noon. And the man did as Joseph bade: 
and the man brought the men into Joseph's house—and 
they set on for him by himself, and Jor them by them- 
selves, and for the Egyptians, which did eat with hin, 
by themselecs, because the Egyptians might not eat 
bread with the Hebrews, jor that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians—And he took and sent messes unto them 
frei before him*. Were, we sce the common provision 
for their entertainment was animal food. And no one 
can doubt whether Joseph conformed to the Egyptian 
dict. He sat single out of state, with regard to the 


- Egyptians; the Eayptians sat apart, with regard to the 


Shepherds ; and Both were supplied from the Gover- 
nor’s a which was furnished from the Steward’s 
slaughter-house. The truth of this is farther seen from 
the murmuring of the Israelites in the wilderness, when 
they said, 1} ‘uuld to God we had died bi y the hand of the 
Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the ¥LESH- 
pots, and when we did eat bread to the fullt. Now 
we can scarce suppose the Egyptians would permit their 
slaves, whom they kept in so hard oppression, to riot 
in flesh- -pots, while, as Sir Jsaac supposes, they them- 
selves fared hardly and abstained from Animals. 

4. Again, he supposes, that the exact division of the 
land of | Egypt into Property was first made in the tine 
of Sesostris. Sesostris (says he) upon his returning 
home, divided Egypt by measure amongst the Egup- 
tians ; and this gave a beginning to surveying and gvv- 
metry. p- 218. And in another place, he brings down 
the original of geometry still lower; even as “Tate as 
Moris, the fifth from Sesostris. aris (says he) —for 
preserving the division of Egypt into equal shares 
amongst the soldiers-—xwrote a book of surveying, % hich 
gace a beginning to geometry. p. 248. Let an reader 
now consider, whether it be possible to reconcile this 


* Gen. xliil. 16, 17—32—34. + Exod, xvi 3. 
with 
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with the following account of Joseph’s administration. 
And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; 
for the Egyptians sold uvVERY MAN 118 FIELD, because 
the famine prevailed over them: so the land became Pha- 
raoh’s. And as for the people, he removed them to 
cities from one end of the borders of Egypt, even to the 
other end thereof. Only the land of the Priests boucht 
he not; for the Priests had a portion assigned them of. 
Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh cave 
them; therefore they sold not their lands. Ti hen Jo- 
seph said unto the people, Behold I have bought you 
this day, and your land for Pharaoh: lo here is ‘the seed 
Jor you, and ye shall sow the land. And it shall come 
to: pass, in the increase, that you shall give the fifth 
part unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, 
for seed of the field, and for your food and for them of 
your own housholds, and for food for your little ones. 
And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto 
this day, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part; ex- 
cept the land of the Priests only, which became not 


Pharaoh’s*. Here we have the description of a coun- . 


try very exactly set out and settled in private property. 
It would afford room for variety of reflections: 1 shall 
confine myself to the following. If private property had 
not been, at this time, established with the utmost order 
and exactness; what occasion had Joseph to recur te 
that troublesome expedient of transplanting the People, 
reciprocally, fronr one end of Egypt to the other? His 
purpose in itis evident: it was to secure Pharaoh in his 
new property, by defeating the ill effects of that fond- 
ness which people naturally have to an old paternal in- 
heritance. But what fondness have men for one spot, 
rather than another, of lands lying in common, or but 
newly appropriated? Were the Egyptians at this time, 
as Sir Isaac Newton seems to suppose, in the state of 
the unsettled Nomades, they would have gone from one 
end of Egypt to the other, withovt Joscph’s sending; and 
without the least regret for any thing they had left behind. 

But without weakening the great man’s conjecture by 
Scripture-history, How docs it appear from the simple 
fact of Sesostris’s dividing the large champaign country 

) Gen. xlvii,20, & seq. 
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of Egypt into square fields, by cross-cut canals, that 
tlis was a dividing Egypt by measure, and giving a be- 
ginning to surveying and geometry? If we examine 
the cause and the etlects of that improvement, we’shall 
find that neither one nor the other part of his conclu- 
sion can be deduced from it. The cause of makiny 
these canals was evidently to drain the swampy marshes 
of that vast extended level; and to render the whole 
labourable*. But a work of this kind is never 
projected till a people begin to want room. And they 
never want room till private property hath been well 
established; and the necessaries of life, by the ad- 
vancement of civil arts, are become greatly increased. 
As to the effects; Ground, once divided by such boun- 
daries, was in no danger of a change of land-marks ; 
and consequently had small occasion for future surveys. 
So that had not the Egyptians found out geometry be- 
fore this new division, ‘tis probable they had never 
found it out atall. The most likely cause, therefore, to 
be assigned for this invention, was the necessity of fre- 
quent surveys, while the annual overflowings of the Nile 
were always obliterating such land-marks as were not, 
like those cross-cut canals, wrought deep into the soil. 
But these put a total end to that inconvenience. In- 
deed, Herodotus seems to give it as his opinion, that 
geometry had its rise from this improvement of Sesos- 
tris. But we are to remember what hath been said of 
the incredible Antiquity which the ancient Greck 
writers, and particularly Aristotle {, assigned to this 
Hero: the natural consequence of the Egyptian’s having 
confounded the ages and actions, though never the per- 
sons, of Osiris and Sesostris. 

5. The next inference this illustrious Writer makes 
from his system is, that letters were unknown in Egypt 
till the time of David. /Vhen the Edomites (says he) 
fled from David with their young king Aadad into 
EKeypt, it is probable that they carried thither also the 
use of letters: for letters were then in use amongst the 
posterity of Abraham—and there is no instance of let- 


* See note [KKKK] at the end of this Book. 
+ Aoxtos Of pos ivOetrey yeauilein Bo 2ebeica, 56 Thy “Eargda eoraveAdsir- 
Herodct. |, il, c, 109. } See p. 228. 
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ters, for writing down sounds, being in use before the 
days of David in any other nation besides the posterity 
of Abraham. The Egyptians ascribed this invention to 
Thoth the secretary of Osiris; and therefore letters be- 
gan to be in use in Egypt in the days of Thoth, that 
is, a little after the flight of the Edomites from David, 
or about the time that Cadmus brought them into Eu- 
rope. p. 20g. It appears from the two stone-tables of 
the Law, and from the engravings on Aaron’s breast- 
plate, that letiers were in common use amongst the 
Israelites at the time of their egression from Egypt. 
Now supposing alphabetic writing to be amongst the pe- 
culiar advantages of the chosen people, was it not more 
Jikely that the Egyptians should learn it of them during 
their long abode in that country, than from the fugi- 
tive Edomites, if they had indeed carried thither (which 
however is a mere conjecture) the use of letters? But 
when we consider that alphabetic writing was introduced 
amongst the chosen people some time between the age 
of Jacob and that of Moses, it seems most probable that 


~ they learnt it of the Egyptians. But, for a full confuta- 


tion of this fancy, and of the arguments that support it, 
I am content to refer the reader to what I have occa- 
sionally observed, though to other purposes, in my dis- 
course of the Egyptian hieroglyphics *. 

6. Lastly, he observes, that Egypt was so thinly 
peopled before the birth of Aloses, that Pharaoh said 
of the Israelites, “ Behold the people of the children of 
‘“* Tsrael are more and mightier than we;” and that to 
prevent their multiplying, and growing too strong, he 
caused their male children to be drowned. p. 186. Yet 
this country, so thinly peopled at the birth of Aloses, 
was, we find from Scripture, so vastly populous, by the 
time Moses was sent upon his mission, that it could keep 
in slavery six hundred thousand men besides children { ; 
at a time, when they were most powerfully instigated to 
recover their liberty ; which yet, after all, they were unable 
to effect but by the frequent desolation of the hand of Gop 
upon their insolent and cruel masters. And is tis to 
be reconciied with Sir Jsaac’s notion of their preceding 
thinness? But he likewise supports himself on Scripture. 

* Sec p. 116. & seq. 4 Excd. xi. $7, 
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Egypt was so thinly peopied—that Pharaoh said 
Behold the people of the children of Israel are more anil 
mighticr than we. Strange interpretation! The Scrip- 
ture relation of the matter is in these words; And Pha- 
raoh said unto his people, Behold the people of the chil- 
dren of Israel are more and mightier than we. Come 
on, let us deal wisely with them: lest they nudtiply, and 
it come to pass, that when there falleth out any war, 
they join also wnito our enemies, and fight against us, and 
so get them up out of the land. Therefore they did sct 
over then Taskmasters, to afflict them with their bur- 
dens.—Dui the more they afflicted them, the.more they 
grew and multiplied*. By the whole turn of this re- 
Jation it appears, that the sore and mightier signify only 


more prolific and healthy. And that was. in truth the 


case. ‘The Egyptians of this time, as we have shewn t, 
were very luxurious: Whilc the manners of the Israc- 
lites concurred with their condition to render them hardy 
and fruitful, by an abstemious and laborious course ot 
life. On this account the king expresses his fear. but 
of what?’ certainly not that they should subdue thei 
masters; but that they should escape out of bondage : 
which, even to the very moment of their egression, was 
the sole object of the [gyptian’s fear.—-Lest (says he} 
they multiply; and it come to pass, that, when there 
falleth out any war, they join also unto owr enemies, and 
Jight against us, and 80 GET THEM UP OUT OF TIF 
LAND. This was a reasonable apprehension: for Egypt 
was in every age subject to the incursions of that fire: 
and barbarous people the Arabians, on that very sid: 
which the Israelites inhabited: who, possessing their 
own District, unmixed with Egyptians, had the keys ¢! 
the country in their hands, to admit or exclude an in- 
vader at their pleasure. A circumstance which would 
make the smallest province formidable to the most power- 
ful kingdom. To prevent then so probable a dange', 
their taskmasters are ordered to increase their oppres 
sions ; and they groan under them without power 
resist, till set free by the all-powerful hand of Gop. | 
Thus we see how Sir Issac Newton's system stand 
with regard to sacrED antiquity. What is sti! 
* Exod: i. 9: & seq. + See p. 95. & seq. 
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worse, is it not only repugnant to the Bible, but even to 
ITSELF. ; ore 
Ill. We have observed, that, by the casual con- 
founding of the proper actions of Osiris and Sesostris 
with one another, each came to be, at the same time, 
the INVENTOR, and the perFEcTER, of the arts of life. 
This, which might have led our Author, the most pene- 
trating of all writers, to the discovery of the ancient error 
in their history, served only to confirm him in his own; 
as placing the invention of civil arts low enough for the 
support of his general Chronology. However, it is very 
certain, that the making their zvention and perfection 
the product of the same age is directly contrary to the 


‘very NATURE OF THINGS. Which if any one doubt, let 


him examine the general history of mankind ; where he 
will see that the advances, from an emerging barbarity, 


through civil policy, to refined arts and polished manners, | 


when not given them, ready fitted to their hands, by 
neighbouring nations forward to impart them, have been 
ever the slow and gradual progress of many and succes- 
sive ages. Yet these, our illustrious Author (in conse- 
quence of the supposed identity of his two Heroes) makes 
to spring up, to flourish, and to come to their perfection, 
all within the compass of one single reign. Or rather, 
which is still more intolerable, he makes this extraor- 
dinary age of Sesostris to be distinguished from all others 
by an inseparable mixture of savage and polished manners. 
Which is so unnatural, so incredible, so impossible a cir- 
cumstance, that, were there only this to oppose against 


his system, it would be a sufficient demonstration of its’ 


falsehood. | 

To shew then, that Sir Isaac Newton, by fairly and 
honestly taking in these consequences of his system, hath 
indeed subjected it to this disgrace, I shall give two in- 
stances. ‘The one taken from his account of the state of 
War, the other of the state of Architecture, during this 
period. . 

1. Our Author having made the Egyptian Hercules 
to be Sesostris, is forced to Gwn that the war in Libya 
was carricd on with clubs. After these things, he 
(Hercules or Sesostris] invaded Libya, and fought the 
Africans with clubs, and thence is painted with a club 
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-tt his hand. Here, the great Writer hath given us the 
_ very picture of the Iroquosian or Huron Savages warrine 


with a neighbouring tribe. And without doubt intended 
it for such a representation ; as appears, first, from his 
immediately adding these words of Hyginus: dfri & 
Agyptt PRIMUM | fustibus aimicacerunt, postea Belus 
Neptuni fitius gladio belligeratizs est, unde bellum dictum 
est. p. 215, For we are to observe that the title of the 
chapter, in which these words are found, is, guis quid 
invenerit *: and secondly, from his supposing Vulcan 
(whom he makes to live at this time) the inventor of mi- 
litary weapons. Yet this, according tothe great Author, 
was after Sesostriss conquest of the Troglodytes and 
Ethiopians: it was after his Father’s building a flect on 
the Red sea, with which he coasted Arabia Felix, went 


‘into the Persian Gulf, and penetrated even into India: 


[pp- 214, 215.] and but a little before Sesostris’s great 
expedition for the conquest of the habitable world. At 


which time we see him set out with the most splendid 
_ retinue of a Court, and the most dreadful apparatus of 


War; we find him defeat great armies; subdue mighty 
kingdoms (amongst the rest Judea, where all kind of 
military arms offensive and defensive had been in use for 
many ages); people large cities ; and leave behind hin 
many stately monuments of his power and maguificence. 

2, Thus again, Sir Isaac tells us, that Tosorthrus‘or 
/Esculapius, an Egyptian of the time of Sesostris, dis- 
covered the art.of building with square stonest. Yet 
his contemporary, Sesostris, he tells us, divided Egypt 
into 30 nomes or counties, and dug a canal from th 
Nile, to the head city of every nome; and with the earth 
dug out of it, he caused the ground of the city to be 
raised higher, and built a temple in every city for the 
worship of the nome; Sc. p. 218. And soon aiter, 
Amenophis, the third from him, duit slemphis ; and 
ordered the worship of the Gods of Egypt ; and built 
a palace at Abydus, and the Memnonia at This and 
Susa, and the magnificent temple of Vulcan in Memphis }- 

© Fab. cclxxtv. 

4 ~-The building with square stones (says he) écirg found out by 
Tosorthrus, the Asculapius of Egypt. Page 247. 

t See note [LLLL] at the end of this Book. 
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Now, in this odd mixture of barbarity and politeness, 
strength and impotence, riches and poverty, there is 
such an inconsistency in the character of ages, as shews 
it to be the mere invention of professed fabulists, whose 
known talent it is to . tide aapsit 


‘* Make former times shake hands with latter, 
_ © And that which was before come after ;” 


though composed of tales so ill concerted, and contra- 
dictory, as shews, they wrote upon no consistent plan, 
but each as his own temporary views and occasions re- 
quired. 

When I entered on a confutation of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Egyptian Chronology (for with that only I have here to 
do), I was willing for the greater satisfaction of the 
reader to set his arguments for the identity of Osiris and 
Sesostris, on which that Chronology was founded, in 
the strongest and clearest light. On this account I took 
them as I found them collected, ranged in order, and 
set together in one view, with the greatest advantage of 
representation, by the very worthy and learned Master 


.of the Charterhouse, in a professed apology for our 


great Philosopher. But this liberty the learned writer 
hath been pleased to criticise‘ in the Latin edition * of 
the tracts to which that apology was prefixed—“ I am 
“* not ignorant (says he -+-) that the author of The Dreine 

© Legation 


* De veris amis D. N. Fesu Christi natal § emortuali Disser- 


tationes duce Chrorologice. ; 
+ “ Non nescimus nuperrime accidisse, ut Vir ingenio & cru- 


“ ditione prestans, quum ratus sit ad divinam legationem Masts , 


“ demonstrandum aliquo modo pertinere, ut probetur Osiris non esse 
“ idem cum Sesostri, omnia huc alluta in lusum jocumque verterit, 
“ instituta comparatione Arthuri illius fabulosi cum Wilhelmo Nor- 
“ manno, quos «qué bonis rationibus in unum hominem conflari 
* posse ait (quamvis nihil fere habeant inter se commune aut sinule) 
“ac nos Osirin cum Sesostri confundimus. Et de hac re disputa- 
“ tionem in 70 paginas et ultra producit. In qua tamen hac 
“nostra de Sesostri neque negat, neque refellit, sed irridet. Alia 
“ vero quedam Newtoni dicta de sero inyentis ab aliquo rege artibus, 
“ armis, instrumentis oppugnat, et ea quidem parte causwe vinelt. 
“ Nam ut ista longe ante Sesostris wtutem apud Algyptios reperta 
“ sint, Scriptura sacra jubetcredere ; ab ullo unquatn regu Sige 
“ esse haud ita certum. ‘Sed ea prius non atligimus, ut que in 


ad propositum nostrum attinent, neque nunc bos movent, ut pedem 
T 2 “ retrahamus 
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Legation supposing it, some how or other, to concern 
Moses’s Cranes tission, to prove that Osiris was not 
“ the same with Sesostris, hath lately turned all that is 
here said into ridicule, by a comparison made between 
the fabulous ArrTHuUR and Wittiam the Norman; 
who, he says, may be made one by as good reasous 
“ (though they have scarce any thing alike or in common 
with one another) as those which we have brought to 
“€ confound Osiris with Sesostris: and on this point he 
«* draws out a disputation through seventy pages and 
upwards ; in which, however, he neither denies nor 
confutes, but only laughs at what we have here said 
-of Sesostris. It is true indeed that some other of 
Newton’s assertions he does oppose; such as those 
concerning the late mvention of arts, arms, and in- 


n 
in 


n 
n 


n 
an 


-“ the argument he gets the better. For that these things 
“ were found out by the Egyptians long before the age 
** of Sesostris, holy Writ commands us to believe: but 

whether found out by any of their kings, is not so 
certain. However, these were~ matters we never 
touched upon, as relating nothing to our purpose; 
nor. do. they yet induce us to recede from that con- 
clusion of the tamous Newton, that Sesac was Se- 

“© sostris, Osiris, and Bacchus. But the cause being 

_ now. br ought before the Public, let the learned deter- 
inine of it.” Thus far this candid and ingenuows 

writer. 

Ile says, the author of The Divine Legation supposes 
that it some how or other concerns Moses’s divine mission 
to prove Osiris not the same with Sesostris ; which 
seeins to imply that this learned person doth not sce 

HOW it concerns it. And yet afterwards he owns, that 
Scripture (meaning the writings of Moses) will not allow 
us to believe with Sir Isuac, that the invention of arts, 

arms, and instrionents, was so late as the time of Se- 

sostris. Now it follows (as I have shewn) by certai 
consequence, that if Osiris and Sesostris were one and 
the same, then the invention of arts was as late as the 
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“« yetrahamus ab ista Cl. Newtoni conclusione Sesacum, Sesostr™), 


“ Osirin et Bacchum fuisse. Lite jam contestata judicent eruditl. 
In Dedic. pp, xii, xiii. 


struments by some certain king; and in this part of 
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time of Sesostris. But this contradicting Scripture or 
the writings of Moses, as the learned person himself con- 
fesseth, the reader sees plainly, How it concerns Moses’s 
mussion to prove Osiris not the same with Sesostris. 

The learned writer, speaking of the comparison I had 
made between Arthur and William the Norman, says, 
they have scarce any thing alike or in common with one 
another. 1 had brought together thirteen circumstances 
{the very number which the learned writer thinks suf- 
ficient to establish the identity of Osiris and Sesostris) 
in which they perfectly agree. Iam persuaded he does 
not suspect me of falsifying their history. He must mean, 
therefore, that thirteen in my comparison, prove nothing, 
which, in his, prove every thing. ‘ 

He goes on,—22 @ disputation of seventy pages and 
upwards, the author of The Divine Legation neither de- 
nies nor confutes, but only laughs at what we have said 
of Sesostris. What is it the learned writer hath said of 
Sesostris ? Is it not this? That between his history and 
that of Osiris there are many strokes of resemblance: 
From whence he infers (with Sir Isaac) that these two 
Heroes were one and the same. Now if he means, I 
have neither denied nor confuted this resemblance, he 
says true. Ihad no such design. It is too well marked 
by Antiquity to be denied. Neither, let me add, did 
I laugh at it. What I /aughed at Gf my bringing a si- 
ilar case is to be so called) was his inference trom this 
resemblance, that therefore Osiris and Sesostris were 
one and the same. Lut then too I did more than laugh : 

I both denied and confuted it. Virst I dened it, by 
shewing that this resemblance might really be, though 
Osiris and Sesostris were two different men, as appeared 
by an equal resemblance in the actions of two different 
men, the British Arthur and William the Norman. But 
as the general history of ancient Egypt would not sutter 
us to believe all that the Greek writers have said of this 
resemblance, I then explained the causes which occa- 
sioned thcir mistaken’accounts of the two persons, from 
whence so perfect a resemblance had arisen. Secondly, 
I confuted what the learned person had said of Sesostris, 
by shewing, from the concurrent testimony of Antiquity, 
and from several internal arguments deducible from that 
! ake 4 testimony, 
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testimony, that Osiris and Sesostris were in fact two 

ditierent persons, living in two very distant aces. 
The learned writer proceeds,—J¢ is true indeed that 
some other of Newton's assertions he does oppose ; such 
as those concerning the late invention of arts, arms, and 
instruments ; and in this part of the argument he gets 
the better. But if I have the better here, it is past dis- 
.pute I overthrow the whole hypothesis of the identity of 
Osiris and Sesostris. For, as to: the resemblance, 
which Antiquity hath given them, that, considered singly 
when the pretended late invention of arts hath been 
proved a mistake, will indeed deserve only to be laughed 
at. But were it, as Sir Isaac Newton endeavoured to 
prove, that the mvention of arts was no earlier than the 
time of Sesostris or Sesac, there is then indeed an end 
ofthe ancient Osiris of Egypt; and the Hero, so much 
boasted of by that peonle, can be no other than the Se- 
sostris of this author. For the very foundation of the 
existence of the ancient Osiris was his civilizing Egypt, 
and teaching them the Arts of life: But if this were done 
by Sesostris, or in his reign, then is HE the true Osiris 
of Egypt. As, on the contrary, were the invention of 
arts as early as SCRIPTURE-HISTORY represents it, 
then is [Egypt to be believed, when she tells us that 
Osiris, their Inventor of arts, was many ages earlier 
than Sesostris their Conqueror: And consequently, all 
Sir Jsaac Newton’s 2dentity separates and falls to pieces. 
In a word, take it which way you will, If Osiris were 
the same as Sesostris, then must the invention of Arts 
(for all Antiquity have concurred in giving that invention 
to Osiris) be as late as the age of Sesostris, the Sesac 
of Newton: but this, ScrrprureE-History will not 
suffer us to believe. If, on the other hand, Osiris and 
Sesostris were not the same, then was the invention of 
Arts (and for the same reason) much earlier than the 
ave of Sesostris; as indeed all mankind thought before 
the construction of this new Chronology. ‘hese were 
the considerations which induced that Great man, who 
so well understood the nature and force of cyidence, to 
employ all the sagacity of his wonderful talents in proving 
the invention of Arts to be about the age of his Sesostris 
or Sesac. And is it possible he should have a tony 
, : .- who 
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who cannot see that he hath done this? or the necessity 
he had of doing it? It will be said, perhaps, ‘* that Sir 
Isaac has, indeed, argued much for the low invention of 
Arts: but had neither inforced it under the name of an 
argument, nor stated it in the.form here represented.” 
The objection would ill become a follower of Newton, 
who knows that his Master's method, as well in these 
his critical as in his physical inquiries, was to form the 
principal members of his demonstration with an unorna- 
mented brevity, and leave the supplial of the small con- 
necting parts to his reader's sagacity. Besides, in so 
obvious, so capital, so necessary an argument for this 
rdentity, it had been a ridiculous distrust of common 
sense, after he had spent so much pains in endeavouring 
to prove the /ow invention of Arts, to have ended his 
reasoning in this formal way: “ And now, Reader, take 
notice that this is a conclusive, and perhaps the only 
conclusive argument for the zdentity of Osiris and Sesos- 
tris.” Lastly, let me observe,;that the very reason which 
induced Sir Isaac to be so large in the establishment of 
his point, the low invention of Arts, induced me to be 
as large in the subversion of it. And now some satis- 
factory account, I hope, is given of the seventy long 
ages. 

What follows is still more unaccountable—However 
these. were matters (says the learned writer, speaking of 
the invention of Arts) we never touched upon, as relating 
nothing to our purpose. ere I cannot but lament the 
learned writer's ill fortune. There was but this very 
circumstance in the book he. would defend, which is 
essential to his purpose, and this he hath given up as 
nothing to his purpose; and more unlucky still, on a rC- 
view of the argument, he hath treated it as an error in 
his author, who took so much pains about it; but yet 
as an error that doth not at all affect the point in ques- 
tion. For, 

He concludes thus—Nor do they yet induce me to re- 
cede from that conclusion of the fanous Newton, that 
Sesac was Sesostris, Osiris and Bacchus.—Sesac, as 1 
said before, I have no concern with. And as to Bac- 
chus, it is agreed that this was only one of the names 


of Osiris. ‘The thing I undertook to prove was, that 
T4 Osiris 
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Osiris and Sesostris were not the same person: but in 
doing this, I did not mean to say that Osiris was not 
one of the names of Sesostris. This is a very different 
thing: and the rather to be taken notice of, because [ 
Suspect a quibble in the words of the learned writer, 
which would confound the difference. Nor is my sus- 
picion unreasonable. For I have met with some of his 
most learned followers, who have ventured to say, that 
Sir Isaac meant no more than that Sesostris was aN 
Osiris. But if he meant no more, I would allow him to 
mean any thing; and never to have his meaning dis- 
puted. I, for my part, and so I suppose every body 
else, understood him to mean, ‘‘ That the old Osiris, 
‘famous, amongst the Egyptians, for Legislation and the 
invention of the Arts of life, was the very same man 
with Sesostris, whom these Egyptians make to be a dif 
ferent man, of a later age, and famous for the Conquest 
, of the habitable world.” ‘This was the proposition 1 un- 
dertook to confute. Wherein I endeavoured to shew, 
“that there was a real Osiris, such as the Egyptians 
represented him, much earlier than their real Sesostris.” 
And now (to use this writer’s words) the cause being 


brought before the Public, let the learned determine of 


it. As to the other point, that Sesostris went by the 
name of the earlier Hero, this I not only allow, but 
contend for, as it lays open to us one of the principal 
causes of that confusion in their stories, which hath pro- 
duced a similitude of actions, whereon Sir Isaac Newton 
layeth the foundation of their IDENTITY. 

But if Sir Isaac Newton and his learned Advocate 
have paid too little deference to Antiquity, there are, 
who, in a contrary extreme, would pay a great deal too 
much. The learacd Dr. Pococke, in his book of Tra- 
vels, introduceth his discourse On the mythology of the 
ancient Egypticns in this extraordinary manner; “ AAs 
“ the mythology, or fubulous religion of the ancient 
¢ Egyptians, may be looked on, in a great measure, as 
“ the foundation of the heathen Religion in most other 
“ parts; so it may not be improper to give some ac- 
« count of the origin of it, as.it is delivered by the most 
“ ancient authors, which may give some light both to 
the description of Egypt, and also to the nisony of 
3 “ that 
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“ that colintry. We may suppose, that the Ancients 
“were the best judges of the nature of their Religion; 
“and consequently, that all interpretations of “their 
“ Mythology, by MEN OF FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, 
“© that have no sort of foundation in their w ritings, are 
«‘ forced, and such as might never be intended by them. 
“ On the contrary, it is necessary to retrench several 
** things the Ancients themselves seem to have invented, 
“ and grafted on true history; and, in order to account 
“ for many things, the Genealogies and Alliances they 
“ mention must in several respects be false or erro- 
“ neous, and seem to have been invented to accommo- 
<‘ date the honours of the same Deities to different 
“* persons, they were obliged to deify, who lived at dif- 
“¢ ferent times; and so they were obliged to give them 
“ new names, invent genealogies, and some different 
“ attributes,” pp. 221, 222. 

He says, We may suppose that the ancients were the 
best judges of the nature of their religion, and of their 
mythology. But the Ancients, here spoken of, were 
not Egyptians, but Greeks ; and the J ythology here 
spoken of was not Greek, but Egyptian: Therefore 
these Ancients might well be mistaken about the nature 
of a Religion which they borrowed from strangers ; the 
principles of which, they tell us, were always kept se- 
creted from them. But this is not all; they in fact were 
mistaken; and by no means good judges of the nature 
of their Religion, if we may believe one of the most au- 
thentic of these Ancients, Heroporus himself, where 
discoursing of the Greeks he expressly says,—*“‘ But the 
“* origin of each God, and whether they are all from 
ih eternity, and what is their several kinds or natures, 
dig speak the truth, they neither knew at that time nor 
* since * 

The learned Traveller goes on—dand CONSEQUENTLY 
that all interpretations of their Mythology by men of 
FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, that have no sort of founda- 
tion in their writings, are forced, and such as might 
never be intended by them. ‘This is indecd a truru, 
but it is no CONSEQUENCE, and therefore not to the pur- 
pose, For, whether the cients were, or were not, 

“* See above. 
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the best Judges; whether the Afoderns have, or have not, 
Sruitful inventions, yet if their interpretations have no 
sort - of Joundation in ancient writings, it is a areat 
chance but they are forced; and as gr reat, that the An- 
cients never intended what the Moderns ascribe to them. 
However, he gets nothing by this hypothetical proposi- 
tion, unless it be the discredit of begging the question. 
But the most extraordinary is his “making it an addi- 
tional reason for leaving the Moderns and sticking to the 
Ancients, that the Ancients seem to have invented and 
grafted on true history; and, in order (he says) to ac- 
count for many things, the genealogies and alliances thei 'y 
mention must in several respects be false or erroneous, 
and seem to have beentivenicd, &c. Now, if the Ancients 
were thus inistaken, the Moderns sure may be excused 
in endeavouring to set them right: To common sense, 
therefore, this would seem to shew the zse of their inter- 
pretations. But this use is better understood from our 
Author’s own success; who, in this chapter concerniny 
the Egyptian mythology, has attempted to give us some 
knowledge of Antiquity, without them. And here we 
find the ancient account, to which he so closely adheres, 
is not only fabulous by his own confession, but contra- 
dictory by his own representation; a confused collection 
of errors and absurdities; that very condition of Anti- 
quity which forced the Moderns to have recourse to 
interpretations ; and occasioned that variety whercon 
our author grounds his charge against them. .A charge, 
however, in which his Ancients themselves will be in- 
volved; for they likewise had their interpretations ; and 
were (if their variety would give it them) as fr uitful ait 
least, in their inventions. For instance, How discor- 
dant were they in their opinions concerning the origin ot 
ANIMAL woxrsHip! Was our Author ignorant that <0 
odd a superstition wanted explanation? ~ By no means. 
Yet for fear of incurring the censure of a fruitful inver 
tion, instead of taking the fair solution of a modern Cri- 
tic, or even any rational interpret tation of the ancicnt 
Mythologists, whom yet he professes to follow, 1} 
contents “himself with that wretched fable “ of Typhor: 
dividing the body of Osiris into twenty-six parts, and 


distributing them to his accomplices; which being atte ‘ 
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wards found by Isis, and delivered by her to distinct 
bodies of priests to be buried with great secrecy, she 
cpjoined them to pay divine honours to him, and to con- 
secrate some particular animal to his memory.” J’rom 
this account (says our author very gravely) we may see 
the reason why so many sacred animals were worshipped 
in Egypt. p. 226. Again, the Greek account, in Dio- 
dorus, of Osiris’s expedition, has been shewn to be a 
heap of impossible absurdities; yet our author believes 
it all; and would have believed as much more, rather 
than have run the hazard of any modern invention. 


AND now, we presume, the mrvor of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s general argument, that Osiris and Sesostris 
were the same, is intizely overthrown. For, 1. It hath 
been proved, that the premisses, he employs in its sup- 


port, do not inter it. 2. That the consequence of his 


conclusion from it, contradicts sacred Scripture; and 
3. That it disagrees with the very nature of things. 

So that our first proposition, ZYhat the Egyptian 
learning celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyptian su- 
perstition there condemned, were the very Learning and 
Superstition represented by the Greek writers, as the 
honour and opprobrium of that people, stands clear of 
all objection. What that Learning and Superstition 
were, we have shewn very largely, though occasionally, 
in the course of this inquiry; whereby it appears, that 
their Learning in general was consummate skill in CrvrL 
POLICY AND THE ARTS OF LEGISLATION; and their 
Superstition, the WORSHIP OF DEAD MEN DEIFIED. 


SEC T. VI. 

I COME, at length, to my second proposition: 
which if, by this time, the Reader should have for- 
gotten, he may be easily excused. It is this, That the 
Jewish people were extremely fond of Egyptian manners, 
and did frequently fall into Egyptian superstitions: and 
that many of the laws given to them by the ministry of 
Moses, were wistitutced, partly in compliance to their pre- 
Judices, and partly in opposition to those superstitions. 


The first part of this proposition—the people's fond- 
Ness 
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NESS Sor, and Srequent lapse into, Egyptian Supersti- 
tions,—needs not many words to evince. The thing, as 
we shall see hereafter, being so natural in itself: “and, 
as we shall now see, so fully recorded in holy Scripture. 
_ The time was now come for the deliverance of thc 
chosen People from their Egyptian bondage: For now 
VICE and IDOLATRY were arrived’ at their height; the 
former (as St. Paul tells us) by means of the latter ; ; for 
as they did not like to retain Ged in their knowledve, 
God gace them over to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not convenient; being filled with all 
unrighteousness *, &c. “The two most populous regions 
at that time in the world were Canaan and Eeyrr: 

The first distinguished from all other by its violence anid 
unnatural crines; the latter by its superstitions and 
idolatries. It concerned God’s moral government that 
a speedy check should be put to both; the inhabitants 
of these two places being now ripe for divine vengeance. 
And as the Instruments ‘he employed to punish their pre- 
sent enormities were designed for a barrier against 
‘future, the Israelites went “out of Egypt with a high 
hand, which desolated their haughty tyrants; and were 
led into the possession of the land of Canaan, whose in- 
habitants they were utterly to exterminate. The dispen- 
sation of this Providence appears admirable, both in the 
time and in the modes of the punishment. »Vicr and 
-IpOLatRY had now (as I said) filled up their measure. 
ieypt, the capital of false Religion, being likewise tic 
nursery of arts and sciences, was preserved from tot.! 
destruction for the sake of civil life and polished mau- 
ners, which were to derive their source from thence: 

But the CaNAaNiTeEs were to be utterly exterminated, 
to vindicate the honour of humanity, and to put a stop 
to a spreading c contagion which changed the reasonable 
Nature into brutal. 

Now it was that Gop, remembering his Covenaut 
‘with Abraham, was pleased to appoint his People, then 
groaniny under their bondage, a Leader and Deliverer. 
Bat so ‘arcat was their degeneracy, and so sensible we 
Moses of its effects, in their ignorance of, or alienatio! 
from the true Gop, that he would willingly have declined 


* Rom. i. 28. 
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the ofice: And when absolutely commanded to under- 
take it, he desired however that Gop would let him 
know. by what NAME he would be called, when the peo- 
ple should ask the zwme of the Gop of their fathers.— 
And Moses said unto Gov, Behold when I come unto 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, The Gov of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say 
unto me, WHAT Is H1s Name? what shall I say unto 
them* 2 Here we see a people not only. lost to all 
knowledge of the Uniry (for the asking for a name ne- 
cessarily implied their opinion of a plurality), but like- 
wise possessed with the very spirit of Egyptian. idolatry. 
The religion of NAMES, as we have shewnt, was a 
matter of great consequence in Egypt. It was one of 
their essential superstitions: it was one of their native 
inventions: and the first of them which they communi- 
cated to the Greeks... Thus when Hagar, the handmaid 
of Sarai, who was an Egyptian woman, saw the angel 
of God in the wilderness, the text tells ust, She called 
the name of the Lord that spaxe unto her, Eirot, the 
God of vision, or the visible God: that is, according to 
the established custom of Egypt, she gave him a name 
of honour; not merely a name of distinction ; for such, 
all nations had (who worshipped local tutelary deities) 


before their” communication with Egypt||. But, after 


that (as appears from the place of Herodotus quoted 
above, concerning the Pelasgi), they decorated their 
Gods with distinguished Titles, indicative of their spe- 
cific office and attributes. A NAME was so peculiar an 
adjunct to a local tutelary Deity, that we see by a pas- 
sage quoted by Lanctantius from the spurious books of 
Trismegist (which however abounded with Egyptian no- 
tions and superstitions) that the one supreme God had 
no name or title of distinction]. Zachariah evidently 

alluding 


* Exod. iii. 13. + Page 222, & seq. t Gen. xvi. rg. 

1 See note [MMMM] at the end of this Book. 

q Hic scripsit libros—in quibus majestatem summi ac singularis 
dei asserit, iisdemque nominibus appellat, quibusnos, Deum & Pa- 
TREM. Ac ne quis NOMEN ejus requireret ANQNYMON esse dixit; 
eo quod nominis proprietate non egeat, ob ipsam scilicet unitatem, 
Ipsius haec verba sunt, 5 Of Obs £655 408 Bic oro p.ar Oe & agodidas ; trs 
yap 6 dv Ardrnyss. Deo igitur nomen non est, quia solus est: nec 

opus 
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alluding to these notions, when he prophesies of the wor- 


ship of. the supreme Ciba: unmixed with idolatry, says, 


Tn — day shalt Wek be one Lord, and wis xaur 


ONE*; that is, only bearing the simple title of Lorn: 

and, as in the words of Lanctantius below, ac re quis 
NOMEN ejus requireret, ANQNYMON esse dixit; ¢o 
guod nominis PROPRIETATE non egeat, ob ipsam Seiicct 
UNITATEM. Out of indulgence therefore to this weak- 
ness, Gon was pleased to give himselfa Name. And 
God said unto Moses, 1 am THAT 1 AM: And he said, 


Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 1 am 
hath sent me unto yout. Where we may-observe (ac- 


cording to the constant method of divine Wisdom, when 
it condescends to the prejudices of men) how, m the 


"very instance of indulgence to their superstition, he gives 


a corrective of it—The Religion of names arose from an 
idolatrous polytheism; and the NAME here given, im- 
plying eternity and self. -cvistence, directly epposeth that 
superstition. 

This compliance with the Religion of names was a new 
indulgence to the prejudices of this people, as is evident 
from the following words: And Gon spake unto ALoses, 
and said unto him, Lan the Lord: and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the Naxx 
or Gop ALMIGHTY, but by my Name JEnovat was 
I not known to thent. That is, as the Gop of Abra- 
ham, I before condescended to have a Naine of distinc- 
tion: but now, in compliance to another prejudice, I 
condescend to have a Name of honour. ‘This seems to 
be the true interpretation of this very difficult text, about 


- which the commentators are so much embarrassed. — Jor 


the word Jehovah, whose name is here said to be un- 
known to the Patriarchs, frequently occurring in the 


‘book of Genesis, had furnished Unbelievers with a pre- 


text that the same person could not be author of the two 
books of Genesis and Exodus. But Ignorance and 
Scepticism, which set Infidelity on work, generally bring 


The 


opus est proprio vocabulo, nisi cum discrimen exigit multitudo, 


unamquamque personam sua nota et appellatione designes. bv. 
Inst. 1. 1. c. 6. 
* Ch. xiv, 9. ee 4 kod, hi, 14. pi 0 aed Baer 
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The assertion is not, that the worp Jehovah was not 
used in the patriarchal language; but that the Name 
Jehovah, as a title of honour, (whereby a new idea was 
affixed to an old word) was unknown to them. Thus, 
in a parallel instance, we say rightly, that the King’s 
SUPREMACY was unknown to the English Constitution 
till the time of Henry viii. though the word was in use, 
and even applied to the chief Magistrate, (indeed in a 

different and more simple sense) long before. ) 
The common solution of this difficulty is as ridiculous 
as itis false. You shall have it in the words of a very 
ingenious Writer.—“ The word Jenovan signifies the 
** being unchangeable in his resolutions, and conseqently 
“ the being infinitely faithful in performing his promises. 
** In this sense, the word is employed in the passage of 
** Exodus now under examination. So'that when God 
“ says, by my name Jehovah was I not known to them, 
‘* this signifies—as one faithful to fulfil my promise, 
“ was I not known tothem. i.e. I had not then ful- 
* filled the promise which I had made to them, of 
“ bringing their posterity- out of Egypt, and giving 
** them the land of Canaan*.” By which interpretation, 
the Almighty is made to tell the Israelites that he was not 
known to their forefathers as the God who had redeemed 
their posterity from Egypt, before they had any posterity 
to redeem. A marvellous revelation, and, without 
doubt, much wanted. ‘To return. 
Moses, however, appears still unwilling to accept 
this Commission ; and presumes to tell Gop, plainly, 
Behold they will not believe me, nor hearken to my voice: 
for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto 
thee. 


* —il signifie U'etre zmmuable dans ses resolutions, et par conse- 


quent l'etre infiniment fidelle dans ses promesses, et c'est dans cette 
acception que ce nom est emploié dans le passage de i’E-xode, que 
nous examinons. Qu’ainsi quand Dieu dit, Fe ne leur ai point esté 
connu en mon nom de Jehovah, cela signifie, Fe ne me suis point fart 
connoitre, comme fidelle @ remplir mes promesses, c’est-a-dire, JE 
N’AI PAS ENCORE REMPLI LA PROMESSE, qui je leur oevois furte, de 
yetirer de l’Egypte leur posterité, et de lui donner laterre de Chanaan. 
—M.Astruc, Conjectures sur le livre de la Genese, p.305. Tle says 
very truly, that, in this solution, he had no other part to perform, 
que suitre la foule des Commentatcurs tant Chretiens que Jurys, 


p. 302. 
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thee™. But could this be said or thought by a People, 
who, groaning in the bitterest servitude, had a message 
from Gop, of a long promised deliverance, at the very 
time that, according to the prediction, the promise was 
to be fulfilled, if they had kept him and his dispensations 
in memory ? When this objection is removed, Moses 
hath yet another ; and that is, his inability for the office 
ofan orator. ‘This too is answered. And when he 
is now driven from all his subterfuges, he with much 
passion declines the whole employment, and cries out, 
O my Gon, send I pray thee by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt sendft. ‘This justly provokes Gon’s dis- 
pleasure: and thereon, he finally complies. From all 
this backwardness, (and the cause of it could be no 
other than what is here assigned ; for Moses, as appears 
by the former part of his history {, was forward and 
zealous enough to promote the welfare of his brethren) 
we must needs conclude, that he thought the recovery 
of this People from Ecyprran suPERSTITIONS to be 
altogether desperate. And, humanly speaking, he did 
not judge amiss ; as may be seen from a succinct account 
of their behaviour during the whole time Gop was 
working this amazing Deliverance. 

For now Moses and Aaron discharge their message ; 
and having confirmed it by signs and wonders, the People 
believed: but it was such a belief, as men have of a new 
and unexpected matter, well attested.—Zhey bow the 
head too, and worship||; but it appears to be a thing 
they had not been lately accustomed to. And how httle 
true sense they had of Gon’s promises and visitation 
is seen from their. murmuring and desponding 4 when 
things did not immediately succeed to their wishes ; 
though Moses, as from God, had told them beforehand, 
that Pharaoh would prove cruel and hard-hearted; and 
would defer their liberty to the very last distress **. And 
at length, when that time came, and Gop had ordered 
them to purify themselves from all the dolatries of Kay rt, 
so prodiviously attached were they to these follies, that 
they disobeyed his command even at the very eve 0! 


* Exod. iv. 1. + Chap. iv. 3. 
$ Chap. i. 12. {| Chap. iv. 31. 
q Chap. v. 21. ** Chap. hi, 19, 20, 21. 
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their deliverance *. A thing altogether incredible, but 
that we have Gop’s own word for it, by the prophet 
Ezekiel : In the day (says he) that I lifted up mine hand 
unto them to bring them forth of the land of Egypt, 
into a land that I had spied for them flowing with milk 
and honey, which i3 the glory of all lands: Then said I 
unto them, Cast ye away every man the abominations of 
his eyes, and defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt: 
I am the Lord your Gov. But they rebelled against 
me, and would not hearken unto me: they did not every 
man cast away the abominations of their eyes, neither 
did they forsake the idols of Egypt: Then I said, Iwill 
pour out my fury upon them, to accomplish my anger 
against them in the midst of the land of Egypt. But I 
wrought for my name's sake, that it should not be pol- 
luted before the heathen, amongst whom they were, in 
whose sight I made myself known unto them, in bringing 
them forth out of the land of Egypt. Wherefore £ 
caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt, and 
brought them into the wilderness t. 

From all this it appears, that their Cry, by reason of 
their bondage, which came up unto Gon, was not for 
such a deliverance as was promised to tncir forefathers, 
tobe brought up out of Egypt; but for such a one as 
might enable them to live at ease, amongst their flesh-pots, 
in if. 

But now they are delivered: and, by a series of mi- 
racles performed in their behalf, got quite clear of the 
power of Pharaoh. Yet on every little distress, Let us 
return to Egypt, was still the cry. Thus, immediately 
after their deliverance at the Red-Sea, on so common 
an accident, as mecting with bitter waters in their route, 
they were presently at their /Vhat shall we drink } ? 
And po sooner had a miracle removed this distress, and 
they gotten into the barren wilderness, but they WeTe, 
again, at their Vhat shall we cat || 2? Not that indeed 
they feared to die either of hunger or of thirst; for they 
found the hand of Gop was still ready to supply their 
wants; all but their capital want, to return again into 


* See note [NNNN] at the end of this Book. 
¢ Ezek. xx. 6. & seq. t Exod. xv. 24. || Ch. xvi. 2. 
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290 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IV 
Ecyrr ; and these pretences were only a less indecent 
cover to their designs: which yet, on occasion, they 
were not ashamed to throw off, as where they say to 
Moses, when frightened by the pursuit of the Egyptians 
at the Red-Sea, "Is not this the word that we did tell 
thee in Egypt, Let is alone that we ma iasalre the 
_ Egyptians *. And again, WVould to Gov, we had died 
by the hand of the Lord in the land of Eoypt, when we 
sat by the flesh-pots and did eat bread to the full +. That 
‘Is, in plain terms, “ Would we had died tin our 
_“* brethren the Egy ptians.” For they here allude to the 
_ destruction of the first-born, when the destroying angel 
_ (which was more than they deserved) passed over the 
habitations of Israel. 

But they have now both flesh and bread, when-they 
ery out the second time for water: and even while, again, 
_attheir WVhy hast thou brought us up out of Egypt t, 

a rock, less impenetrable than their hearts, 1s made to 
pour outa streain so large that the water run down like 
rivers ||: yet all the effect it seemed to have upon them 
was only to put them more in mind of the way of Egypt, 
and the WATERS of Sthor &. a 
_. Nay even after their receiving the Law, on their free 
and solemn acceptance of Jev shocah for their Gop and 
Krvye, and their being consecrated anew, as it were, 
_ for his peculiar People, Moses only happening to stay 
a little longer in the Mount than they expected, They 
fairly took ‘the occasion of projecting a scheme, and, to 
say the truth, no bad one, of returning back into Egypt. 
They went to Aaron, and Pict ding they never hoped 
to see Mases again, desired another Leader. Lut the 
-would have one in the mode of Egypt; an Image, or 
visible representative of Gop, to go before then* 
Aaron complies, and makes them a Gotpen Carr, ! 
conformity to the superstition of Egypt; whose gree! 
God Osiris was worshipped under that Bet I ion fT: 
and, for greater holincss too, out of the jewels of the 
Ezyptians. In this so horrid an impiety to the Gop “ 


*® Exod. xiv. 12, ¢+ Chup. xvi. 3. 
J Chup. xvil. 3. {I Ps. Ixxvill. 16. ‘ 
q Jer. i. 18, Te gk S00, XXXII. 1. 
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their fathers, their secret drift*, if we may believe 
St. Stephen, was this; they wanted to get back into 
“Egypt;.and while the. Catr, so much adored in that 
country, went belore them, they could return with an 
-atonement and reconciliation in their hands. And 
-doubtless their worthy Mediator, being made all of sa- 
cred, Egyptian metal, would are been consecrated in 
one of their temples, uncer the title of ostRIs REDVCTOR. 
But Moses’s sudden appearance broke all their measures : 
and the ringleaders of the design were punished as_they 
deserved. 
At length, after numberless follies and perversities, 
they are brought, through Gop’s patience and long- 
suffering, to the end of all their travels, to the promised 
place of rest, which is just opening to receive them; 
When, on the report of the cowardly explorers of the 
Land, they relapse again into their old delirium, /Vhere- 
. fore hath the Lord brought us unto this land, to fall by 
the sword, that our wives and our children should be a 
prey? were it not better for us to return into Egypt ? 
And they said one to another, Let us make a captain, and 
let us return into Egypt t. This so provoked the Al- 
mighty, that he condemned that Generation to be worn 
away in the wilderness. How they spent their time there, 
the prophet Amos will inform us, Have ye offered unto 
me (says Gop) any sacrifices and offerings in the Wil- 
derness forty years, O house of Israel a 
Ina word, this unwillingness to leave Egypt, and this 
impatience to return thither, are convincing proofs of 
their fondness for its customs and superstitions. When 
I consider this, I seem more inclined than the generality 
even of sober Critics to excuse the false accounts of the 
Pagan writers concerning the Exodus; who concur in 
representing the Jews as expelled or forcibly driven out 
of Egypt; Vor so indeed they were. The ‘mistake was 
only about their driver. The Pagans supposed him to 
be the King of Leypt; when indeed it was the Gop of 
Israel hinself, by the ministry of Moses. 


® —« To whom our fathers would not obey, but thrust him from 
“ them, and in their hearts turned back ag: an into Eyypt, saying 
“ unto Aaron, Make us Gods to go before us,” &c, Acts vile 39) 49+ 
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292 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IV. 


Let us view them next, in possession of the PRomIsED 
Lanp. A land flowing with milk and honey, the glory 
of all lands. One would expect now their longing “after 
Egypt should have entirely ceased. And so without 
doubt it would, had it arose only from the flesh-pots ; 
but it had a deeper root; it was the spiritual luxury of 
¥eypt, their superstitions, with which the Israelites 
were so debauched. And therefore no wonder they 
should still continue slaves to their appetite. Thus the 
prophet Izekiel, Neither Lert she her whoredoms 
brought fron Egypt*. So that after all Gon’s mercies 

conferred upon them in putting them in possession of the 
land of Canaan, Joshua is, at last, forced to leave them 
with this fruitless admonition: Now . therefore fear the 

Lord, and serve hin in sincerity and in truth; and purr 
away the Gods which your fathers served.on "the other 
_ side of the flood andin Ecyrr-+. It is true, we are told 
that the people served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, whe 
had seen all the great works of the Lord that he did fur 

Tsrael*. But, out of sight out of mind. It is then 
added—And there arose another generation after then, 
which knew not the Lord, nor yet the wo - which he 
had done for Isruel—And they forsook the Lord Ged 
of their fathers, which brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, and followed other Gods, of the Gods of ‘the 
_ people that were round «bout then ||. ny in this state 
they continued throughout the whole adininistration of 
their Jepcrs; except, when, from time to time, they 
“were awakened into repentance by the severity of Gop > 
judgments; which yet were no sooner passed, than they 
fell back again into their old lethargy, a forgetfulness 01 
his mercies. 

Nor did their fondness for Egypt at all abate when 
they came under the iron rod of their Kies; the Ma- 
. gistrate they had so rebelliously demanded ; and who, ®s 
they ae ae was to set all things right. On the 
contrary, t his folly grew still more infaned.; and i- 
stead of one Cate they would have two. © Which 
Ezekicl hints at, where he says, Vet she MULTIPLIED 

*rVzekvxxilis 8: ¢ + Josh. xxiv. 14. 


3 Judges ii. 7, j] Ib. ii, 1o—12. 
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her whoredoms in calling to remembrance the days of 
her youth wherein she had played the harlot in Egypt *. 
And so favourite a superstitiun were the Caves of 
Dan and Beth-el, that they still kept their ground against 
all those general Reformations which divers of their 
better sort of Kings had made, to purge the land of Is- 
racl from idolatries. It is true, their extreme fondness for 
legyptian superstition was not the only cause of this inve- 
terate adherence to their CaLves. ‘There were two others: 

They flattered themselves that this specific idolatry 
was not altogether so gross an affront to the Gop 
of their fathers, as many of the rest. Other of their 
idolatries consisted in worshipping Strange Gods in 
conjunction with the Gop of Israel; this of the 
CALVES, only in worshipping the Gop of Israel in an 
idolatrous manner: as appears from the history of their 
erection. And Jeroboam + said in his heart, Now shall 


the kingdom return to the house of David: if this people 


go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem, then shall the heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, evenunto Rehoboam King of Judah, and they 
shalt kill me, and go again to Rehobvam king of Judah. 
Whereupon the King took counsel, and made two CALVES 
of gold, and said unto them, It is too much for you to 
go up to Jerusalem, Behold thy Gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And he set 
the one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan {.—It 
is too much for you (says he) to go up to Jerusalem. 
Who were the men disposed to go up? None surely 


but the worshippers of the Gon of Isracl. Consequently 


the cALVEs, here offered to save them a journey, must 
needs be given as the’ representatives of that God. And 
if these were so, then certainly the car in Horeb: 
since, at their several consecrations, the very same pro- 
clamation was made of all three: Behold thy Gops, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 

The other cause of the perpetual adherence of the 
Kingdom of Israel to their GotpeN Catves was their 


* Ezek: xxut. ‘ig: : 
+ Itis to be observed of this Jeroboam, that he had sojourned in 
Egypt, as a refugee, during the latter part of the reign of Solomon, 

1 Kings xi. 40. $ 1 Kings xu. 26. & seq. 
; U 3 being 
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being erected for a prevention of reunion with the King- 
dom of Judah. Jf this people (says the politic contriver) 
go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem, then shall the heart of this people turn again 
unto their lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah. 
The succeeding kings, therefore, we may be sure, were 
as careful in preserving them, as He was in putting them 
up. So that, good or bad, the character common to 
them all was, that he departed not from the sins of Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin; namely, 
in worshipping the Calves in Dan and Beth-el. And 


those of them who appeared most zealous for the Law of 


Gop, and utterly exterminated the idolatry of Baal, 
yet connived at least, at this political worship of the 
cALYES.—Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. 
Fowbeit from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat who 
made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not, to wit, tke golden 
CALVES that were in Beth-el, and that were in Dan*. 
3ut the Israelites had now contracted all the fashion- 
able habits of Egypt. We are assured that it had 
been long peculiar to the Egyptian superstition for 
every city of that empire to have its own tutelary God, 
besides those which were worshipped in common: But 
now Jeremiah tells us the people of Judah bore a part 
with them in this extravagance: Where are thy Gods 
that thou hast made thee? Let them arise, if they can 
save thee in the time of thy trouble: FOR ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF THY CITIES, ARE tTHy Gops, O 
Jupau+. 
And by the time that the sins of this wretched People 
were ripe for the punishment of their approaching Cap- 


tivity, they had polluted themselves with all kind of 


Egyptian abominations: as appears from the famous 
visions of Ezexrer, where their three capital idola- 
tries are so graphically described. The prophet repre- 
sents himself as brought, in a vision, to Jerusalem: and, 
at the door of the inner gate that looked towards the 
north, he saw the seat of the 1MAGE OF JEALOUSY 
which provoketh to jealousyt. Were, by the noble-t 
stretch of an inspired imagination, he calls this sea? ol 
their idolatries, the seat of the Image of Jealousy, whom 
* o Kings x: 28, & seq. ¢ Ch. ii. 28. } Ezek. viii. s 
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he personifies, and the more to catch the attention of 
this corrupt people, converts into an Jdol, THE IMAGE: 
OF JEALOUSY which provoketh to jealousy; as if he had 
said, God, in his wrath, hath given you one idol more, 


to avenge himself of all the rest. ‘After this sublime _ 


prelude, the prophet proceeds to the various scenery of 
the inspired Vision. ey hey ai ; : 

I. The first of their capital idolatries is described in’ 
‘this manner: dnd he brought me to the door of the 
court ; and when I looked, behold. a noLE IN THE WALL. 
Then said he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall; 
and when I had digged in the wall, behold, a poor. And 
he said unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked abomina- 
tions that they do here. So I went in, and saw; and 
behold, EVERY FORM OF CREEPING THINGS, AND ABO- 
MINABLE BEASTS, and all the idols of the house of 
Israel, POURTRAYED UPON THE WALL ROUND ABOUT. 
And there stood before them seventy men of the an- 
cients of the house of Israel, and in the midst of them 
stood Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan, with every man his 
censer in his hand; and a thick cloud of incense went up. 
Then said he unio me, Son of man, hast thou seen what 
the ancients of the house of Israel do 1N THE DARK, 
every man in the CHAMBERS OF HIS IMAGERY *? 

1. The first inference I draw from these words is, 
That the Superstition here described was Ecyprran. 
This appears from its object’s being the Gods peculiar 
to Egypt, every form of creeping things and abominable 


beasts; which, in another place, the same prophet calls, 


with great propriety and clegance, the abominations of 
the eyes of the Israelites fT. . 

2. The second inference is, That they contain a very 
lively and circumstantial descripuion of the so celebrated 
MYSTERIES OF Ists AND Osiris. For, 1. The ntes are 
represented as performed in a secret subterraneous place. 
And when I looked, behold, a HoLE tn the wall. Lhen 
suid he unto me, Son of man, dig nov-in the walt ; and 
when I hud digged in the wall, behold, a Doox. And 


ee Lreeh. ville vp Cersegy 
+ Chap. xx..7, 8." This shews brute-worship in Egypt to have 
been vastly extensive at the Exodus; the time the prophet is here 
speaking ot. 
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he said unto me, Go in—Hast thou seen what the An- 
cients of the heuse of Israel do in the DARK? This 
secret place was, as the Prophet tells us, in the Temple. 


‘And such kind of places, for this use, the Egyptians had 


in their Temples, as we learn from a similitude of Plu- 
tarch’s. Like the disposition (says he) and ordenance of 
their Temples; which, in one place, enlarge and extend 
themselves into long wings, and fair and open aisles ; in an- 
other, sink into dark and secret subterranean Vestries, hike 
the Adyta of the Thebans *: which Tacitus describes in 
these words—“ atque alibi angustie, et profunda altitudo, 
nullis inquirentium spaciis penetrabilis+.” 2. These 
rites are celebrated by the Sanurprim, or the elders 


of Israel: And there stood before them seventy men of 


the ancients of the house of Israel. Now it hath been 
shewn in the Account of the Mysrexres, that nene but 
princes, rulers, and the wisest of the people, were ad- 
mitted to their more secret celebrations. 3. The paint- 
ings and imagery, on the walls of this subterraneous 
apartment, answer exactly to the descriptions the ancients 
have given us of the mystic cells of the Egyptians f. 
Behold every form of creeping things and abominable 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel pourtrayed 
upon the wall round about. So Ammianus Mercellinus 
—‘* Sunt et syringes subterranei quidam ct flexuosi se- 
cessus, quos, ut fertur, periti, rituum vetustorum— 
penitus operosis digestos fodinis, per loca diversa 
struxerunt: e¢ ercists pariciibus volucrum ferarumque 
gencra multa sculpserunt, quas hieroglyphicas literas 
‘ appellarunt ||.” There is a tamous antique monument, 
once a consecrated utensil in the rites of Isis and Osiris, 
and now well known to the curious by the name of the 
Istac or Bembine Tasre; on which (as appears by 


* “Qs—a tt thy Nady Dedices, en paty averpuerwy tis meee Kj despess 
traberes ay nabagis, wy oO: xgumle % ouotia uale ys yorlwy Sonus reo 
OxnCaiors formdra % onnois.—Tlept To. % Oo p. 632. Steph. ed. 

f Anns Xi. @. 62. 

t Thus described by a learned Antiquary, Adyta AEcyptiorum, 19 
quibus sacerdotes sacra operari, ritusque et caremonias suas exercere 
solebant, subterranca loca crant, singulart quodam artificio ita con- 
structa, ut nibil non mysteriosi in ils occurreret. Murt eax omnt 
parte pleni tum hieroglyphicis picturis, tum sculpturis— Kircher. 

JJ Lib. xxii. ¢. 15. 
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the order of the several compartments) is pourtrayed all 
the imagery that adorned the walls of the Mystic Cell. 
Now if one were to describe the engravings on that 
table, one could not find juster or more emphatic terms 
than those which the Prophet here employs. 

3. The third inference I would draw from this vision 
is, that the Egyptian superstition was that to which the 
Israelites were more particularly addicted. And thus 
much | gather from the following words, Behold, every. 
form of creeping things, and abominable beasts, and ALT, 
THE IDOLS OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL, pourt rayed upon 
the wall reund about. 1 have shewn this to be a de- 
scription of an Egyptian mystic cell: which certainly 


was adorned only with Egyptian Gods: and yet those _ 


Gods are here called, by way of distinction, all the idols 
oF: the house of Israel: which scems plainly to infer 
this People’s more particular addiction to them. But 
the words, house of Jsrael, being used in a_ vision 
describing the idolatries of the house of Judah, I take it 
for cranted, that in this indefinite number of Ad the 
idols of the house of Israel, were eminently included 
those two prime idols of the house of Jsrael, “the calves 
of Dan and Beth-el. And the rather, for that I find 
the original Calves held a distinguished station in the 
paintings of the Mystic Cell; as the reader may see by 
casting his eye upon the Bembine Table. And this, by 
the way, will lead us to the reason of Jeroboam’s erect- 
ing two Calves. For they were, we see, worshipped in 
pairs by the Egyptians, as Her ierere Isis and Osiris. 
And what is remarkable, the Calves were male and _fe- 
male, as appears from 2 Kings, ch. x. ver. 29. compared 
with Hosea, ch. x. ver. 5. where in one place the mas- 
culine, and in the other the feminine term is employed. 
But though the Eayetian Gods are thus, by way of 
eminence, called the idols of the house of Israel, yet 
other idols they had besides Egyptian ; and of those good 
store, as we shall now see. 

“For this prophetic vision is employed in describing 
the three master- es of this unhappy people, 
the Eeyprran, the Pyenictay, and the Persian. 

II. The Veention we have scen. The PHENICIAN 


follows in these words: /Ze said also unto me, Turn 
thee 
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298 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IV. 


thee yet.again, and thou shalt see greater abominations 
that they do. Then he brought me to the gate of the 
Lord's house, which was towards the Nortu, and behold, 
there sat WOMEN WEEPING For TAMMUz.*. 

Til. The Prrsran superstition is next described in 
this manner: Zen said he unto me, Hast thou seen 
this, O son of man? Turn thee yet again, and thou 
shalt see greater abominations than these. And he 
brought me into the inner court. of the Lord's house, 


and behold, at the deor of the temple of the Lord, between, 


the porch and the altar, were about five and twenty men, 


veith their backs towards the temple of the Lord, and 


THEIR FACES TOWARDS THE EAST ; AND THEY WOR- 
SHIPPED THE SUN TOWARDS THE EAST +. 

1. It is to be observed, that when the Prophet is bid 
to turn from the Egyptian to the Phenician rites, he is 
then said to look towards the xorth; which was the si- 
tuation of Fhenicia with regard to Jerusalem ; conse- 
quently, he before stood southward, the situation of 
Egypt, with regard to the same place. And when, 
from thence, he is bid to turn into the inner court of 
the Lord’s house, to see the Persian rites, this was east, 
the situation of Persia. With such exactness is the re- 
presentation of the whole Vision conducted. 

2. Again, as the mysterious rites of Egypt are said, 
agreeably to their usage, to be held in secret, by their 
Eipers AND Ruters only: so the Phenician rites, 
for the same reason, are shewn as they were celebrated 
by the PEopLE, in open day. And the Persian wor- 
ship of the sun, which was performed by the Magi, is 
here said to be observed by the Priests alone, five and 
twenty men with their faces towards the east. 

These three capital Superstitions, the Prophet, again, 
distinctly objects to them, ina following chapter. Thou 
hast also committed fornication with the Eaypt1ans 
thy neighbours, great of flesht; and hast increased 
thy whoredoms to provoke me to anger. Thou hast 
played the whore also with the Assyrians, because thou 
wast unsatiuble: yea thou hast played the harlot with 
them, and yet couldst not be satisfied. Thou hast more- 

* Ezek. vill. 13, & seq. + Ib. 15, & seq. 


{ See pote [OOOO] at the end of this Book. 
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over multiplied thy fornication in the land of CANAAN 
unto Chuldea, and yet thou wast noi satisfied herewith*, 
And when that miserable Remnant, who, on the 
taking of Jerusalem: by Nebuchadnezzar, had escaped: 
the fate of their enslaved countrymen, were promised: 
safety and security, if they would. stay in Judea ; they 
said, No, but we will go into the land of Ecyrr, where 
we shall see no war, nor hear the sound of the trumpet, 
nor have hunger of bread, and there will we dwell . 
Thus we see what a surprising fondness this iniatuated’ 
people had for itgypt, and how entirely they were seized’ 
and possessed with its superstiiions. Which the more I 
consider, the more I am confirmed in thie truth of Scrip- 
ture-history (so opposite to Sir Isaac Newton’s Egyptian 
Chronology), that Egypt was, at the egression of the 
Israelites, a great and powerful. empire. For nothing 
so much attaches a people to any particular Constitution, 
or mode of Government, as the high opinion of its 
power, wealth, and felicity; these being ever supposed 
the joint product of its Renreron and civiz Poticy. 


IJ. Having thus proved the first part of the Proposi- 
tion, That the Jewish people were extremely fond of 
Egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian 
superstitions, I come now to the second; That many of 
the Laws given to them by the ministry of Moses were 
instituted partly in compliance to their prejudices, and 
partly in opposition to those and to the like superstitions. 
But to set what I have to say in support of this second 
part of the Proposition in a fair light, it may be proper 
just to state and explain the enps of the Ritual Law, 
Its first and principal, was to guard the chosen people 
from the contagion of IpoLaTRY: a second, and very 
important end, was to prepare them for the reception of 
the Mrsstau. The first required that the Ritual Law 
should be onsEective to the Pagan superstitions ; and 
the second, that it should be ryprcay of their great 
Delixercr. Now the coincidencics of these two ends, 
not being sufficiently adverted to, hath been the principal 
occasion of that obstinate aversion to the truth here 
advanced, Zhat much of the Ritual was given, PARTLY 


*® Ezek, xvi. 26, & seq. + Jerem, xlil. 14. : 
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in compliance to the People’s prejudices, and PARTLY in 

opposition to Egyptian superstitions: These men think- 
ing the talsehood of the Proposition sufficiently proved 
in shewing the Ritual to be typical; as if the one end 
excluded the other: whereas we see they were very con- 
-sistent; and hereafter shall see, that their concurrency 
affords one of the noblest proofs of the divinity of its 
original. 

And now, to go on with our subject: The intelligent 
reader cannot but perceive, that the giving a RITUAL in 
opposition to Egyptian superstition, was a necessary 
consequence of the People’s propensity towards it. For 
‘a people so prejudiced, and who were to be dealt with 
as free and accountable Agents, could not possibly be 
kept separate from other nations, and pure from forcign 
idolatries, any otherwise than by giving them laws 1v 
OPPOSITION to those superstitions. But such being the 
corrupt state of man’s Will as ever to revolt against what 
directly opposeth its prejudices, wise Governors, when 
under the necessity of giving such Laws, have, in order 
to break and evade the force of human perversity, al- 
ways intermixed them with others which cluded the per- 
versity, by flattering the prejudice; where the indulgence 

could not be so abused as to occasion the evil which the 
laws of opposition were designed to prevent*. And in 
this manner it was that our inspired Lawgiver acted with 
his people, if we will believe Jesus himself, where, 
speaking of a certain positive institution, he says, AZoses 
for the HARDNESS OF YOUR HEARTS wrote you this pre- 
cept. Plainly intimating their manners to be such, 
that, had not Moses indulged them in some things, they 
would have revolted against allt. It follows therefore, 
that Moses’s giving Laws to the Israclites, wz compliance 
to these their prejudices, was a natural and necessary 
consequence of Laws given in opposition to them. ‘Thus 
far from the nature of the thing. . 

* Sce this reasoning inforced, and explained more at large in the 
proof of the next p:cposition, 

+ Mark x. 5. and Matt. xix. 8. 

t This is stll farther seen from God’s being pleased to be con- 
sidered by them as a local tutelary Deity: which, when we come to 
that point, we shall shew was the prevailing superstition of those 
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Matter of fact confirms this reasoning. We find in 
the Law a surprising relation and resemblance between 
Jewish and Egyptian rites, in circumstances both eppo- 
site and similar, But the learned Spencer hath fully 
exhausted this subject, in his excellent work, De legibus 
Hebreorumn rituakbus § carum rationibus ; and thereby 
done great service to divine revelation: For the RITUAL 
Law, when thus explained, is seen to be an Institution 
of the most beautiful and sublime contrivance. Which, 
without its CaUsEs (uo where to be found but in the 
road of this theory) must lie for ever open to the scorn 
and contempt of Libertines and Unbelievers. This 
noble work is no other than a paraphrase and comment 
on the third part of a famous treatise called Mere Ne- 
vochim, of the Rabbi Moses Marwonipes: of whom 
only to say (as is his common Encomium) that Ae was 
the first of the Rabbins who left off trifling, is a poor 
and invidious commendation, ‘Thither I refer the iinpar- 
tial reader ; relying-on his justice to believe that I mean 
to charge myself with no more of Spencer's opinions than 


‘what directly tend to the proof of this part of my Pro- 


position, byshewing, ‘That there is a great and surprising 
relation and resemblance between the Jewish and Egyp- 
tian rites, in circumstances both opposite and semelar. 

I ask nothing unreasonable of the reader, when I de- 
sire him to admit of this as proved ; since the learned 
Herman Wirtstus, in a book professedly written to con- 
fute the hypothesis of Maimonides and Spencer, confesses 
the fact in the fullest and awplest manner *. 

* Ita autem commodissime me processurian existimo, st primo longa 
exemplorum inductioné ex doctwsiumorum tirorum mente, et eorum ple- 
rumque verbis, demonstravero, MAGNAM ATQUE MIRANDAM PLANE 
CONVENIENTIAM IN RELIGIONIS NEGOTIO VETERES INTER EGYPTIOS 
ATQUE HEBR¥OS ESSE. Que cum fortuita esse non possil, necesse est 
ut vel Egyptii sua ab Hebrwis, vel ex adverso Hebraxi sua ab 
fEgyptiis abcant. And again, Porro, si, levato antrquitatis obscurioris 
velo, gentium omnium ritas ocults vigilantibus intucamur, gyptios § 
Hebrwos, PRE OMNIBUS ALIIS morthus SIMILLIMOS fuisye Compe- 


“riemus. Neque hoc Kircherum fcfellit, cujyus hec sunt verba: Hebrei 


tantam habent ad ritus, sacrificia, ca@rimonias, sacras disciplinas 
Egyptiorum affinitatem, ut vel #egyptios Acbraizantes, vel Hebrwos 
agyptizantes Suisse, plane mihi persuadeam.—Sed quid verbis opus 
est ? in rem prasentem veniamus, [ALgyptiaca, p. 4.] And so he goes 
on to transcribe, from Spencer and Marsham, all the eminent parti- 
culars of that resemblance. Wh 
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What is it then’ (a stranger to Controversy would’ be 
apt to inquire) which this learned man addresses himself, 


‘in a large quarto volume, to contute? It is the plain and 


natural consequence of this resemblance, namely, That 
the Jewish Ritual was given partly in compliance to the 
: ebrie ee é 
People's prejudices, and partly in opposition to Egyptian 
superstitions ; the Proposition we undertake to prove. 


-Witsius thinks, or is rather willing to think, that the 


Egyptian Ritual was invented in imitation of the Jewish. 


For the reader sees, that both sides are agreed in this, 


That etther the Jews borrowed from the Eeyptians, or 
the Egyptians from the Jews; so strong is the resem- 
Blance which forces this confession from the 

“Now the only plausible support of Witsius’s party 


‘being a thing taken for granted, viz. that the rites and 


customs of the Eeyptians, as delivered by the Greeks, 


were of much later original than these writers assign to 


them; and my discourse on the ANTIQUITIES OF 
Ecypt, in the preceding section, proving it to be en- 
tirely groundless ; the latrer part of the proposition, viz. 
That many of the laws given to the Jews, by the ministry 
of Moses, were instituted partly in compliance to their 
prejudices, and partly in opposition to Egyptian super- 
stitions, is sufficiently proved. “ 

But to let nothing that hath the appearance of an ar- 


gument remain unanswered, I shall, in as few words as 


maybe, examine this opinion, That the [Egyptians bor- 
rowed from the Israelites; regarding both Nations in 
that very light in which holy Scripture hath placed them. 
The periods then in which this must needs be supposed 
to have happened, are one or other of these: 1. The 
time of Abraham’s residence in Egypt; 2. of Joseph's 


. government; 3. of the slavery of his, and his bre- 


thren’s descendants; or, 4. Any indefinite time . aiter 
their egression from Egypt. 

Now not to insist on the utter improbability of a potent 
nation’s borrowing its religious Rites from a private 
Family, or from a People they held in slavery; 1 answer, 
that of these four periods, the three first are beside the 
question. For the characteristic resemblance insisted 
on, is that which we find between the Egyptian ritual, 


and what is properly called MosaicaL. And let it Te 
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be said, that we are unable to distinguish the Rites which 
were purely LEGaL from such as were PATRIARCHAL *: 
for Moses, to add the greater force and efficacy to: the 
whole of his Institution, hath been careful to record each 
specific Rite which was properly Patriarchal. 

Thus, though Moses enjoined crrcumcrston, he hath 
been careful to record the patriarchal institution of ‘it 
with all its cireumstances— /doses eave unto you circuni- 
cision (not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers} 
_ says Jesus f. So again, where he institutes the Jewish 
sabbath of rest, he records the patriarchal observance of it, 


in these words:—Jr siv days the Lord made heaven and: 


earth, &c. and rested ihe seventh day: wherefore the 

Lord blessed the sabbath day, and haliowed itt. 
The last period then only rercains to be consideréd, 
namely, from the Egression. Now at that time and 
from thenceforward, we say, the Eeyptians would ot 
borrow of the Israelites, for these two plain and con- 
vincing reasons. 1. They held the Israelites in the 
greatest contempt, and abhorrence, as sHEPHERDS, 
SLAVES, and ENEMIES, men who had brought a total 
devastation on their Country: and had embraced a Re- 
ligion whose Ritual daily treated the Gods of Atgypt with 
the utmost ignominy and despite ||. But people never 
borrow their religious Rites from those towards whom 
they stand in such inveterate distance. 2. It was part 
of the Religion of the old Egyptians to borrow from 
none®: most certainly, not from the Jews. This is 
the account we have, of their natural disposition, froin 
those Ancients who have treated of their manners. While, 
on the other hand, we are assured from infallible au- 
thority that the Israelites, of the time of Moses, were in 
the very extreme of a contrary humour, and were for 
| BORROWING 


#’ See note [PPPP] at the end of this Book. 

tol John vii. 22. See note [QQQQ] at the end of this Book. 

t Exed. xx. 11. And see note{RRRR] at the end of this Book. 

|] See Spencer, De Leg. Heb. Rit. vol. i. p. 296, 

q ZExyptiidetestari videntur quicquid oi yavtis & wagide€av, parentes 
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roporos, GAAoY Bdeva tarxléwrlas. Herodot. Ll. ii, ¢. 74. EAAnnixoton oy 
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BORROWING all they could lay their hands on. This is 
so notorious, that I was parprtsed to find the learned 
Witsius attempt to prove, that the Egyptians were 
greatly inclined to borrowing *: but much more sur- 
prised with his arguments ; which are these. 1. Clemens 
Alex. says, that it was the custom of the Bar barians, and | 
particularly the Egyptians, to honour their legislators 
and benefactors as Gods. 2. Diodorus Siculus confirms 
this account, where he says, that the Egyptians were 
the most crateful of all mankind to their benefactors. 
And 3. The same historian tells us, that when Eeypt 
was become a province to Persia, the Egyptians deiticd 
Darius, while yet alive; which honour they: never had 


done to any other king +.—This is the whole of his evi- 


dence to prove the Evyptian genius so greatly inclined 
to foreign Rites. Norshould I have exposed the naked- 
ness of ‘this learned and honest man, either in this placc 
or in any other, but for the use which hath been made 
of his authority ; of which more hereafter, But Witsius, 
and those in his w ay of thinking, when the,’ talk of the 
Egyptians’ borrowing Hebrew 1 % es, seem to have entcr- 
tained a wrong idea of that highly policied People. It 
was not in ancient Egypt, as in ancient Greece, whcre 

every 


* His words are these: Magna gutdem laterwm contentione recla- 
mat Doctissimus Spencerus, prorsusgue incredibile esse contendit, con- 
‘sideralo gentis utriusque genio, ut ab Hebrais Agyptii in suam tam 
multe réligionem adsciterint. At quod ipsi iacredibile videtur, td miht, 
post alios “eruditione atque jud*cio ‘clarissimos, perquam provi tbile est : 
1PSO EGY PTIORUM IDSUADENTE GENO. In eo quippe preestautissis 
Auctores consentiunt, solttos fuisse Agyptios maxima eos existimation: 
prosegt, quos sapientia atgue virtute excellentiores cernercnt, \ 
guibus se ingentibus beneficits affectos esse meminerant : adeo quid m 
ut ejusmod: mortales, non defunctos solum, sed & superstites, pro 
Dus haberent. Lib, ili. c. 12. p. 262. 


+ Clemens Alexandrinus clarum esse dicit, Barburos eximnie semper 
honorasse suos legunlatores & praceptores Deos i ipsos appellantes —lniter 
Barbaros autem maxime id prestiterunt JEgyptii, Quin etiam genus 
“fEgyptium diligentissime illos in Deos retulit. Assentitur Diodorus: 
SE gyptios denique supra ceteros Mortales quicquid bene de ipsis merctr 
grata mente prosequi afjirmant. —Neque popularibus modo suis atque 
indigenis—sed Peregrinis—Facit hue Durii Persarum regis exe Ta ny 
quod Diodori iterum verbis exponam. Tandem Darius legibus A’gu?- 
tiorum animum appulisse dicitur—Nem cum Sacerdotibus Egypt f° 
miliaritatem init, &e.—Propterca tantum honoris consecutus ©, 
superstes adhuc Divi appellationem quod nulle regum aliorum contig! 
promeruerit, Lib. ill. ¢. 12. p. 263. 
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every private man, who had travelled for it, found him- 
self at liberty to set up what dying vanity he pleased. 


For in that wary Monarehy, Religion wasin the band of 


the magistrate, and under the inspection of the Public: 
so that no private novelties could be introduced, had 
the people been as much disposed, as they were indeed 
averse, to innovations; and that any public ones would 
be made, by rites borrowed from the Hebrews, is, as 
we have shewn above, highly improbable. | 
Hitherto I have endeavoured to discredit this propo- 
sition, (that the Eguptians borrowed of the Israelites) 
from the nature of the thing. I shall now shew the 
falsehood of it, from the infallible testimony of Gon him- 
self: who, upbraiding the [sraelites with their borrowing 
idolatrous Rites of all their neighbours, expresses himself 
in this manner, by the prophet Ezekiel: The contrary 
is in thee from other Women, WHEREAS NONE FOL- 
LOWETH THEE TO commMIT WHOREDOMS: avd in that 
thou givest a reward, and no reward is given to thee, 
therefore ti u art contrary*. ‘The intelligent reader 
perceives that the plain r;;caning of the metaphor is this, 
Ye Jews are contrary to all other nations: you are fond 
of borrowing their Rites, while none of them care to 
borrow yours. But this remarkable tact, had it not been 
so expressly delivered, might easily have been collected 
from the whole course of sacred history. ‘The reason 
will be accounted for hereafter. At present I shall only 
need to observe, that by the words, /Vhereas none fol- 
loweth thee to commit whoredoms, is not meant, that no 
particular Gentile ever embraced the Jewish religion ; 
but, that no Gentile people took in any of its Rites into 
their own national Worship. ‘That this is the true sense 
of the passage appears from hence, 1. The idolatry of 
the community of Israel is here spoken of: and this,” 
as will be shewn inthe next book, did not consist in re- 
nouncing the Religion of Moses, but in polluting it with 
idolatrous mixtures. 2. The embracing the Jewish re- 
ligion, and renouncing idolatry, could not, in figurative 
propriety, be called committing whoredom, though pol- 
luting the Jewish Rites, by taking them into their own 
superstitions, gives elegance to the figure thus applied. 
* Ezek. xvi. 34- : 
Vows lV. X The 
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The Reader, perhaps, may wonder how men can stand 
_ Out against such kind of evidence. It is not, I will assure 
him, from the abundance of argument on the ether side; or 
from their not seeing the force on this; but from a pious, 
and therefore very excusable, apprehension of danger to 
the Divinity of the Law, ifit shroukd be once gr anted that 
any of the Ceremonial part was given in compliance to 
the people's prejudices. Of which imaginary danger 
Jord Bolingbroke hath availed himself, to calumniate 
the Law, for 4 COMPLIANCE too evident to be denicd. 

The apprehension therefore of this consequence being 
that which makes Believers so unwilling to own, and 
Deists, against the very genius of their infidelity, so 
ready to embrace an evident truth; I seem to come in 
opportunely to set both parties right: while I shew, in 
support of ny THIRD PROPOSITION, that the conse- 
quence is groundless; and that the fears and hopes, 
built upon this supposed compliance, are vain and fan- 
tastic: which, I venture to predict, will ever be the 
issue of such fears and hopes as arise only from the Reli- 
gionist’s honest adherence to common sense and to the 
word of God. 

II. 

Our THIRD PROPOSITION is, That Afoses's Egyptian 
learning, and the Laws he instituted in compliance to the 
People's prejudices, and in opposition to Kgyptian su- 
perstitions, are no reasonable objection to thes divinity of 
his mission. 

The first part of the Proposition concerns Moses’s 
Egyptian wisdom. Let us eaiele consider what 
that was. Moses (says the holy martyr Stephen) was 
LEARNED IN ALL THE WISDOM OF THE EGYPTIANS, 
and mighty in- words and decds*. Now where the 
wispoM of a Nation is spoken of, that which is charac- 
teristic of the Nation must needs he meant : where the 

wisdom of a ein man, that which is peculiar to lis 
quality and profession. St. Stephen, in this place, 
speaks ofboth. In both, therefore, he must needs mean 
CIVIL OY POLITICAL wisdom 5 because, for that (as we 
have shown) the Egyptian nation was principally « dis- 
tinguished: and in that consisted the eminence of chi- 


5 ® Acts Vil. 22. 
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racter of one who had a royal adoption, was bred up at 
court, and became at length the Leader and Lawgiver 
of a numerous People. More tlian this,—St. Stephen 
is here speaking of him under this public character, and 
therefore he must be necessarily understood to mean, 
That Moses was consummate in the science of Legislation. 
The words indeed are, att the learning of the Egyp- 
tians. But every good logician knows, that where the 
thing spoken of refers to some particular use (as here, 


Moses’s LEARNING, to his conpucrine the Israelites” 


out of Egypt) the particle ari does not mean all of 
every hind, but all the parts of one kind. \n this re- 
strained sense, it is frequently used in the sacred 


Writings. Thus in the Gospel.of St. John, Jesus says, 


When he the Spirit of truth is come he will guide you 
into ALL truth*. But further, the concluding part of 
the character,—and mighty in worps and DEEDS, will 
not easily suffer the foregoing part to admit of any other 
interpretation; av dé dwares & AOLFOIZ x év EPFOIY, 
This was the precise character of the ANCIENT CHIEF: 


who, leading a free and willing People, needed the arts 


of peace, such as PERSUASION and LAW-MAKING, the 
AOYFOI; and the arts of war, such as conpucT and 
COURAGE, the EPA in the text. Hence it is, that 
Jesus, who was The Prophet like unto Moses, the Le- 
gislator of the new covenant as the other was of the old, 
and the Conductor of our spiritual warfare, is charac- 
terized in the same wor.is, dwaros éy EPFOQs ~% AOTO: 
ivaviioy 72 QEOT x) wards rz Anz +.—A prophet, muehty 
in DEED and worn, before Gop and all the PEOPLE. 
This wesdom, therefore, in which Moses was said to be 
versed, we conclude, was the +o wpalwarixay FHS DiAOCOPIAS, 
in contradistinction to the 1d Sewerilixev. ilence may be 
seen the impertinence of those lony inquiries, which, on 
occasion of these words, men have run into, concerning 
the state of the speculative and mechanic arts of Lgypt, 
at this period. 

This being the wispom, for which Moses is here ce- 
lebrated, .the Deist hastily concluded, that therefore 
the establishment of the Jewish Policy was the sole con- 
trivance of Moses himself; Ue did not reflect, that a 
* John xvi, 13. + Luke xxiv. 19. 
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fundamental truth (which he will not venture to dispute 
any more than the Believer) stands very miuch in the way 
of his conclusion; namely, That Gop, in the moral 
government of the world, never does that in an extra- 
ordinary way, which can be equally well effected in an 
ordinary. : 

In the separation of the Israelites, a civil Policy and 
a national Religion were to be established, and incor- 
porated with one another, by God himself. For that 
end, he appointed an under-agent, or instrument : who, 


In this work of Legislation, was either to understand the 


government of a People, and so, be capable of com- 
prehending the general plan delivered to him by Gop, 
for the erection of this extraordinary Policy: or else he 
was not to understand the government of a People, and 
so, God himself, in the execution of his plan, was, at 
every step, to interfere, and direct the ignorance and 
inability of his Agent. Now, as this perpetual inter- 
position might be spared by the choice of an able Leader, 
we conclude, on the maxim laid down, that Gop 
would certainly employ such an one in the execution of 
his purpose. 

‘There was yet another, and that no slight expediency, 
in such a Leader. The Israelites were a stubborn 
People, now first forming into Civil government ; greatly 
licentious; and the more so, for their just coming out 
of a state of slavery. Had Moses therefore been so 
unequal to his designation, as to need Gon’s direction 
at every turnto set him right, he would soon have lost 
the authority requisite for keeping an unruly multitude 
m awe; and have sunk into such contempt amongst 
them, as must have retarded their designed establisli- 
ment. ‘ 

But if will be said, “If there wanted so able a Chict 
at the. first setting up of a Truxocracy, there would 
still be the same want, though not in an equal degree, 
during the whole continuance of that divine form ot 
government.” It is likely there would, because I find, 
Gop did make a proper provision for it; first in the 
erection of the scHooLs OF THE PROPHETS: and altel- 
ds, in the establishment of the GREAT SANHEDRIM, 
h sueceeded them. But sacred history at de 
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these Schools of the prophets, and the assembly of the 
Seventy elders, only occasionally, the accounts we have 
of both are very short and imperfect. Which is the 


reason why interpreters, who have not well weighed the 


causes of that occasional mention, have suffered them- 
selves to be greatly misled by the Rabbins. 

I. The most particular account we have of the Schools 
of the prophets is in the first book of Samuel, and on this 
occasion: David, in his escape from the rage ef Saul, 
fled to his protector, Samuel, who then presided over a 
School of the prophets, at Naioth in Ramah*. When 
this was told to Saul, he sent messengers in pursuit of 
him-+. And, on the ill success of their errand, went 
afterwards himself f. But as it was the intent of the 
historian, in this mention of the Schools of the Prophets, 
only to acquaint us with the effect they had on Saul 
and his messengers, when the spirit of Gop came upon 
them, we have only a partial view of these Collegiate 
bodies, thatis, a view of them while at their DEVOTIONS 
only, and not at their srupres. Tor Saul and his mes- 
sengers coming when the Society was prophesying ||, or 
at divine worship, the spirit of Gon fell upon tnem, and 
they prophesied also. And thus the Chal. Par. under- 
stands prophesying, as did the apostolic writers, who use 
the word inthe same sense, of adoring God, and singing 
praises unto him. J'or we may well suppose these So- 
cieties began and ended all their daily studies with this 
holy exercise. | 

But from hence, writers of contrary parties have fallen 
into the same strange and absurd opinion ; while they 
imagined that, because these Schools were indeed nur- 
series of the Prophcts, that therefore they were places 
of instruction for I don’t know what kind of arr oF 
PROPHESY. Spinoza borrowed this senseless fancy from 
the Rabbins, and hath delivered it down to his fol- 
lowers § ; from whence they conclude that PROHHESY 
was amongst the mechanic arts of the Hebrews. But 
an inquirer of either common sense or common honesty 
would have seen it was a College for the study of the 


#99 Sam. xix. 18. + Ver. 21. 
t Ver. 23. || Ver. 20. 
q See note [SSSS] at the end of this Book. 
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Jewish Law only ; and, as such, naturally and properly, 
a seminary of Prophets.. For those who were most 
knowing as well as zealous in the Law, were surely the 
most fit to convey Gop’s commands to his People. 

This account of the nature of the Schools of the pro- 
phets helps to shew us how it became a proverb in 
Israel, Is SAUL ALSO AMONGST THE PropHets*? 
which, I apprehend, has been commonly mistaken. The 
proverb was used to express a thing unlooked for and 
unlikely. But surely the spirit of Ged falling occasionally 
on their supreme Magistrate, at a time when it was su 
plentifully bestowed on private men, could be no such 
unexpected matter to the people; who knew too, that - 
even Idolaters and Gentiles had partaken of it, while. 
concerned in matters which related to ‘their Economy. 
But more than this, They could not be ignorant that 
the spirit of God had usually made its abode with Saul ; 
as appears from the following words of the sacred histo- 
rian, But the spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and 
an evil spirit from the Lord troubled hin+-. From all 
this I conclude that the people’s surprise, which occa- 
sioned this proverb, was not because they heard the 
spirit of God had fallen upon him: but a very different 
reason, which I shall now endeavour to explain. 

SAvuL, with many great qualities, both of a public 
man and a private, and in no respect an unable Chief, 
was yet so poorly prejudiced in tayour of the human 
Policies of the neghbouring Nations, as to become 
impiously cold and negligent in the support and ad- 
vancement of the Law or Gop; though raised to 
regal power from 2 low and obscure condition, tor this 
very purpose. He-was, in a word, a mere Politician, 
without the least zeal or love for the divine Constitution 
of his Country. This was his great, and no wonder 1t 
should prove his unpardonable crime. For his folly had 
reduced things to that extremity, that either He must 
fall, or the Law. Now, this Pagan turn of mind was 
no secret to the People. When, therefore, they were 
told that he had sent frequent messengers to the, supreme 
School of the prophets, where zeal tor the Law was se 
* 1 Sam. xix. 24. 

+ Ch, xvi. 14.—And see note [TT TT] at the end of this Book. 
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eminently professed; and had afterwards gone himself 
thither, and entered with divine raptures aad ecstasy 
into their devotions ; they received this extraordinary 
news with all the wonder and amazement it deserved. 
And, in the height of their surprise, they cried out, Js 
Saul also amongst the prophets? i.e. Is Saul, who 
throughout his whole reign, hath so much slighted and 
contemned the Law, and would conduct all his actions 
by the mere rules of human Policy, is he at length be- 
come studious of and zealous for the Law of God? And 
the meracle, of such a change in a Politician, brought it 
into a proverb before the mistake was found out. 

This matter will receive farther light from what we 
are told, in the same story, concerning Davin; a man 
of so opposite a character, with regard to his sentiments 
of the Law, that it appears to have been for this difference 
only that he was decreed by Gop to succeed the other, 
in his kingdom. Now David, the story tells us, sojourned 
for some time in this School.-—So David fled and escaped, 
and came to Samuel at Ramah, and told him all that 
Saul had done to him, and HE AND SAMUEL WENT AND 
DWELT IN NatotH*. And here it was, as we may 
reasonably conclude, that he so greatly cultivated and 


- improved his natural disposition of love and zeal for the 


Law, as to merit that most glorious of all titles, Tur 
MAN AFTER Gop’s OWN HEART; for, till now, his way 
of life had been very distant from accomplishments of 
this nature; his childhood and youth were spent in 
the country; and his carly manhood in camps and 
courts +. But it is of importance to the cause of truth 
to know, “that this ciARACTER was not given him for his 
PRIVATE morals, but his pusric; bis zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the glory of the Turocracy. ‘This is seen 
from the first mention of him under this appellation, by 
Samuel, who tells Saul—But now thy kingdom shalt 
not continue. —The Lord hath sought him A MAN AFTER 


HISOWN HEART, and the Lord hath commanded him to 


be Captain uver his People t. And again, God himselt 
says, L have chosen Jerusalem that my name nught be 
Se Traut. Ik 1S 4 
+ See note [UU UU] at the end of this Book. 
ft 1 Sam. xni. 14. 
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there, and have chosen Davin tobe over my people 
Israel *. Here Dayid’s vicegerency, we see, is repre- 
sented to be as necessary to the support of the Kco- 
nomy, as Goed’s peculiar residence in Jerusalem, Con- 
formably to these ideas it was, that Hosea, prophesying 
of the restoration of the Jews, makes the God of Israel 
and his Vicegerent inseparable parts of the Economy. 
—AAfterwards shall the children of Israel return, and 
seek the Lorn their Gop and Davin their Kinet ; 
i.e. they shall have the same zeal for the dispensation 
which king David had; and on account of which 
they shall honour his memory. Now if we would but 
seek for the reason of this pre-eminence, in David's 
puditc, not in his private character, we should see it 
afforded no occasion of scandal. His zeal for the 
Law was. constantly the same: as is manifest by this 
distinguishing circumstance, that he never fell into Ido- 
Jatry. But the phrase itself, of a man after God's own 
heart, is best explained in the case of Samuel. Exr the 
prophet was rejected, and SAMUEL put in his place just 
in the same manner that Davip superseded Sau. On 
this occasion, when God’s purpose was denounced to 
Eli, we find it expressed in the same manner—dnd I 
will raise me up a faithful priest, THAT SHALL DO 
ACCORDING TO THAT WHICH IS IN MINE HEART |. 
What was then zx God's heart (to speak in the language 
of humanity) the context tells us, Zhe establishment 
of his Dispensation. ‘Thus, we see, the man after Ged's 
own heart is the man who seconds God's views in the 
support of the Theocracy. No other virtue was here in 
question. Though in an indefinite way of speaking, 
where the subject is only the general relation of man to 
God, no one can, indeed, be called a man after God's 
own heart, but lie who uses his best endeavours to imi- 
tate Gou’s purity as far as miserable humanity will allow, 
in the uniform practice of every virtue. 

Ly this time, therefore, I presume, the serious Reader 
will be disposed to take for just what it is worth, that re- 
fined observation of the noble author of the Character- 
istics, where he says, ‘ It is not possible, by the Ause's 

* 2 Chron. vi. 6. + Hos. ul. 5. : 

y See note (XXXX] at the end of this Book. {J 1 PS 
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“ art, to make that royal Hero appear amiable in human 


eyes, who found such favour in the eye of Heaven. 
Such are mere human hearts, that they can hardly 
‘ find the least sympathy with that onLtyY one which 
*‘ had the character of being after the pattern of the 
Almighty *.”—His lordship seems willing to make any 
thing the test of truth, but that only which has a claim 
to it, RIGHT REASON. Sometimes this fes¢ is RIDICULE; 
here, it is the AKT OF POETRY—i¢ 7s not possible (says 
he) for the ALuse’s art to make that royal Hero appear 
amiable in hiinan eyes.  Theretore, because Davip was 
not a character to be managed by the Poet, for the Hero 
of a fiction, he was not a fit instrament in the hands of 
God, to support a Theocracy: and having nothing 
amiable in the eyes of our noble Critic, there could be 
nothing in him to make lim acceptable to his Maker. 
But when classical criticism goes beyond its bounds, it 
is liable to be bewildered: as here. The noble Author 
assures us that David was the only man characterized, to 
be AFTER Gop’s OWN HEART, whereas we see the ver 
same character is given of Samuel; and both honoured 
with this glorious appellation for the same reason. 

IJ. As for the GREAT SANHEDRIM, it seems to have 
been established after the failure of Prophecy. And 
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concerning the members of this body, the Rabbins tell 


us, there was a tradition, that they were bound to be 
skilled in all sciences. So far is certain, that they ex- 
tended their jurisdiction to the judging of doctrines and 
Opinions, as. appears by their deputation to Jesus, to 
know by what authority he did his great works. And 
as the address of our blessed Saviour on this occasion 
deserves well to be illustrated, I shall set down the oc- 
currence as it is recorded by St. Matthew :—‘“ When 
‘ he was come into the temple, the chief priests and 
“¢ the elders of the people came unto him as he was 
“ teaching, and said, By what authority dost thou these 
“ things? And who gave thee this authority? And Jesus 
“ answered and said unto them, I also will ask you one 
“ thing, which if you tellme, I in like wise will tell you 
“ by what authority [ do these things. The baptism of 

* Advice to an Author, Sect. 3. vol. i 

+ See Smith’s Select Discourses, p. 258. 
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$14 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IV. 


** John, whence was it? from heaven, or of men? And 
“ they reasoned swith themselves, saying, If we shall Say, 
“From heaven, he will say unto us,’ Why did ye not 
** then belicve him But if we shall say, Of men; we fear 
** the people: for all hold Jokn as a prophet. And 
* they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell. And 
*“ he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what au- 
* thority I do these things *.” We are not to suppose 
this to be a captious evasion of a question made by those 
whose authority be did not acknowledge. On the con- 
trary, it was a direct reply to an acknowledged juris- 
diction, (as JEsus was obedient to all the institutions of 
his country) convincing them that the question needed 
not, even on the principles of that Jurisdiction, any pre- 
cise answer. They sent to him to know the authority on 
which he acted. He asks them whether they had yet 
determined of John’s: they say, they had not. Then 
replies Jesus, “ I need not tell you my authority ; 
since the Sanhedrim’s not having yet determined of John’s, 
shews such a determination unnecessary; or at least, sincc 
(both by John’s account and mine) he is represented as 
the forerunner of my mission, itis fit to begin with his pre- 
tensions first.” The address and reasoning of this reply 
are truly divine. Re ALR 

The foregoing observations concerning this method of 
divine wisdom, in the establishment of the Jewish Theo- 
cracy, will be much supported, if we contrast it with 
that which Providence was pleased to take in the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. 

The. blessed Jesus came down to teach mankind a 
spiritual Religion, the object of each individual as such ; 
and offered to their acceptance on the sole force of its 
own evidence. The Propagators of this religion had no 
need to be endowed with worldly authority or learning; 
for here was no Body of men to be conducted : nor no 
civil Policy or government to be erected or administered. 
Had Jesus, on the contrary, made choice of the Great 
and Learned for this employment, they had discredited 
their own success. It might have been then objected, 
that the Gospel had made its way by the aid of human 
power or sophistry. ‘To preserve, therefore, the splen- 

* Chap. xxi.23, & seq. 
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dour of its evidence unsullied, the meanest and most 
literate of a barbarous people were made choice of, for 
the instruments of Gon’s last ereat Revelation to man- 
kind: armed with no other power but of Miracles, and 
that only for the credence of their mission; and with 
no other wisdom but of Truth, and that oniy to be 
proposed freely to the understandings of Particulars. St. 
Paul, who had fathomed the myster ious depths of divine 
wisdom under cach Economy, was so penetrated with 
the view of this last Dispensation, that he breaks out 
into this rapturous and triumpnant exclamation, /Vhere 
is the Wise? Where is the Scribe ? Where is the Dis- 
soe of this world? Hath not God made Joolish the 
wisdom of this world * ? 
But further, Divine wisdom so wonderfully contrived, 
‘that the inability and ignorance of the Propagators of 
Christianity were as useful to the advancement of this 
Religion, as the authority and wisdom of the Leader of 
-the Jews were for the establishment of theirs. 
I shall only give one instance out of many which will 
occur to an attentive reader of the Evangelic history. 
When Jesus had chosen these mean and weak instru- 
ments of his power, he suffered them to continue in their 
-national prejudices concerning his Character ; the nature 
of his kingdom ; and the extent of bis jurisdiction ; as 
the sole human means of keeping them attached to his 
service, not only during the course of their attendance 
on his ministry, but for some time after his resurrection, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them; that 
Power which was to dead them into all truth; but by just 
and equal steps. Let us sce the use of this, in the ‘fol- 
lowing circumstance: From the order of the whole of 
Gop’s Dispensation to mankind, as Jaid down in Scrip- 
-ture, we learn, that the offer of the Gospel was to be 
first fairly made to the Jews; and then afterwards to the 
Gentiles. Now when, soon after the ascension of our 
Lord, the Church was forced, by the persecution of 
the Synagogue, to leave Judea, and to disperse itself 
through all the regions round about ; had the Apostles, 
on this dispersion, een fully instructe din the design otf 
Gop to call the Gentiles into his church, resentment for 
Ki Corti 2o. 
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their Hl- usage within Jadea, and the small prospéct of 


better success amongst those who were without, which 


they of Jerusalem had prejudiced against the Gospel, 
would naturally have disposed them to turn immediately 
to the Gentiles. By which means Gon’s purpose, with- 
out a supernatural force upon their minds, had been de- 
feated ; as so great a part of the Jews would not have 


had the Gospel first preached unto them. But now 


pushed on by this commodious prejudice, that the benefits 
belonged properly to the race of Abraham, they directly 
addressed themselves to their brethren of the dispersion : 


where meeting with the same ill success, their sense’ of 


the desperate condition of the house of Israel would now 
begin to abate that prejudice in their favour. And then 
came the time to enlighten them in this matter, without 
putting too great a force upon their minds; which is not 
Gop’s way of acting with free agents. Accordingly, his 
purpose of calling the Gentiles into the Church was now 
clearly revealed to Peter at Joppa; and a proper sub- 
ject, wherewith to begin this great work, was ready pro- 


vided for him. 


_ But though ignorance in the Propagator of a divine 


truth amongst particulars, may serve to these important 


ends, yet to shew still plainer how pernicious this inabi- 
lity would be wherever a Society is concerned, as in the 
establishment of the Jewish Religion, I shall produce an 
occasional example even in the Christian. 

For when now so great numbers of the Gentiles were 
converted to Curist, that it became necessary to form 
them into a Church; that is, a religious Society ; which 
of course hath its Policy as well as the Civil; so burtful 
was ignorance in its governing members, that divers ot 
them, though graced with many gifts of the holy Spirit, 
caused such disorders in their assemblies as required all 
the abilities of the teaRNED AposTLE to reform and 
regulate. And then it was, and for this purpose, that 
Paur, the proper Apostle of the Gentiles *, was, in an 
extraordinary manner, called in, to conduct, by his 
learning and abilitics, and with the assistance of his com- 
panion Luke, a learned man also, this part of Gop s 

* The gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the 
gospel of the cercumcision was unto Peter. Gal. 11. 7. 
purpose . 
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Sect.6.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 317 
purpose to its completion. The rest were properly 
Apostles of the Jews; which people having a relivious 
Society already formed, the converts from thence had a 


kind of rule to go by, which served them for their pre- . 
sent occasions; and therefore these needed no great | 


talents of parts or learning; nor had they any. But a 
new Society was to be formed amongst the Gentile con- 
verts; and this required an able conductor; and such 
an one they had in Paul. But will any one say that his 
Jearning afforded an objection against the divinity of his 
mission? We conclude, therefore, that none can arise 
from the abilities, natural and acquired, of the great 
Jewish Lawgiver. The point to be proved. 

II. We come now to the second part of the Propo- 
sition, That the Laws instituted in compliance to the 
People’s prejudices, and in opposition to Egyptian super- 
stitions, are no reasonable objection to the divinity of 
the Jewish Religion. ‘That most of these Laws were 
given in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, believers 
seem not unwilling to allow; as apprehending no conse- 
quence from such a concession that will give them trou- 
ble. The thing which startles them is the supposition 
that some of these Laws were given in compliance to the 
Jewish prejudices; because infidels have inforced this 
circumstance to the discredit of M{oses’s pretensions. 
To satisfy believers, therefore, [ shall shew, ‘ that the 
Laws in compliance were a consequence of the Laws in 
opposition.” And to reconcile them to both soris, I shati 
attempt to prove, from the double consideration of 
their NEcEssIry and Fitness, that the institution of 
such Laws is no reasonable cbjcction to the divinity cf 
their original. 

I. If Gop did indeed interfere in the concerns of this 


People, it will, I suppose, be easily granted, that his. 
Pp > ] b] ‘a o >] 


purpose was to separate them from the contagion of that, 
universal idolatry, which had now overspread the whole 
earth; and to which, especially to the Layprran, they 
were most invetcrately prone. 

There were two ways, in the hand of Gon, for effect- 
ing this separation: cither to overrule the Will; and 
this required only the exercise of his power: or, by 
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leaving the Will at liberty, to counterwork the passions ; 
and this required the exercise of -his w1spom. 

‘Now, as all the declared purposes of this separation 
shew, that Gop acted with the Israelites as mora 
AGENTS, we must necds conclude, notwithstanding the 
peculiar favour by which they were elected, and the ex- 
traordinary providence by which they were conducted, 
that yet, amidst all this display and blaze of almichty 
Power, the w1LL ever remained free and uncontrolled. 
This not only appears from the nature of the thing, but 
from the whole history of their reduction out of Egypt. 
To give only one instance: Moses tells us, that Gop 
led the Israelites into the land of Canaan, not by the 
direct way of the Philistines, lest the sight of danger, in 
an expedition against a strong and warlike People, 
should make them chuse to return to Egypt, and seek 
for refuge in their slavery: But he led them about, by 
the way of the Wilderness, to inure them by degrees to 
fatigue and hardships; the best foundation of military 
prewess*. And when Gop, to punish them for their 
cowardice, on the report of the faithless explorers of the 
land, had decreed that that generation should be worn 
away in the Wilderness-+, the wise policy of this sen- 
tence was as conspicuous as the justice of it. 

If then the Wills of this people were to be left free, 
and their minds influenced only by working on their pas- 
sions, it is evident, that Gop, when he became their 
Lawegiver, would act by the same policy in use amongst 
human Lawgivers for restraining the vicious inclinations 
of the People. The same, I say, in kind, though dif- 
fering infinitely in degree. Tor all People, whether 
conducted on divine or human measures, having the 


‘same nature, the same liberty of Will, and the same 


terrestrial situation, must needs require the same mode 
of guidance. And, in fact, we find the Jewish to be in- 
deed constituted like other Civil governments, with re- 
gard to the integral parts of a Political society. 
According to all human conception, theretore, we sec 
no way left to keep such a People, thus separated, free 
from the contagion of idolatry, but, 
* EXOd. Xits 17. + Numb, xii. and xiv. 
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First, by severe penal Laws against idolaters ; 

And, Secondly, by framing a multifarions Ritual, 
whose whole direction, looking contrary to the forbidden 
superstitions, would, by degrees, wear out the present 
fondness for them; and at length bring on an habitual 
aversion to them. This is the way of wise Lawgivers ; 
who, in order to keep the Will from revolting, forbear 
to do every thing by direct force and fear of punish- 
ment; but employ, where they can, the gentler methods 
of restraint. * . 

Thirdly, but as even in the practice of this gentler 
method, when the passions and prejudices run high, a 
direct and professed opposition will be apt to irritate and 
inflame them; therefore it will be further necessary, in 
order to break and elude their violence, to turn men’s 
fondness for the forbidden practice into a harmless chan- 
nel; and~by indulging them in those customs, which 
they could not well abuse to superstition, enable the 
more severe and opposite institutions to: perform their 


work. Such, for instance, might be the lighting up of , 


lamps ta religious Worship: which practice, Clemens 
Alexandrinus assures us, came first from the Egyptians*: 
nor would Witsius himself venture to deny itt. But, 


for the same reason, we conclude that the bruzen ser- 


pent was no imitation of an Egyptian practice, as Sir 
J. Marsham would persuade us; because we sce how 
easily it might, and did suffer abuse. Which conclusion, 
not only our principle leads us to make, but matter of 
fact enables us to prove}. 

Such a conduct therefore as this, where the Will is 
left free, appears to be NECESSARY. 

II. Let us see next whether it were Fit, that 13, 
Whether it agreed with the wisdom, dignity, and purity 
of Gop. , 

1. His wrspom indeed is the Attribute peculiarly 
manifested in this method of government; and certainly 
with as great lustre as we should have seen his POWER, 


* Aiyialos Avyres xale mgaTor xaridatay. Strom. 1. i. p. 305. 
Fdit. Colon. 1688. fol. 

¢ Earum (lucernarum] prima ad religionem accensio, utrum Hfe- 
breis debeatur, an Agyptiis, haud facile dixero. ANgypt. p. 190. 


$ See above. 
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had it been his good pleasure to have overruled the 
Will. To give an instance only in one particular, most 
liable to the ridicule of unbelievers ; I mean, in that 
part of the Jewish Institute which concerns clean and 
unclean meats; and descends to so low and minute a 
detail, that men, ignorant of the nature and end of this 
regulation, have, on its apparent ezu/itness to engage the 
concern of Gop, concluded against the divine “original 
of the Law. But would they reflect, that the purpose 
of separating one People from the contagion of universal 
idolatry, and this, in order to facilitate a still greater 
good; was a design not unworthy the Governor of the 
Universe, they w ould see this part of the Jewish Insti- 
tution in a different light: They would see the brightest 
marks of divine wisdom in an injunction which took away 
the very grounds of all commerce with forcign Nations, 
For those who can neither eat nor drink together, are 
never likely to become intimate. his will open to us 
the admirable method of divine Providence in Pzrrn’s 
vision. ‘The time was now come that the Apostle should 
be imstructed in Gon’s purpose of calling the Gentiles 
mto the Church: At the hour of repast, therefore, he 
had a scenical representation of all kind of meats, clean 
and wnclean; of which he was bid to take and eat indif- 
ferently and without distinction*. The primary design 
of this vision, as appears by the context, was to inform 
him that the partition-wall was now broken down, and 
that the Gentiles were to be received into the Church of 
Curist. But besides its figurative meaning, it hada 
literal; and signified, that the distinction of arEaTs, as 
well as of MEN, was now to be abolished. And how 
necessary such an information was, when he was about 
to go upon his mission to the Gentiles, and was to cou- 
ciliate their benevolence and good-will, I have observed 


above. But although this was the principal cause of 


the distinction of meats into clean and unclean, yet an- 
ether was certainly for the preservation of health. This 
institution was of necessity to be observed in the first 
case, to secure the great object ofa separ ation: and in 
the second case (whicl iis no trivial mark of the wisdom 

of the Institutor) it might be safely and commodiously 
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observed by a People thus separated, who were conse- 
quently to be for ever confined within the limits of one 
country. And here the absurdity of this part of Maho- 
metanism evidently betr: vys itself. Mahomet would 
needs imitate the Law of Moses, as in other things, so 
in this the distinction of meats, clean and unclean; w “ith- 
out considering that in a Religion formed for conquest, 
whose followers were to inhabit Regions of the most 
ditrerent and contrary qualities, the tood which in one 
clunate was hurtful or nutritive, in another changed its 
prope:ties to their contraries. But to shew still more 
clearly the difference between Institutions formed at 
hazard, and those by divine appointment, we may ob- 
serve, that when Judaism arrived at its completion in 
Christianity, the followers of which were the inhabitants 
of all Climes, the distinction between meats clean and 
unclean was abolished; which, at the same time, serv- 
ing other ercat ends explained above, shew the Dispen- 
sation (in the course of which these several changes of 


the Economy took place) to be really Divine. 


As to the picniry and Majesty of Gon, that, 
surely, does not suffer, in his not interfering with his 
power; to force the Will, but permitting it to be drawn 


and inclined by those cords of a mai, his natural mo- > 


tives. The dignity of any Being consists in observing a 
conformity between his actions, “and his quality, or sta- 
tion. Now it pleased the Gop of heaven to take upon 
himself the office of supreme Magistrate of the Jewish 
Republic. But it is (as we have shewn) the part of a 
wise Magistrate to restrain a People, devoted to any 
particular superstition, by a Ritual. directly oppos site An 


the general to that superstition; and yet siichies in such 


particular practices as could not be abused or perverted : 
because compliance with the popular prejudices ju things 
indifferent, naturally eludes the force of their propensity 
to things evil. In‘ this wise Policy, therefore, the dig- 
nity of the Gop of heaven was not impaired. 

. Nor is his purity any more aflected by this sup- 
posed conduct. The Rites, im question, are owned to 
be, in themsclves, indifferent; and good or evil only as 
they are directed to a true or false object. 

If it be said “ that their carnal nature, or wearisome 
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" multiplicity, or scrupulous observance, render them un- 


worthy of the purity and spiritual nature of Gop;” To 


Believers, I reply, that this objection holds equally 


against these lites in whatever view they themselves arc 
wont to regard them :—To Unbelievers ; that they for- 


_ get, or do not understand Gon’s primary end, in the 


institution of the Jewish Ritual; which was, to preserve - 
the people from the contagion of these idolatrous prac- 
tices with which they were surrounded. But nothing 
could be so effectual to this purpose, as such a Ritual. 
And since the continual proneness of that People to 
idolatry hath been shewn to arise from the inveterate 


prejudice of wterconimuuty of worship, nothing could 


be so effectual as the extreme minuteness of their 
Ritual. ar ‘anh 
If it be said, ‘‘ that the former abuse of these z- 


-dulged Rites to an abominable superstition had made 


them unfit to be employed in the service of the Gop of 
purity:” I reply, that there is nothing in the nature of 
things, to make them wait. ‘That a material substance, 
materially soiled, stained, and infected, is unfit to ap- 
proach and be joined to one of great cleanness and pu- 
rity, 1s not to be denied. But let us not mistake words 
for things ; and draw a metaphysical conclusion from a 
metaphorical expression. ‘The soil and stain, in the 
case before us, is altogether figurative, that is, unreal. 
And in truth, the very objection is taken from the com- 
mand of this very Law, to abstain from things polluted 
by idolatry: But we now understand, that the reason o} 
its so severely forbidding the use of some things thai 
had been abused to superstition, was the very same with 
its indulging the use of others which had been equally 
abused; namely, to compass, by the best, though dil- 
ferent yet concording means, that one great end, ¢he 
EXTIRPATION OF IDOLATRY. Notwithstanding this. 
the Law concerning things polluted, like many other ot 
the Jewish observances, hath occasionally been adopted 
by different Sects in the Christian church. Thus our 
Purirans, who seem to have had their name from the 
subject in debate, quarrelled with the established use of 
the cross in baptisin, the surplice, and the posture of 
communicating, because they had been abused to the 

support 
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support of popish superstition*. I chuse this instance, 
that the Men whom I am arguing against, may see the 
issue of their objection; and that T hey, trom whom the 
instance is taken, may be shewn the unreasonableness 
of their separation ; as far at least as it was occasioned 
on account of ceremonies. . NO 

Tf, lastiy, it be said, ‘ that these Rites, which once 
had been, might be again, abused to superstition; and 
were therefore «nfit to be employed in this new service ;” 


I reply, that this is a mistake. For, 1. We go on the | 


supposition, that the Jews were indulged in no practices 
capable of being so abused. 2. That though they might 
in themselves be subject to abuse, yet they carried their 
corrective with them: which was, first, their being in- 
termixed with a vast number of other Rites directly op- 
posite to all idolatrous practice; and, secondly, their 
making part of a burdensome multifarious Worship, 


~ which would keep the people so constantly employed, as 


to afford them neither time nor occasion, from the cause 
in question, of falling into foreign idolatries. 

But how can I hope to be heard in defence of this 
conduct of the Gop of Israel, when even the believing 
part of those whom I oppose seem to pay so little atten- 
tion to the reasoning of Jesus himseif; who has admi- 
rably illustrated and vindicated the wisdom of this 
conduct, in the familiar parable of xew cloth in old gar- 
ments, and new wine in old bottles}: which, though 
given in answer to a particular question, was intended to 
instruct us in this general truth, That it is the way of 
God to accommodate his Institutions to the state, the 
condition, aud contracted habits, of his creatures. 

But as this netion hath been condemned ex cathedra } ; 
and the Meyptiaca of Henman Wirstus recommended 
to the clergy, as @ distinct and solid confutation of 
Spencer's book, de legibus Hebrcorum ritualibus ; I shall 


* See note [YYYY] at the end of this Book. 
+ And he spake also a parable unto them, No man putteth a piece of 
@ new garment upon an old: if otherwise, then both the new maketh a 
rent, and the piece that was taken out of the new, agreeth not zeith the 
old. And no man putteth new wine into old bottles, else the new wine 
will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish. 
Luke v. 36. 
- 4 Waterland’s Charge to the Clergy of Middlesex. : 
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examine w hat that lear ned Forei igner hath to say ayainst 
it. All Witsius’s reasoning on this point is to be found 
in the fourteenth chapter of his third book ; which I 
shall endeavour to oe out, and set in the fairest 
bse i” ; 

His first argument is, “ that it isa dishonouring 
of ase who has the hearts of men in his power, and 
can turn them as he pleases, to conceive of him as 
standing in need of the tricks of crafty Politicians ; not 
but, he confessés, that Gop deals with men as rea- 
sonable creatures, and attains his end by fit and adequate 
means; and, im the choice of these means, manifests a 
wisdom perfectly admirable.” Yet, for all this, he says, 
“we cannot, without the highest contumely, presume 
to compare the éacred. Policy of Hfeaven with the arts 


and shiits of the begsarly politics of this world *.”—All 


I find here is only misreprescntation. Spencer never 
compared the wisdom of Gop, in the institution of the 
Jewish republic, to the ¢ricks and shifts cf politicians ; 
but to thetr legitimate arts of Government, conducted 
on the rules of strict eG And if, as this writer 
owns, Gop dealt with the Israelites as reasonable crea- 
tures, and attained his end by fit and adequate means, 
he must needs use a wisdom the same in kind, though 
vastly different in degree, with what we call human 
policy. But indeed, he seems reconciled to the thing: 
it is the name only which he dislikes. If his followers 
say otherwise, I desire they would explain, in some in- 
telligible manner, their idea of that weisdoin 4, In Gop’ 
civil government of a people, which is not founded in the 


* Verum enimvero quantameunque hac civilis prudentie speciem 
babeant, preter Dei verbum cuncta dicuntur, & humani commenta 
sunt ingenii, divini numinis majestate haud satis digna. Nimirum 
cauti catique in seculo mortales Deum ex sua metiuntur indole : 
arcanasque imperandi artes, & vaframenta politicorum, qua VIX 
terra probet, ceelo locant. Quasi vero in populo sibi formando fir- 
mandoque iis astutiarum ambagibus indigeat is, qui, mortaliuin corda 
in manu sua habens, ea, quorsum vult, flectit. Non nego equidem 
Deum cum hominibus, uti cum creaturis rationalibus, agentem, 
media adhibere lis persu: adendis idone: t, inque eorum mediorum  delectu 
Sapicntiam ostendere prorsus adi nirabilem, Attamen Dei sanctissimé 
ista sapientia cum politicorum ustibus ac vafritie comparari sine 
insigni illius contumelia non potest. p. 282. 
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exercise of almighty power, and is yet different in kind 
from what we call Policy. ee 

-2. His second argument is, “ That, as Gop erected. 
a new Republic, it was his w ‘il that it should appeur new 
to the Israelites. Its structure was not to be patched up 
out of the rubbish of the Canaanitish or Egyptian Rites, 
but was formed according to. the model brought down 
from heaven, and shewn to Moses in the Mount. Nor 
was it left to the people to do the least thing in religious 
matters, on their own head. All was determinately or- 
dered, even to the most minute circumstance; which 
was so bound upon them, that they could not do, or 
omit, any the least thing contrary to the Law, without 


becoming liable to immediate punishment *.”—If, by, 


this NewneEss of the Jewish Republic, be meant, that 


it was different in many fundamental circumstances from. 


all other civil policies, so as to vindicate itself to its divine 
Author; I not only agree with him, but, which is more 


than he ond his recommender could do, have proved it)’. 


But this sense makes nothing to the point in question. If 


by NEwNeEss be meant, that it had nothing in common_ 


with any of the neighbouring Institutions ; ‘To make this 


credible, he should have proved that Gop gave them new 


hearts, new natures, and a new world, along with their 
new Government. There is the same ambiguity in what 
he says of the appearance of newness to the Israelites. 
For it may signify either that the Institution appeared so 
new as to be seen to come trom Gon; or that it ap- 
peared so new as not to resemble, in any of its parts, 


the Institutions of men. The first is true, but not to 


the RY BOS : : the latter is to the purpose, but not true. 
—From the fact, of the Law’s coming down entire from 
heaven, he concludes that the genius and prejudices of 
: : : : 

the Israelites were not at all consulted: From the same 

* Uti revera novam moliebatur rempublicam, ita et novam, qualis 
erat, videri eam Israclitis voluit. uippe cujus forma sive species, 
nou ex rituum ruderibus Canaaniticorum aut -Egypuacorum efficta, 
. sed ceelitus delapsa, Mosi primum in sacro monstrata monte erat, ut 
ad illud instar cuncta in Isra¢le componerentur. Neque permissum 

se populo voluit, ut in relizionis megotio vel tantillum suo ageret 
Hy eles Omnia determinavit ipse, ad minutissimas usque circum- 
Stantias; quibus ita eos alligavit, ut non sine presentaneo vite 
dis¢rimine quiequam vel omittere, vel aliter agere potue rint, 
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fact, I conclude, that they were consulted : which of us 
has concluded right is left to the judgment of the 
public. Let me only observe, That ignorant men may 
compose, and have composed Laws in ail things opposite 
to the bent and genius of a people; and they have been 
obeyed accordingly. Lut, when divine wisdom frames 
an Institution, we may be sure that no such solecisin as 
that of putting new wine into old bottles will ever be com- 
mitted.— But the people were not consulted even in the 
least thing that concerned religious matters. How is 
this to be reconciled with their free choice of Gon for 
their King; and with his indulgence of their impious 
clamours afterwards for a Vicegerent or another king? 
This surely concerned religious matters, and very ca- 
pitally too, in a Policy where both the Societies were 
perfectly incorporated.— But every thing was determined 
een to the most minute circumstances, and to be observed 
under the severest penalties. What this makes for his 
point, I see not. Lut this I see, that, if indeed there 
were that indulgence in the Law which I contend for, 
these two circumstances of minute prescription, and 
severe penalties, must needs attend it: and for this plain 
reason; Men, when indulged in their prejudices, are 
very apt to transgress the bounds of that indulgence ; it 
is therefore necessary that those bounds should be mi- 
nutely marked out, and the transgression of them severely 
punished. 

3. His third argument is—“ That no rcligious Rites, 
formerly used by the Israelites, on their own head, were, 
after the giving of the Jaw, PERMITTED, out of regard 


to habitude ; but all things PRESCkIBED and CoM- 


MANDED: and this so precisely, that it was unlawful 
to deviate a finger’s breadth either to the right hand or 
to the left*.”—This indeed is an observation which I 


cannot reconcile to the learned writer’s usual candour 


and ingenuity. He is writing against Spencer's system : 
and here he brings an argument against it, which he saw 


* Nec ulli in religione ritus fuerunt, ab Israélitis olim sine numine 
usurpatl, quibus propter assuetudinem ut in posterum quoque uterentur 
lege lata permisat: sed praseripta jussaque sunt omnia. Et quidein 
ita distincte, ut nec transversum digitum dextrorsum aut sinistrorsum 
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in Spencer's book had been brought against Grotius (wha 
was in that system), and which Spencer answers in de- 
fence of Grotius. Thercfore, as this answer will serve 
in defence of Spencer himself against Witsius, I shall 
sive it at at the bottom of the page *. For the rest, I 
apprehend all the force of this third argument to lie only 
ina quibble on the equivocal use of the word PERMISSION, 
which signifies either a tacit connivance, or legal allow- 


“ance.” Now Spencer used the word in this latter sense t. 


But permission, in this sense, is very consistent with 
every thing’s being expressly prescribed and commanded 
nthe law. . 

4. His fourth argument proceeds thus,—-“ But farther, 
God neither permitted nor commanded, that the Israelites 
should worship him after the Pagan mode of worship. 
For it bad been the same thing to Gop not to be wor- 
shipped at all, as to be worshipped by Rites used in the 
service of Demons. And Moses teaches us that the 
Laws of God were very different from what Spencer 


_ Imagined ; as appears from Deut. xii. 30, 31, 32. and 


from Lev. xviii. 2, 3, 4. Here the reason given of for- 
bidding the vanities of Egypt, 1s, that Jehovah, who 


* Testium meorum agmen claudit Grotius—Authoris verba sunt 
hee : “ Sicut fines sacrifictorum diversi sunt,—ita et ritus, qui aut 
“ ab Hebreis ad alias gentes vencre, aut, quod credibilius est, a Syris 
“ § Agyptiis usurpati, correcti sunt ab Hebrais, & ab aliis gentibus 
“ sine ea emendatione ursurpati. Hic in Grotimm paulo animosius 
“ Insurgit auctor nuperus: nam hoe, ait ille, cum impictate et ab- 
surditate conjunctum est. Quid ita? Nwm enim, respondet ille, 
“ Deum sanctissima sua instituta, que ipse prolire sancivit, et conscribe 
“in reliziosam obsertationcm, per inspirationem nuiminis sit, volut 
“ credemus ab idolatria Syrorwn & AXgyptiorum mutuo sumpsisse ? 
“ Neque ea pro libitu Ebrei assumpserunt, aut ussumpta emendarunt, 
“ sed omnia & singula divinitus in lege prescripta sunt, et jurta ejus 
“ normam exactissume observart debuerunt.” At opinio Grotii multu 
solidior est, quam ut mucrone tam obtuso confodi possit. Non enim 
asserit ille, vel sanus quispiam, Hebraos ritum ullum a gentibus, 
pro libitu suo, sumpsisse, vel sumptum pro ingenio suo correxisse. 
Jd unum sub locutione figurata, contendit Grotius, Deum nempe 
ritus aliquos, usu veteri confirmatos (emendatos tamen, et ignem 
quasi purgatorium passos) a gentibus accepisse, et Hebrais usyr- 
pandos tradidisse ; ne populus ille, rituum ethnicorum amorg preceps, 
ad cultum et superstitionem Gentilium rueret, ni more plurimum 
veteri cultum prastare concederetur. De Leg. Heb, rit. vol. i. 
», 748, 7409. : 
; Pee note (ZZZZ] at the end of this Book. 
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brought them out from amongst that people, will, from 
hencefor th, allow no farther communication with Egy pt. 
Small appearance of any induigence. And hence indeed 
it is, that most of the ritual ‘Laws are directly levelled 
against the Egyptian, Zabian, and Canaanitish super- 
stitions, as Maimonides confesseth # .—As to what. this 
learned man says, that we may as w ell not worship Gop 
at all as worship him by Rites which have been employed 
in Paganism, we have already overturned the foundation 
of that fanatical assertion. It is true, the argument 
labours a little in the hands of Spencer and Maimo- 
NipEs; while they suppose the Devil himself to be the 
principal Architect cf Pagan Superstition: for to believe 
that Gop would employ any Rites introduced by this 
evil Spirit 1 is indeed of somewhat Lard digestion. But 
that writer, who conceives them to be the inventions of 
superstitious and designing men pal hath none of this 
difficulty to encounter. As for the observation, that 
nost of the ritual Laws were levelled against idolatrous 
superstition, we are so far from seeing any luconsistency 
between this truth and that other, ‘ that some of: those 
ritual Laws did indulge the people in such habituated 
practices, as could not be abused to superstition,” that, 
on the contrary, we see a necessary connexion between 
them. For ifsevere Laws were given to a people against 
superstitions, to which they were violently bent, it would 
be very proper to indulge them in some of their pee 
habits, so tar forth as safely they could be indulged, 
order to break the violence of the rest, and to vive Se 
Nichi evade ante permisit, nec jussit Deus, ut eo se modo Israclite 
colerent, quo modo Deos suos colebaut Gentiles ; veritus scilicet ne 
per veteres istas vanitates Damomi cultum deferrent, si minus Deo 
licuisset. Nam et inanis ile metus erat: quum Deo propemodusr 
perinde sit, sive quis Dimou culium deferat, sive per vanitates 
aliquas veteres Deo cultuin deferne prasumat. Et longe aliter Dew 
instituisse Moses docet, Deut. xii. 30, 31, 32. adde Levit. xvi. 
2, 3, 4. Audin’, Spencere, qua ratione ab /Egyptiacis vanitatibus 
ad suorum observanuiam preceptorum Israclitas Deus avocet ? Ko id 
facit nomine, quod ipse Jehova et Deus ipsorum sit, qui ex Azypto 
eos eripiens ‘nihil posthac cum Aeeypiios um vanitatibus conmmune 
habere voluit. foc profecto non est, id quod tu dicis, allicere eos 
per umbratiles veternim AMzypti rituam reliquias. Atque ae factum 
ést at plurima Deus legibus suis ritualibus inseruerit, Acgyptioru.w, 
Zabiorum, Canaanmorum instituus i wageaAaqae opposita—Cujus rel 
viria a nobis exempla alibi allata sunt. p, 283,, 284., 
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body of opposed: Laws a fuller si doh of working their 
eflect.. And if they had Laws likewise given them in 
indulgence, it would! be necessa vy to accompany such 
Laws with: the most severe prohibitions: of idolatrous 
practice, and of the least deviation from a tittle of the 
Institute. In a word, Laws in direct epposition, and 
Laws in conformity or compliance, had equally, as we 


say, the same tendency, and jointly concurred to promote. 


the same end ; namely, the se iaothehiies of tl the Israelites 
from idolatry *. 

5» His fifth a argument runs thus,—* Indulgence was 
so far from being the end of the Law, that the Ritual 
was given as a most heavy yoke, to subdue and conquer 
the ferocity of that stiff-necked people, Gal.iv. 1, 2, 3. 
Col. it. 21 F.”—By this one would imagine, his adversaries 
had contended for: such a kind of indulgence as arose 
out of Gov’s fondness fora chosen People; when indeed, 
they suppose it to be only such an indulgence as tended 
the more effectually and expeditiously to subdue and con- 
quer the ferocity.of their savage tempers : 


- - - - - Quos optimus 
Faller § effugere est triumphus. 


If, therefore, that were the END of the Law which 
Witsius himself contends for, we may be assured that 
this indulgence was one of the mEans. Dut the prin- 
cipal and wore general scans being Laws in direct Op- 
position, this just ficd the character the Apostle gives 
of the Jewish litual, in the two places urged ¢ wainst US. 

6. His sixth argument is,—‘* That the intent of the 
Law was to separate the Israelites, by a partition-wall, 
as it were, from all other people, which, by its diversity, 
might set hens at a distance from idolatcrs, and create 
an aversion to idolatry {.”—As to the first effect of. the 


* See note [AAAAA] at the end of this Book. 

¢ Id sibi primum in rituum jussione propositum habuit Deus, ut 
laboriosis istis exercitils ae populi indomitam, veluti dijfictllimo 
Jug, subigeret, Gal. iv. 1, 2, . Col. 1.21. p. 286. 

t Deinde hiec adtlie Dei in tuum fs intentio fuit, ut eorum 
observantia, veluti pariete intergerino, eos a gentium communione 
lunge semoveret, Iph. tl. 14, 1 5.—-Quum autem leg gem) preeceptorum 
in ritibus namecitias Apostolus vocat, hoe inter cetera innuit, fuisse 
eam’ symbolum atque instrumentum divisionis atque odii inter 
Israélem & gentes, p. 287, 288. : 
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diversity of the Jewish Law, the keeping the people 
distinct ; if the learned writer would thereby insinuate 
(which is indeed to his point) that this distinction could 
be kept up only while the Jews and other nations had 
no similar Rites; it could never, even by the means he 
himself prescribes, be long kept up at all. Tor if the 
Jews were not indulged in the imitation of any Pagan 
Rites, the Pagans might indulge themselves in the imi- 
tation of the Jewish : as indeed they are supposed to have 
done in the practice of crncuMCISION : and so this par- 
tition-wall, 4% only built of this untempered mortar of 
Witsius’s providing, would soon tumble of itself. But 
the very case here given shews no necessity for aLL the 
laws to be in opposition, in order to secure a scparaticn ; 
the Jews being as effectually separated from all their 
neighbours when most of them used the rite of circum- 
cision, as when these Jews practised it without a rival. 
And the reason is this, CircUMCISION was not given 
to Abraham and to his race as a mark of distinction and 
separation from all other people, but, what its constant 
use made it only fit for, a standing memorial of the co- 
venant between Gop and Abraham. dnd ye shall cir- 
cumcise (says God) the flesh of your foreskin, and it 


_ shall be a TOKEN OF THE COVENANT between me and 


you. Gen. xvii. 11. But though it was not given as a 
mark of separation, yet it effectually answercd that pur- 
pose: for it preserved the memory, or was the ¢oken, of 


-a covenant, which necessarily kept them separate and 
. distinct from the rest of mankind. <As to the other effect 


of this diversity of the Jewish Law, namely the creating 
an aversion to the Rites of all other nations; in this, the 
learned writer hath betrayed his ignorance of human 
nature. For we always find a more inveterate hatred 
and aversion, between people of differing Religions where 
several things are alike, than where every thing is dia- 
metrically opposite: of which a plain cause might be 
found in the nature of man, whosc heart is so much cor- 
rupted by his passions. So that the retaining some 
innocent Egyptian practices, all accompanied with their 
provisional opposites, would naturally make-the Jews 
more averse to Egypt, than if they had differed in every 
individual circumstance. 1; 

7, His 
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7- His last argument concludes thus,— The cere- 
monies of the Jewish Ritual were types and shadows of 
heavenly things: It is therefore highly improbable that 


Gop should chuse the impious and diabolic Sacra of. 


Egypt, and the mummery of Magic practices, for the 
shadows of such holy and spiritual matters *.” Thus he 
ends, as he began, with hard words and soft arguments. 
No one ever pretended to say that such kinds of practices 
were. suffered or imitated in the Jewish Ritual. All the 
indulgence supposed, is of some harmless Rite or innocent 
Ornament, such as the lighting up of Lamps, or wearing 
a Linen garment, And let me ask, whether these things, 
though done, as we suppose, in conformity to an Egyptian 
practice, were more unfit to be made a type or shadow 
of heavenly things, than the erection of an altar without 
steps; done, as they will allow, in direct opposition to 
Pagan practice. But it will be shewn under the next 
head, that the supposition that the Jewish Ritual was 
framed, partly in compliance to the people's prejudices, 
and partly in opposition to idolatrous superstitions, and, 


at the same time, typical of a future Dispensation, tends - 


greatly to raise and enlarge our ideas of the divine 
Wisdom. : Pera 

But it is strange, that such a writer as WuiTstus 
(whatever we may think of the admirers of his argument) 
should not see, that the character given of the RITUAL 
Law by God himself did not imply that it had a mixture 
at least of no better stuff than Egyptian and other Pagan 
practices. 

Gop, by the prophet Ezexrer, upbraiding the Is- 
raelites with their perversity and disobedience, from the 
time of their going out of Egypt to their entrance into 
the land of Canaan, speaks to them in this manner.— 

Ver. 1. “ And it came to pass in the seventh year, 
“ in the fifth month, the tenth day of the month, that 
“* certain of the elders of Israel came to inquire of the 
* Lord, and sat before me. 

* Denique & hie cerimoniarum scopus fuit, ut rerum spiritualium 
Agure atque umbra essent, & exstaret in lis artificiosa pictura Christe, 
ac gratiw per ipsum impetrande—Non est autem probabile, Deum 
eximpiis Aegyptiorum ae diabolicis sacris, ex veteribug vanitatibus, 
ex mazice artis imitamentis, picturas fecisse rerum spiritualium 
a lum, p, . 
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2. “ Then came the word of the Lord unto me, saying, 
3. “Son of man, speak unto the elders of Israel, and 


‘say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; Are ye 
‘come to inquire of me? As I live, saith the Lord God, 


I will not be inquired of by you. 

4. “ Wilt thou judge them, son of man, wilt thou 
judge them? cause them to know the abominations of 
their fathers ; cae afore, 
5. “ And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; 
In the day when I chose Israel, and lifted up mine 
hand unto the seed of the house of Jacob, and made 


myself known unto them in the land of Egypt, when 


I lifted up mine hand unto them, saying, [ am the 
Lord your God, 

6. “ In the day that I lifted up mine hand unto them, 
to bring them forth of the land of Egypt, into a land 
that I had espied for them, flowing with milk and 
honey, which is the glory of all lands: 

7. “ Then said I unto.them, Cast ye away every man 
the abominations of his eyes, and defile not your- 
selves with the idols of Egypt: I am the Lord your 
God. 

8. “ But they rebelled against me, and would not 
hearken unto me: they did not every man cast away 
the abominations of their eyes, neither did they for- 
sake the idols of Egypt: then I said, I will pour out 
my fury upon them, to accomplish my anger against 
them, in the midst of the land of Egypt. 

g. “ But I wrought for my name’s sake, that it should 


‘ not be polluted before the heathen, among whom they 
‘were, in whose sight I made myself known unto 


them, in bringing them forth out of the land of 
Voypt. 
10. * Wherefore I caused them to go forth out of 


the land of Egypt, and brought them into the wil- 


derness. 

11. “ And I gave them my statutes, and shewed them 

my judgments, which if a man do, he shall even live 

in them. 

12. “ Moreover also, I gave them my sabbaths to 

be a sign between me and them, that they might know 

that I am the Lord that sanctify them. 
To. sale 
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13: “© But the house of Israel rebelled against me in 
the wilderness; they walked not in my statutes, and 
they despised my judgments, which if a man do, he 
shall even live in them ; and my sabbaths they greatly 
polluted: then I said, I would pour out my fury upon 
them in the wilderness to consume them. 

14. “* But I wrought for my name’s sake, that it 
should not be polluted before the heathen, in whose 
sight I brought them out. 

I Ee piand also I lifted up my hand unto them in the 
wilde eae that I would not bring them into the land 


which I Ba given them, flowing w vith milk and honey, 


which is the glory of all lands ; 

16. “ Because they despised ny judgments, ae 
walked not in my statutes, but polluted my sabbaths : 
for their heart went after their idols. 

17. ‘ Nevertheless, mine eye as them from de- 
stroying them, neither did I make an end of them in 
the wilderness. - 

18. “ But I said unto their children in the wilderness, 
Walk ye not in the statutes of your fathers, neither 


“observe their judgments, nor defile ‘yours sclyds with 


their idols. 

19. “I am the Lord your God; walk in my statutes, 
and aa judgments, and do them ; 

20. “ And hallow my sabbaths ; and they shall be a 
sign between me and you, that "ye may know that I 
ain the Lord your God. 

21. ** Notwithstanding the children rébelled against 
me: they walked not in my statutes, neither kept my 
judgments to do them, which if a man do, he shall 
even live in them; they polluted my sabbaths ; then 
I said, I would pour ont my fury upon them, to ac- 
complish my anger against them in the wilderness. 

Py Nevertheless, I withdrew mine hand, and wrought 
for my name’s sake, that it should not be polluted in 
the sight iy the heathen, in whose sight I brought 
them fortl 

gat s lified up mine hand unto them also in the 
wilderness, that I would scatter them among the 
heathen, and disperse them through the countries ; 


24. * Because they had not executed my judgments, 
; “ but 
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“but had despised my statutes, and had polluted my 
** sabbaths, and their eyes were after their fathers idols. 
25. “ Wuerrerore I GAVE THEM ALSO STATUTES 
THAT WERE NOT GOOD, AND JUDGMENTS WHERE- 
BY THEY SHOULD NOT LIVE; ——| 

26. “ And I polluted them in their own gifts, in that 

they caused to pass through the fire all that openeth 
the womb, that 1 might make them desolate, to the 
end that they might know that I am the Lord *.” 

_ Could the Prophet have possibly given a plainer or 
more graphical description of the character and genius 
of the RIruAL LAw, than in those last words? Yet to 
suit it to theologic purposes, System-makers have en- 
deavoured, in their usual manner, to interpret it away, 
as if it only signified Gon’s suffering the Israelites to fall 
into idolatry. Now if it were not indulged to these men 
to make use of any arms they can catch hold of, one 

Should be a little scandalized to find that they had bor- 
rowed this forced interpretation from the Ragpins; who 
holding their Law to be perfect, and of eternal obliga- 
tion, were indeed much cencerned to remove this op- 
probriuin from it. Kimchi is recorded for his dexterity 
in giving it this meaning: though done with much more 
caution than the Christian writers who took it from him. 
He supposed that the staéutes not good were the Tri- 
butes imposed on the Israelites while in subjection to 
their Pagan neighbours. And this takes off something 
from the unnatural violence of the expression, of 
GIVING STATUTES, when understocd only to signily 
the permission of abusing their iree-will, when they fell 
into idolatry. ; 

Now, because the right explanation and proper in- 
forcement of this famous passage will, besides its use in 
the present argument, serve for many considerable pur- 
poses, in the sequel of this work, it may not be time 
mispent to expose this’ spurious pilfered interpretation. 

And, as the Jast inforcer of it, and the most satisfied 
with his exploit, the late Author of the Connections be- 
tween Sacred and Profane History, takes the honour o! 
it to himself, I shall examine his reasoning at large. 

Dr. Spencer, and (I suppose) every capable judge 

" * Chap, xx. ver. 1—26, inclusive. 
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before him, understood the statutes and judgments in 
the eleventh verse, to signify the mora law; and the 


. statutes and judgments in the twenty-fifth verse, to sig- 


nify the riruaL. But Dr. Shuckford, who always 
takes a singular pleasure in carping at that faithful Ser- 
vant of Common-sense, directs the defence of his bor- 
rowed novelty, against the great Author of the Reasons 
of the Ritual Law, in the following manner—* The 
persons spoken of, who had the’stacuées given to them, 
which were xot good, were not that generation. of men 
to whom the whole Law was given, but their children 
or posterity. ‘To this posterity, God made no additions 
to his laws; the whole being completed in the time of 
their forefathers. Therefore all he Gave to them of 
statutes not good was the PrRMIssi0N of falling into the 
Pagan idolatries round about*.” This, I believe, his 
followers will confess to be his argument, though repre- 
sented in fewer words, yet with greater force: for a per- 
plexed combination of needless repetitions, which fil 


two or three large pages, have much weakened and ob-. 


scured his reasoning. . 
However, it concludes in these very terms: ‘“‘ And 
thus it must be undeniably plain, that the Prophet 
could not, by the statutes not good, mean any part 
‘“ of the Ritual law: for the whole Law was given to 
* the fathers of those whom the Prophet now speaks 
** of; but these statutes were not given to the fathers, 
but to the descendants. If we go on, and compare 
“the narrative of the Prophet with the history of 
‘ the Israelites, we shall see further, that the sta- 
« tutes and judgments not good are so far from being 
“any part of Moses’s law, that they were not gvvev 
‘“* earlier than the times of the Judges} ;” 7. e. the Is- 
raelites then fell into the idolatries, here called (as this 
learned interpreter will have it) statutes and judgments 
GIVEN. 
And now, to canvass a little this decisive argument— 
Tuus (says he) ?¢ must be undeniably plain—Thus ! that 


6c 


«c 


is, Grant him his premisses, and the conclusion follows. 


Without doubt. But the whole context shews that his 
premisses are false. 
* Con, v. p. 159—161. + Ibid. p. 161. fi 
First 
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_ First then let it be observed, that the occasion of the 
LEDDDECY, in the xxth chapter of Ezekiel, was this,— 
The Jews, by certain of their elders, had, as was usual 
in their distresses, recourse to the God of Israel for di- 
rection and assistance [ver. 1.] On this we are ine 
formed [ver. 3.] that the word of the Lord came to 
Ezekiel, bidding him tell these Elders, that Gop would 
not be inquired of by them: for that their continued re- 
bellions, from their coming out of Egypt, to that time, 
had made them unworthy ‘of his patronage and protec- 
tion. Their idolatries are then recapitulated, and di- 
vided into three periods. The rirst, from Gon’s 
message to them while in Eeypt, to their entrance into 
the promised land—Thus saith the Lerd God, In the 
day when I chose Israel, and lifted up mine hand unto 
the seed of Jacob, and made m yself known unto them in 
the land of Egypt, &c. and so on, from the fifth to the 
twenty-sixth verse inclusively. The seconp period 
contains all the time from their taking possession of the 
land of Canaan, to their present condition when this 
prophecy was delivered—TVhercfore, son of man, speak 
unto the house of Isracl, and say unto them, This saith 
the Lord God, Yet in this your fathers fae blasphemed 
me, in that they have comnutted a trespass against me. 
For wHEN 1 uAD BROUGHT THEM INTO THE LAND, 
Sor the which L lifted up mune hand to give it to them, 
“then they saw every high hill, &c. and so on, froin the 
twenty-seventh to the thirty-second verse inclusively. 
The ruirp period concerns the inmiquities, and the con- 
sequent punishment of the present generation, which 
had now applied to him in their distresse ¢ I live, 
saith the Lord God, surely with a mghty ers and 
with a stretched-out arm, and with fury poured out, 
WiLL I RULE over you, &c. And this is the subject 
of what we find between the thirty-third and the forty- 
fourth verse, inclusively. 

This short, but exact analysis of the Byopheoss is 
more than sufficient to overturn Dr. Shuckford’s system, 
founded on a distinction between the fathers and the 
children in the eighteenth verse, (which is within th 
first. period) as if the i ahere related to what happened 


in the wilderness, and the children, to what happencd 
under 
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under the judges; whereas common sense is sufficient te 
convince us, that the whole is confined to the two cene- 
rations, betw cen the exodus from Egypt and the entrance 
into Canaan. 

But the confutation of a foolish system; dishonourable 
indeed to’ Scripture, is the least of my concern. Such 
thinys will die of themselves. My point, in delivering 
the truths of Gop as they lie in his Word, is to illus 
trate the amazing wisdom of that Dispensation to which 
they belong. Let me observe therefore, as a matter of 
much greater moment, that this distinction, which the 
text hath made between the raTieRs and the catL- 
DREN, In the first period, during their abode in the 
wilderness, affords us a very noble instance of that di- 
vine mercy which extends: to theusands. 

The Prophet thus represents the fact’ When Gop 
brought his chosen people out of Egypt, he gave them 
his: stututes, and shewed them kis judenients, which if a 
man do, he shall live in them. Morcover also, he gave 
theme his sabb aths, to be a-sign detween him aid them ®, 
That is, he gave’ them the s0rad law of the Decalosue, 
in which there was oe positive. institution Ff, and: no 
more; but this one, absolutely necessary as ¢he token of 
a-cocenant, tobe a perpetual memorial of it, and, by 
that means, to preserve them a select people, unmixed 
with the nations. What followed so gracious and ge- 
nerous a dispensation to the house of Isracl? Why, 
they: rebelléd against him in the wilderness; they walked 
notin his statutes, and they despised his j: widen rents, and 
hiss Sabbaths they greatly polluted t. On which, he 
threatened to pour out his fiery upon them in the w ilder- 
ness, and consume them}. But, in regard to his own 
glory, lest’ the Heathen, betore whom he brought them 
out of Egypt, should blasplieme, he thought fit to spare 
them €f. Yet so far penis! hed that gcne ation, | plies ini 
to sufier them to come into the land of Com an **, Their 
children he spared, that the race night not be paint 
as he had first threatened ¢}. And hoping better things 
of them than of their Fathers, he eid to them in che 
wilderness, [Falk ye not in the statutes of your fuckers, 

® Ezek. xx.11, 12. + The Sabbuth. TVer Se) ever 20. 

q Ver. 14. $0 Nery, 15. +TtV er 17. ; 
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neither chserve their Jidgments, nor. defile yourselves 
with their idels, Walk i my statutes, and keep m 
judgments, and do them; and hallow mi cy subbaths ; 5 and 
they shall be a sign between me and you*. Were we 
see, the Chik dren, or immediate proveny, were again 
offered, as their. sole rule of government, what ‘had 
been given to, and had been violated by their Fathers ; 
namely, the moral law of the Decalogue, and the posi- 
tive institution -of the Sabbath. Well, and how did 
they behave thetaselves on this occasion? Just as their 
fathers had done before them— Notw ltnstanding |the 
repetition of this otiered grace] the Children rebelled 
against me, they walked not in m ry statutes, they pel- 
luted 12 ry Sabbaths t. — What followed? The same 
denunciation which lad hang over the Fathers, utter 
destruction 72 the wilderness e However, mercy again 
prevails over judgment ; and the same reason for which 
he sparegl their Fathers, inclines him to spare them; lest 
his name should be polluted in the sight of the "hea 
then ||. However due punishnicnt attended their trans- 
gressions, as it had donc their Fathers. Their Fathers 
left their bones in the wilderness: but this perverse race 
being pardoned, as a People, and still possessed of the 
privilege of a sclect and chosen Nation, were neither to 
be scattered amongst the Heathen, nor to be confined 
for ever in the wilderness : Aluighty Wisdom therefore 
ordained that their punishment should be such, as should 
continue them, even against their Wills, a separated 
race, in possession of i land of Canaan. What this 
panishment was, the following words declare ;—-Be- 
cause they had not rsiead my jiedgments, but ile 
despised my statutes, and had polluted my Sabbaths, and 
their eyes were aficr thetr fathers idols. WV "herefure 
I GAVE THEM ALSO STATUTES THAT WERE NOT GQpD, 
ND JUDGMENTS WHEREBY THEY SHOULD NOT LIVE4 


That is, because they lid violated my rursT system af 


Jaws, the DecaLocus, I este to them [I GAVE THIM 
~ aLso, words which uD psy. i © giving as a supplement | 
My SECOND system, the RirUAL Law; very aptly cha- 
-yacterized (when set in o; position to the MORAL LAW ) 
* Ver. 18, 19, 20. UV €r, ae t Vera. 
hiet 22, s @ Ver. 24, 25 
by 
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by statutes that were not good, and by judgments where- 
by they should not live. 

What is here observed, opens to us the adinirable 
reasons of both punishments: and why there was a for- 
bearance, or a second trial, before the yoke of Ordinances 
was imposed. For we must never forget, that the God 
of Israel transacted with his people according to the mode 
of human Governors. Let this be kept in mind, and we 
shall see the admirable progress of the Dispensation. 
God brought the Futhers out of Egvpt. to put them in 
possession of the land of Canaan. Ile gave thein the 
MORAL LAW to distinguish them for the worshippers of 
the true God: And he gaye them the postrrve Law 
of the Sabbath to distinguish them for God’s veculiar 


people. These Fathers proving perverse and rebellious, — 


their punishment was death tu the wilderness, and ex- 
clusion from that good iand which was reserved for their 
Children. Put then these Children, in that very Wilder- 
ness, the scene of their Fathers’ crime and calamity, fell 
into the same transgressions. What was now to be done? 
It was plain, so inveterate an evil could be only checked 
or subdued by the curb of some severe Institution. A 
severe Institution was prepared ; and the rrruaL Law 
was established. For the first ofence, the punishment 
was personal: but when a repetition shewed it to be in- 
bred, and, like the Leprosy, sticking to the whole race; 
the punishment‘was properly changed to nationd, 

. How clear, how cclierent, 1s every thing, as here ex- 
plained ! Lfow consonant to reason! How full of divine 
wisdom! Yet, in defiance of Scripture and Common 
sense (which have a closer connexion than the Enemies 
of religion suspect; or than the common advocates ct it 
dare venture to maintain) comes a Doctor, and tells us, 
that these Children in the Wilderness of the time of 
Moses, were Children of the land of Canaan ia the time 
of the Judyes; and that the statutes given which were net 
good, were Pagan idolatries, vot gicen, but suffered 5 
indeed not suffered; because severcly, and alinost always 
unmediately punished. 

What misled our Doctor (shose Connertons, by what 
we have seen, appear to be little better than,a chain of 
errors) seems to have been this, The ftstuad daw was 
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given during the life of the Fathers, and soon after 
their transgression mentioned in the 13th verse of this 
Prophecy. So he could not conceive how the Prophet 
should mean that this Law was given to the Children, 
But be did not consider, that the proper punishment of 
the Fathers was extinction in the wilderness: the proper 
punishment of the Children, who were reserved to 
possess the holy land, was the intliction of the rituaL 
LAW. 

The Doctor, however, notwithstanding all his com- 
placency in this his plored sy stem, yet appears conscious 
of its want of strength; for he owns that an objectiun 
may be made to it trom ae aeons words of the Pro- 
phecy—But I said unto their children 1X THE wit 
DERNESS, /Vall ye not in the statutes of your Lathers— 
walk in my statutes—and hallow my Sabbath*. And 
again, of these CAildren—then I said I would pour out 
my fury upon them to accomplish mine anger against 
them IN TUE WILDERNESS +. And again OE “lifted 
up my hand unto them also IN THE WILDERNEss +. 
“Here (says the learned Doctor) the prophet may 
“ SEEM TO HINT, that God's anger against the Chil- 
** dren was while they were in the wilderness.” p. 169. 

May secm to hint! The Doctor must be immode- 
rately iond of precise expression, when he esteenis this 
to be no more than a /Ain¢ or doubtful intimation, - 

But Moses having omitted to tell, us, that these 
Children did indeed play these pranks the Hh uder- 
ness, he willnot take a later Prophet's word for it. u/s 
Moses (says the Doctor) wrote before Ezekiel prophe- 
sied; his prophecy could not alter facts. It will be 
more than the Doctor deserves, if the Freethinker 
neglects to reply, that both the Prophet and the octor 
here scem to hint ; the tormer, that God's anger against 
the Children was while they were in the wilderness ; ; the 
latter, that Moses and J'zekiel coutradict one another. 
But to let this pass.—~Prophecy, he says, could not alter 
facts; by which he means that Prophecy, any more than 
the author of Prophecy, could not make that to be un- 
done which was already dove. Who ever thought it 
could? But might not Hzekiel’s Prophecy explain 

* Ver, 18, 19, 20. % Ver. 2d. t Ver. 23. 
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Sect. 6.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 341 
facts, and relate them too, which a former Prophet had 
omitted ? However, Ezekiel is not the only one who } in- 
forms us of this fact. Axos upbraids these sojourners 
in the wilderness with a still more gencral. apostasy. 
“ Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and offerings IN 
“ THE WILDERNESS forty years, O house of Isracl ? 
“* But ye have born the tabernacle of your Moloch and 
eC Tine your images, the Star of your God, which ye 
“ made to yourselves *, PEN GWAL “the Israelites com- 
mitted idolatry all the time they sojourned in the Wilder- 
ness,‘ the crime necessarily included the CurLprey with 
the Fathers. 
The Doctor’s second expedient to evade the deter- 
minate evidence of the text is as ridiculous as the first is 
extravagant. The text says, LT will pour out my fury 
upon tiem to accomplish mine anger against them 1N 
THE WILDERNESS.—* These prs: in the wilderness, 


© (says the acute Expositor) do not hint the place where ° 


“ the anger was to be accomplished, but rather refer to 
‘anger, “and suggest the anger to Le, as if we might 
<“ almost say in “English, the WILDERNESS-ANGER.” 
p. 171.—Ifthe Doctor’s Rhetoric is to be enriched with: 
this new phrase, I think his Logic should not be denied 
the benctit of a like acquisition, of which it will have 
frequent usc, and that is, WILDERKNISS-REASONING. 
And so rhuch for this learned solution. 


But the absurdity of supposing with these men, that, 


the words; I gave them also statutes that were not good, 
and judements whereby they should not live, tnight sig- 
nify, their taking (without ‘viving) Baal and cshteroth 
Jor their Gods, (p. 163.) is best exposed by the Prophet 
hiinself, as his words lic in the text. Consider then the 
case of these Rebels. God's first intention (as in the 
other case of their Fathers’ rebellion). is represented to 
be the renouncing them for his people, and scattering 
them amongst the nations. Then L sud I would pour 
out my fur) y upon theni to accomplish-my anger against 
them in the wilderness +. But his mercy  prevails— 
Nevertheless I withdrew mine hand, and wrought for 
my name's suke, that it should not be polluted un the sight 
of the Heathen, in whose sight I brought them forth 4. 
. Chap. Ws VEr..253 26; + Veri.2is oy Ver. 22. 
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In these two verses, we sce, that’ the punishment i in- 
tended, and the mercy shewn, are delivered in general ; 
without the circumstances of the punishment, or the con- 
aitions of the mercy. ‘The three following verses, in the 
mode of the eastern composition, which delights i In re- 
petition, informs us more pa wucularly of these circum- 
stances, which were DISPERSION, &c. and of these con- 
ditions, which were the imposition of. a Ritual Law— 
L lifted up my kand unto them also in the wilderness, 
that I would scavvER THEM amongst the heathen, and 
DISPERSE THEM throvgh the countries } because they 
had net exvecuted my judgments, but had despised my 
statutes, and had polluted my Sabbaths, and their eyes 
were after their Kathers’ idols * Here, the intended 
punishment is explained specifically, that is, with its 
circumstances. sae mercy follows ; and the terms, on 
which it was bestowed, are likewise explained—/Vhere- 
Jore I gace them also Statutes that were NOT GooD, aud 
Judements whereby they should Nov Livet, And now 
the beggarly shiits of the new interpretation appear in 
all their nakedness. Whatever is meant by statutes not 
good, the end of giving them, we see, was to preserve 
them a peculiar people to the Lord ; for the punishment 
of dispersion was remitted to them. But if by statutes 
not good be meant the permittiag them to fall into Ido- 
Jatries, God is absurdly represented as decreeing an end 
(the kcepiny his people separate) ; and at the same time 
prov sal means to deteat it: For every lapse into ido- 
Jatcy was a step to thie dis spersion and utter eden 

y absorbing them into the Nations. We must needs 
conclude therefore, that, aes STATUTES Nor GOOD 1s 
meant the RITUAL Law, the only means of attaining 
that end of mercy, The preserving them a separate 
people. 

Who now can chuse but smile to hear our learned Ex- 
positor quoting these words of the book of Jadges,— 
The Cuitonen of Isract did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and followed othir Gods, of the Gods of the people 
that were round about ihem, and pr ovoked the Lord to 
anger, and served Baal and Ashtercth }; and then 
gravely addinz,—‘ So that here the scene opens which 


POV ef5. 295 84 4+ Ver. 25. } Cap, i. ver. 12, 12, 13, 
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ree tekicl alludes to; and aceordinaly, what Ezekiel 
i mentions a is the oiinishane nt of these wickednesses began 
“© Gow to come upon them.” p. 163 
tlowever, it must be owned, that if words alone could 
shake the solidity of the interpretation I have here ziven, 


ae wot good, Would be cnough to alarm us— dnd 

L polluted them (says the text) their own & gifts, in that 
they caused to pass through the fire all that openeth the 
womb, that I might mithe then desolate, to the end that 
they might hyo that I am the Lord *. The common 
interpret ation of which ts this: “ I permitted them to fall 
“ into that wicked inhumani ity, whereby they were pol- 


* out and utterly to destroy them.” 

Dr. Spencer (who fo! lows the general sense of the pro- 
phesy ant I have here explained and supported) ap- 
peared but too sensible liow much this text stood in his 
way. He endeavours therefore to shew, that ‘it relates 
* to God's rejecting the first-born of the Israelites from 
** the pricsthood, and ‘dete the tribe of Levi to 
“ the sacred office in thcir stead:” and that, therefore, 
the verse should be rei dee thus, L pronounced them 
polluied in their gifts fi. e. unfit to offer me any oblation], 
in that I passed by all that epeneth the womb [i. e. the 
first-born] in order to hiwnble them, that they night know 
that I am the Lord. ie this rendering may be the 
right, for any thing Dr. Shuckford has to oppose to the 
contrary (pp. 108, "169); the main of which is, what 
has been already confuted, (cr rather, what the very 
terms, in, which the assertion is advanced, do themselves 
confute) name ‘ly; that the Children in the wilderness were 
not the iaine diate | issue of those who died. in the wiider- 
ness, but a remote posterity. As for lis Hebrew criti- 
cism, that the word macs, and not xuibar, would 
probably have been used by: ‘the Prophet, it PEpeCtINg 
from the priesthood had been the sense intended by hin, 
(p. 160) this is the slenderest of all reasoning, even 
though it had been applied to a Rhetorician by protession, 
and in a language very copious, and periectly weil under- 


*: Ver. 26. ' 
aa, z 4 ~ stood: 


these which immediately follow the contested passage of | 


“ luted and contaminated, in making their Children to. 
pass through the fire to Moloch, in order to root them > 
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stood: How evanid is it therefore, when applied to a 
Prophet under the impulse of inspiration, and speaking 
in the most scanty of all languages ; the sinall knowledge 


of which is to be got from one single volume of no lars ge 


bulk, and convey ed ina mode of | writing subject to per- 
petual equiv ocations and anbiguities ! From the mischiefs 
of which, God in his good providence preserved us b 

‘the Septuagint ie anslation, made while the Hebrew was 
a living language, and afterwards authenticated by 
the recognition of the inspired w riters of the New Tes- 
tament. 

However, the truth is, that. this explanation of the 
learned Spencer tmust appear forced, even though we 
had no better to oppose to it: But w hen there isa ‘better 
at hand, which not only takes off all the countenance 
which this 20th verse affords to Dr. Shucktford’s interpre- 
tation of statutes not geod, but so exactly quadrates with 
the sense here given, otha it completes and perfects the 
narrative, we shall be no longer righted with its “formi- 
dable !cok. 

To understand then what it aims at, we must consider 
the conteat as it has been explained above. ‘The 21st 
and 22d verses (it hath been s hewn) contain God's pur- 
poses of suds ment and of mercy in general. The 23d, 
24th, and 25th, explain in what the intended judgement 
would have consisted, and how the prevailing mercy 
was qualified. The Israelites were to be pardoned ; but 
to be kept under, by the yoke ofa ritual Law, described 
only in general by the tile of statutes not good. The 
20th verse opens the matter still further, and explains 
the nature nee genius of that yoke, together with its 
effects, both salutary and baleful. The salutary, as it 
was a barrier to idolatry y, the most enormous sp< cies ot 
which was that of causing their children to pass throush 
the fire to Moloch: the “baleful, as it brought on their 
desolation when they became deprived of the Temple- 
worship. Lut to be imore Pauley tek polluted them 
in their own gifts. By gifts I understand tal homage 
a aig expressed, ja the ancient world, by lites 
of sacrifice) which a People owed to their Cita And 
en WETe ee gijts poliuted 2? By °a moultifarious 
Ritual, which, being opposed to the idolatries ol tae 
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Nations, was prescribed in reference to those idolatrics ; 
and, consequently, was incumbered with a thousand Ce- 
remonies, respecting the choiee'of the animal; the 
qualities and purifications of the Sacriticers; and the 
direction and efficacy of each specific Offering. This 
account of their pollution, by such a Ritual, exactly 
answers to the character given of ‘that Ritual, [statutes 
not good, &c.| in the text in question. Then follows 
the reason of God's thus polluting them in their own gifts 
—w that (or, because that] they caused to pass through 
the fire all that epeneth the womb—i. e. the polluting 
Ritual was imposed as a PUNISHMENT FoR, as well as 
BARRIER TO their idolatries; characterized under this 
most enormous and horrid of them all, the causing of 
their children to pass threugh the fire to Moloch. Then 
follows the humiliating circumstance of this ritual yoke, 
—that I might make them desolate, i.e. that they should, 
even from the nature of that Ritual, be deprived, when 
they most wanted it, of their nearest intercourse with 
ther God and King. A real state of desolation! To 
understand which, we are to consider, that at the time 
this Prophesy was delivered, the Jews, by their accu- 
mulated iniquities, were accelerating, what doubtless the 
Prophet had then in his eve, their punishment of the 
seventy years Captivity. Now, by the peculiar Con- 
stitution of the ritual Law, their Religion became, as it 
were, local; it being unlawful to offer sacrifice but in 
the temple of Jerusalem only. So that when they were 
led captive into a foreign land, the most solemn and es- 
sential intercourse between God and them (¢he morning 
and evenurg sacrifice) was entirely cut off: and thus, by 


means of the ritual Law, they were emphatically said | 


to be made desolate. ‘The verse concludes in telling us, 
for what end this punishment was inflicted—that they 
might hnow that Lau the Lord. How would this ap- 
pear froin the premisses? Very evidently. For if, while 


they were in Captivity, they were under an interdict,. 


and their Religion in a state of Suspension, and yet that 
they were to coutinue God's select people (for the scope 
of the whole {’rophecy is to shew, that, notwithstanding 
all their provocations, God still worked for his name's 
sake), then, in order to be restored to {heir sa 
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they were to be reinstated in their own Land: which 
work, Prophecy always describes as the utmest manifes- 
tation of God's power. Their redemption from. the 
alssyrian captivity particularly, being frequently com- 
pared, bythe Prephets, to that of the Eeypéian. From 
hence therefore all men m roht know and collect, that the 
God of Israel was the Lord. - 
~ This fanscus text then, we see, may be thus aptly pa- 
- rephrased—dnd T pollute ed them in their own gifts, in 
that they caused to pass ae se the fire all that openeth 
the womb, that J might make them desolate, to we end 
that they might know ee L am the Lord; sas | 
loaded the religious Worsbip due to me, as safle God 
and King, with a number of operose Ceremonies, to 
punish their past, and to oppose to their future, idola- 
trices; the most abominable ef which was their making 
their children to pass through the fire to Moloch: And 
further, that | might have the Ceremonial Law always 
A hand aS an instrament for still more severe pnnisli- 
ents, when t!c full measure of their iniquities should 
bERE them into Captivity in a stranze Jand, I so con- 
trived, by the very constitution of their Neligion, that 
it should then remain under an interdict, and all eee 
Intercourse be cut off between me and them; From 
which evil, would necessarily arise thiz advantage, an 
occasion to maniiest my power to the Gentiles, “in 
bringing my People. again, after a due time of penance, 
‘jnto their own Jand.’ 

Here we see, the text, thus expounded, connects and 
compleics the whole narrative, concerning the imposi- 
tion-of the ritual Law, and its nature and consequences, 
from the 2tst to the 2th verse inclusively: and opens 
the history or it by due degrees, which the most just ani : 
elexant conipesitions require. We are first informed « 
the threatened judgment, and of the pres railings mercy mM 
general :—we are ten told the specific nature of that 
judgment, and the circumstance attending the accorded 
mercy ;—and lastly, the Prophet explains the nature : and 
genius s of that attendant circumstance; together with its 
ailverse @ 5 well as benignant eflects. 

I have now deprived the Connecter of all Is argu- 


ments but one, for this strange interpretation of slatutes 
nub 
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not gcod; and that one is, “ That the worshippers of 
Beal and dshiercth, in tee book of Judges, and the 
slaves to staiuies not good in the prophet -zekicl, hav- 

ing the common name sali CitLDREN, must needs be the 
sane individuals:” But this I make a conscience of 
taking from him. . 

Yet such confidence has the learned person in his 
goodly exposition, that he concludes his reasoning ayainst . 
the obvious sense of the Prophecy, in this extraordinary 
manner—* Dr. Spencer imagined, this text alons was 
“ sufficient to support his t hypothesis: but I cannot but 
“think, if what has been oficred be fairly considered, 


& NO HONEST WRITER can ever cite it avain for that ; 


4. purpose.” p. 167. | 

W hat is Dr. Spencer’s hypothesis? Just this and no 
other, that Joses gave the ritual Law to the Jews be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts *; the very ilypo- 
thesis of Jesus Clirist himself. 


But the Connecrer thinks, that, if what he has 


offered be fuirly considered, NO WONEST WRITER can 
ever cite it again for that purpose. ‘This smells strong 
of the Pigot. One can hardly think one’s self in the 
closet of a jearned and sober Divine; but rather in some 


“wild Conventicle of Methodists or Hutchinsonians ; 


whose criticisins are all Revelations; which, though you 
cannot embrace but at the expence of COMMON SENSE, 
you are not allowed to question without renouncing 
COMMON HONESTY. 

L have fairly considered (as the Connecter expects his 
Reader should do) what he has effered against Dr. Spen- 
cers hypothesis; and if there be any truth in the con- 
clusions of human’ reason, I think a writer may go on 
very advantaycously, as well as with a good conscience, 
to defend that Hypothesis, How such a writer shail be 
qualified by Ligots, is another point. Many an nonest 
man, I ain persuaded, will still adhere to Dr. Shuck- 
jor ve hypothesis; and with the same good faith, with 
which he himself supported it: for though lis charity 
will not allow that title to those who dissent from him, 
yet God forbid, that I should not give it to flin. 

But it is now time to proceed to the third period of 
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548 THE DIVINE LEGATION — [Pook IV. 
ris Prophecy. For the > principal design of this W ork 
§s to vindicate and illustrate sacred Scripture, t though in 


“my progress I be still obliged, from time to time, to stop 


@ little, while I remove the most material obstructions 
which he mm my way. 

This Prophecy hitherto contains a declaration of the 
Various punishments inflicted on the rebcllious Israelites, 
from the time of Moses’s mission to the preaching of 
¥zekicl We have shewn that their punishment in the 
first period, was death in the wilderness : their punish- 
tnent in the second period, was the fastening on their 
necks the yoke of the ritual Law. 

Their punishment in the thed period is now to be 
considered: and we shall see that it consisted in ren- 
tering tlhe yoke of the ritual Law still more galling, by 
withdraw ing from them that EXTRAORDINARY PROVI- 
DENCE, which once rewarded the studious observers 
of it, with many temporal blessings. The punishment 

was dieadful: and such, indeed, the P rophet describes 
ft to have been. But we may be asgured: their crimes 
deserved it; as having risen in proportion with it; and 
this likewise; he tells. us, Wwasthe case. ‘Thicir folate 
Were at first, and so, for some time, they coutinued to 


- be, the mixing Pagan worship with the worship of the 
) p 


God of Israel. But though they had so ofteri smarted 
for this folly, they were yet so besotted with the Gods 
of the nativns, the stocks end stones of the high places, 


that their last progress in impiety was the project of 


eastiit otf the God of Ietael entirely, at least as their 
TuTeELAR God, and of mixing themsclves amongst the 
Nations, They bad experienced, that tlie Gud “of Is- 
jel was & JEALOUS Gop, who would not share his 
glory with another; and they hoped to avoid his wrath 
by renouncing their C evenant with him, and leaving him 
at liberty to chuse another people. ‘To such a degree 


‘of impicty and madness was this devoted Nation arrived, 


when Ezekiel! propbesicd at the eve of their approaching 
Captivity. Ali this will be made plain, by what follows. 

We have seen their bebeviour in the two former pe- 
riods; in Ecypr, and in the “riperness. The third 
begins with a description of their Manners when they had 
taken possession of the land of CanAAN. 
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vw 


_ Ver. 27. ‘Son of man, speak unto the house of Is- 
“< rael, and say.unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; 
® Yet.in this, your fathers have blasphemed me, in that 
they have committed a trespass against me. 

28. “ For when I had brought ‘them into the land, 
for the which I lifted up my “hand to give it to them, 
« thea they saw every. high nil, and all the thick trees, 
“ and they offered there “their sacrifices, and there they 
** presented the provocation of their offering.” 

This was their continual practice, even to the delivery 
of this Prophecy; at which time, their enormities were 
come to the height, we just mentioned; to contrive in 
their hearts to renounce the. God of Israel, altogether, 
But being surrounded with calamities, and a powerful, 
enemy at “their door, they were willing to procure a pre- 
sent relief from him, Shont they had so much offended; 
though at this very instant, the AOS projecting to offei ad, 
still more, The singular impudence of this conduct was, 
apparently, the immediate occasion of this famous Pro- 
phecy; as we shall now see. 

Ver. 30. “ Wherefore say unto the house of Israel, 
“Thus saith the Lord God; Are ye polluted alter the 
*“ manner of your fathers? and commit ye whoredom. 
a after their abominations? 

31. ‘* For when ye offer your ea when ye ‘make 
** your sons to pass through the fire ; ye pollute melee 
* selves with all your idols EVEN TO THIS pay: and 
“* shall I be enquired of by you, O house of Letaere 
«© As | live, saitu the Lord God, L w itn not be enquired, 
** of by you.” . 

That this recourse to the God of their Fathers was, 
enly a momentary iinpulse, arising from their pressing 
necessities, is evident. from what “immediate ‘ly tollows ; 
the, mention of that specific criine which brought upon, 
them, the Rapsane nt annexed to the third period. — 

Ver. 32. “ AND THAT WHICH COMET INTO YOUR: 
4 MIND, SHALL NOT, BE, AT ALL, TUAT YE SAY, WE 
“ WILL BE AS THE HEATHEN, AS THE FAMILIES OP 
€ THE COUNTRIES, TO SERVE WOOD AND STONE, 

33. “ As I live, saith the Lerd God, Surely with a 
@ mighty, hand, and with a stretched-out arm, AND 


ae WITH EURY POURED OUT, WiLL T RULE OVER YOU,, 
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~ 34, “ Axp I WILr BRING YOU OUT FROM THE PEO- 
“PLE, AND WILL GATHER YOU OUT OF THE COUN- 
TRIES WHEREIN YE ARE SCATTERED, With a mighty 
hand, and. with a stretched-out arm, (AND WITH 
FURY POURED OUT. 
35. “ And I will bring you into the WILDERNESS OF 
“ THE PEOPLE, and there will I plead with you face 
* ‘to face. 
36. “ Like as I pleaded with your fathers in the wi/- 
derness of the land of Egypt, so will I plead with you 
face to face.” 
sy all this it appears, that the Jews of this time were 
. little anxious to avoid their approaching Captivity, de- 
nounced and threatened by all their Prophets. What 
they wanted was a licht and easy servitude, which micht 
enable them to mingle with, and at last to be lost 
- amongst the Nations; like the Ten Tribes which had 
_ gone before them. Against the vileness of these hopes 
is this part of the Prophecy direcied. God assures 
them, he will bring them out of the dssyran Captivity, 
as he had done out of the Meyptian; but not in mercy, 
as that deliverance was procured, but in judgment, and 
with fury poured out. And as he had brought their 
Fathers into the wi/derness of the lard of Eoypt, sO 
would ne bring them into the WILDERNESS OF THE 
PrOPLE, that is, the land of Canaan, which they w ‘ould 
find, on their return to it, was become desart and unin- 
habited: and therefore elegantly called, the welderness 
of the people. Put what row was to be their reception, 
on their second possession of the promised Land? a very 
different welcome from the first. God indeed leads 
them here again with a mghty hand and a stretched-out 
arm; and it was to take possession; but not, as at first, 
of a land flowing with milk and honey, but of a prison, 
a house of correction where they were to pass under the 
rod, and to remain in bonds. 
Ver. 37. “ Anp I WILL CausE You (says God) To 
PASS UNDEK THE ROD, AND I WILL BRING YOU 
INTO THE BOND OF ae COVENANT.” 
Words which strongly and elegantly express subjection 
to a ritual Law, after the extraordiaary Providence, 
which so much alleviated the yoke of it, was withdrawn k 
An 
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-And we find it withdrawn soon after their retura from 


the Captivity.— But, the Prophecy, carrying on tne 
comparison to the Egyptian deliverance, adds— 

Ver. 38. “ And I will purge out from amongst you 
“ the Rebels, and them that transeress avainst me: [ 
“will bring them forth out of the country where they 
sojourn, apd they shall not enter into the land of 
“ “Tsrael.” ; 

These Rebels, like their Farners in the wilderness, 
were indeed to be brought out of Captivity, but were 
never to enjoy the promised Land; and the rest, like the 
CHILDREN in the wilderness, were to have the yoke of 
the ritual Law still made more galling, And thus the 


— COMPARISON is completed. 


These were the three different punishments inflicted in 
these three different periods. The tirst PErsonaL; the 
second and the third, warronaL; only the third made 

eavicr than the second, iu proportion to their accumu- 
lated offences. ; 

But as, in tlie height of God’s vengeance on the sins of 
this wretched people, the distant prospect always termi- 
nated in a mercy; So, with a mercy, and a promise of 
better times, the whole ot this prophetic Scene is ciosed ; 
jn order that the Navrion to which itis addressed, should, 
however criminal they were, not be left in an utter state 
of desperation, but be atiorded some shadow of repose, 
in the prospect of future peace and tranquillity. Tor 
now, turuing again to these temporary Inquirers atter 
God, the Prophecy addresses them, in this manner; 

Ver. 39.“ «4s for you, O house of Israel, thus saith 
“ the Lord God; Go ye, serve ye every one his idols, 
“ and hereatter also, if ye will not hearken unto me: 
‘ But pollute you my holy name no mere with your 
“gills, and with your idols.” 

As much as to say, Go on no longer in this divided 
worship; halt no more between two opinions; it Daal 
be your God, serve him; if the God of Israel, thea 
serve him only. The reason follows : 

Ver. 40—43. “ Tur in mine holy mountain—there 
« shall all the house of Israel—serve me. There will 
“ J accept them, and there will I require your offer- 
“ ings—with all your holy things—and there shall ye 

“ remenber 
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““ remember your ways, andi all your doings wherein ye 
“hace been defiled. and: YE SHALL LOTHE Your- 
“ SELVES IN YOUR OWN siIGHT.’—i:e. “ For then; 
‘a new order of things shall commence. My people, after 

their retarn from the Captivity, shall be as averse to 
idolatry, as till then they were prone and disposed to it : 

and the memory of their former follies shall make them 
lothe themselves in their own sight.” And this, indeed, 
Avas the fact, as we learn by their whole history, from 
their restoration to their own Land, quite down to the 
present hour. 


The idea of MeRcy is naturally attached to that of 


repentance aud reformation ; and with mercy the Pro- 
phecy concludes. 
Ver. 44. “ And ye: shall know that Iam the Lord, 

“when T hace wrought with you for my name’s sake, 
* not according to. your wicked wuys, nor according te 
“ your corrupt doings, O ye house of Israel, saith the 
“ Lord God.” 

The Reader hath now a full explanation of the whole 
Prophecy: whereby he may understand how justly it 
hath acquired its eminent celebrity. Its general subject 
being no less than the Fate and Fortunes of the Jewish 
Republic ; of which the several parts are so important, 
so judiciously: chosen, so elegantly disposed, and_ so 
nobly ‘enounced,. that we see the divinity of the original 
in every step we take. . ' 

But to return to the peculiar purpose of this Comment. 
Which is given to shew, that God himselt has delivered 
the ritual Law. of the Jews, under the character ot 
Statutes that were not good, and Judgments whereby 
they should not lice”. 

The use I would make of it ee Wrrstus, with 
whom I have been concerned, is to shew, that if such 
Le the genius of the ritual Law, it is no wonder it should 
have, in its composition, an alloy of no better materials, 
than Egyptian and other Pugan Ceremonies ; cleansed 
indeed and retined trom their immoralitics and super- 
stitions ; And conversely, that a composition of such au 
alloy was very aptly ‘characterized by Stadutes not good, 
and Judgments whereby they could not live. 


*-Sve note [BBBBB] at the end of this Book. 
Thus 
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Thus having before seen what little force there was in 
Witsius’s ar guments, and now understanding how little 


reason he had to be so tenacious of his opinion; the. 


reader may think he scarce merited the distinction of 


being recommended to a learned Body as the very bul- 


wark of the faith, in this matter. But let what will 
become of his arguments, he deserves honour for a much 
better thing than orthodox disputation : I mean, for an 
honest turn of mind, averse to imputing odious designs 
to his adversaries, or dangerous wtlege Nias to their 
opinions*. 

On the whole on we conclude, both against Deiat 
and Be Liever, that the Ritual Law’s being made in 
reference to Egyptian supeistition is no reasonable ob- 
jection to the divinity of its original. 

But the Deist may object, “That though indeed, 


when the Israelites were once deeply infected with that. 


superstition, such a ritual might be necessary to stop and 
curea growing evil; yet as the remedy was so multiplex, 
burdensome, and slavish, and therefore not in itself 
eligible, low happened it, that Gop, who had this 
family under his immediate and peculiar care, should 
suffer them to contract an infection which required so 
inconvenient and impure a remedy ° 

I have been so accustomed to find the strongest ob- 
jections of infidelity end in the stronger recommendation 
of revealed Religion, that I have never been backward, 
either to produce what they have said, when they write 
their best, or to imagine what they would say, if they 
knew how to write better. To this therefore I reply, 
That the promise Gop had made to Abraham, to give 
his posterity the land of Canaan, could not be perfor med 
till that Family was grown strong enough to take and 
keep possession of it. In the mean time, therefore, 
they were necessitated to reside amongst idolaters. And 
we have seen, aithough they resided unmixed, how 
violent a propensity they ever had to join themselves to 
the Gentile Nations, and to practise their Manners. 
Gop, therefore, in his infinite wisdom brought them 
into Egypt, and kept them there during this period ; the 

* See note [CCCCC] at the end of this Book. 
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only place where they could remain, for so long a time, 
safe and unconfounded with the natives ; the ancient 
Egyptians being, by numerous institutions, forbidden all 
fellowship with | strangers ; and bearing, besides, a par- 
ticular aversion to the profession * of hig Family. Thus 
we sec, that the natural disposition of the Israclites, 
which, in Egypt, occasioned their superstitions ;. and, in 
consequence, the necessity of a burthensome Ritual, 
would, in any other Country, have absorbed them in 
Gentilism, and confounded them with Idolaters. From 
this objection, therefore, nothing comes but a new 
occasion to adore the footsteps of eternal Wisdom in his 
Dispensations to his chosen People. 

LE : 

The last proposition is, That the very circumstances 
of Moses's Egyptian learning, and the Laws instituted 
in compliance to the people's ‘prejudices, and in opposition 
to Ig Syptian sup erstilions, are a strong con afirmation of 
the dic cinity of his mission. 

Ecypr was the great School of ferigenien for tle rest 
of Mankind. And so revercd were her oracular dictates, 
that foreigh Lawgivers, who went thither tor instruction, 
never ventured to deviate from those fundamental prin- 
ciples of Government which she prescribed. In Re- 
LIGION, particularly, which always niade a part of 
civil Policy, they so closely adhered to Egyptian maxims, 
that Postcrity, as we have seen, were deceived into an 

“opinion that the Greek Lawgivers had received their very 
Gods from thence. é 

What therefore must we think had been the case of a 
Native of Feypt; bred up from his infancy in Egyptian 
wisdom, and, at length, become a member of their 
Legislative body? would such a man, when going to 
frame a civil Policy and Religion (though we suppose 
nothing of that natural affection, which the best and 
wisest men have ever borne for their own country in- 
stitutions), be at all inclined to deviate from its funda- 
mental principles of Government ? 

¥ et here we have in Moses, according to onr Adver- 
saries’ account of him, a mere human Lawgiver, come 


* The profession of Shepherds. 
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fresh out of the Schools «f Egypt, to reduce a turbulent 
People into Society, acting on fundamental Principles 
of Religion and Policy directly opposite to all the max- 
ims of Egyptian Wisdom. 

One of the chief of which, in the RELIG1O0oUsS POLICY 
of Egypt, was, That the government of the World had, 
by the supreme Ruler of the universe, been committed 
into the hands of subordinate, local, tutelary Deities; 
amongst whom the several Revions of the earth were 
shared out and divided: that these were the true and 
proper objects of all public and popular religion ; and 
that the knowledge of the onE TRUE Gop, the Creator 
of all things, was highly dangerous to be communicated 
to the People ; but was to be secreted, and shut up in 
their mMysTERiEs ; and in them, to be revealed only 
occasionally, and to a few; and those few, the wise, 
the learned, and ruling part of mankind*. Now, in 
plain defiance and contempt of this most venerable 
Principle, our Egyptian Lawgiver rejects these doctrines 
of inferior Deities, as impostures, and lying vanities ; 
and boldly and openly preaches up to the People, the 
belief of the oxE TRUE Gop, the Creator, as the sole 
object of the Religion of all mankind +. - 

Another fundamental maxim, the RELIGIOUS POLICY 
of Egypt, was to propagate, by every kind of method, 


the doctrine of A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND | 


PUNISHMENTS; as the necessary support of all Religion 
and Government. Here again, our Lawgiver (no Deist 
can tell why {) forsakes all his own principles; inten- 


tionally rejects a support, which was as really beneficial 


to mankind, in all his interests, as the other notion, of 
inferior Deities, was but thought to be; intirely omits to. 
mention it in his Institutes of Law and Religion ; and is 
studiously silent in all those particulars which lead to the 
propagation of it ||. But of this, more at large, in a 
future volume. 

Again, it was of the crv1L poricy of Egypt to pre- 


* See an account of these MystTertes in the Second Volume. 

+ See notefDDDDD] at the end of this Book. 

t See View of Lerd Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, Vol. xii, Letter | Ae 
Y See note [EEMEL) at the end of this Book. 
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. fer an hereditary despotic Monarchy to all other forms of 
Government: Moses, on the contrary, erects a Tuzo- 
cracy on the free choice of the pore: to be administered 
Aristocratically. 

Add to all this, that his. Pointe from the Policy of 
Egypt was encountering the strongest prejudices of his 
People ; who were violently carried away to all the cus- 
toms and superstitions of that Policy. 

And now let an ingenuous Deist weigh these abres 


with many more that will easily occur ‘to him, and then: 


fairly tell us his sentiments. Let him try, if he can 
think it was at all likely, that Moses, a mere human 
Lawgiver, a Native of Egypt, and learned in all its 
political Seon should, in the formation of a Civil 
-policy, for such a People as he undertook to govern, act 
directly contrary to all the fundamental principles in 
which he had been instructed ? 

I. To this perl 1aps it may be said,—“ That Moses 
' well understood the folly and falsehood of inferior Gops: 
—that he did not believe the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ;—that he was too honest 
to employ fraud :—that his love to his People made him 
-indisposed to an DORAN despotic Monarchy ;—and 
that the theologic princip! es of Egypt led him to the 
SPH ofa Turocracy.” To-all this, I answer, 

. As to his seeing the falsehood of inferi ior Gods.— 
So ‘did many other of the old Law ‘givers, instructed in 
Figyptian policy ; oa being taught to think Fost 1eismM 
useful to Society, they. dic nol, for ali that, the Icss 
cultivate their abominable i dolatry. 

2. As to his not believing a future state, and his ho- 
nesty in not teaching what he did not believe-—Such 
Objectors forget that they have already made him a 
fraudulent impostor, in his apisseieion to a divine em- 
ployment. Now if the end of civil Government made 
_ him fraudulent in that instance, it would hardly suffer 
him to be scrupulous in this; even allowing the extra- 
vagance of this fancy, that he did not believe a future 
state; because, as hath been proved at large *, the pro- 
pagation of this doctrine is, and was always believed to 

* See the first three volumes. 
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be, the firmest support of civil government: But of this 
more at large, hereafter. 
3. With ‘regard to his concern for the happiness of 
his people ; -—I will readily allow this to be very consist- 
ent with Heroic or Legislative fraud. But this happi- 
ness the ancient Lawgivers thought best procured by the 
Egyptian mode of Government. And indeed they had 
EXPERIENCE, the best guide in public matters. For 
the excellent education which the Egyptians gave their 
Kings, in training them up to the love of the Public, 
and ‘high veneration for the Laws, prevented the usual 
abuse of power; and gave to that people the longest 
and most uninterrupted course of prosperity that any 
Nation ever enjoyed*. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that this should make monarcuy (as it did) the first 
favourite form of Government, in all places civilized by 
the aid of Egypt. 

4. But, the theologic principles of Egypt led Moses 
to the invention of a ‘THrocrsacy.—Without doubt 


those principles, as we shall see hereafter, occasioned _ 


its easy reception amongst the Hebrews. But there is 
one circumstance in the case that shews its invention 
must have been of Gop, and not of Moses. . For the 
ground of its easy reception was the notion of local tu- 
telary Deities. But this notion, Moses, in preaching 
up the doctrine of the one true Gop, entirely took away. 
This, indeed, on a supposition of a Divine Lecarion, 


‘has all the marks of admirable wisdom; but supposing 


it to be Moses’s own contrivaice, we see nothing but 
inconsistency and absurdity. He forms a design, and 
then defeats it; he gives with one hand, and he takes 
away with the other. 

II. But it may be farther objected, — That, as it 
was the intention of Moses to separate these people from 
all others, he therefore gave them those cross and op- 


posite institutions, as a barrier to all communication.’ 
ato this I answer, 


. That were it indeed Gop, and not Moses, who 
esd 9% this seEPARATION, the reason would be good. 
Because the immediate end of Gov’s separation Was 


f See note [FI FFF] at the end of this Book. 
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twofold, to keep them unmixed; and to secure them 
from idolatry: and such end could not be effected but 
by opposing those fundamental principles of Egypt, 
with the doctrine of one Gop, and the institution of a 
Tueocracy. But then this, which would be a good 
reason, will become a very bad objection. Our Deist 
is to be held to the question. He regards Moses as a 
mere human Lawgiver. But the sole end which such a 
one could propose by a separation, was to preserve his 
people pure and unmixed. Now this could be effected 
only by laws which kept them at home, and discouraged 
and prevented all foreign commerce: and these, by the 
same means, bringing on -general poverty, there would 
be small danger of their being much frequented, while 
they laboured under that contagious malady. ‘This we 
know was the case of Sparta. It was their Lawgiver’s 
chief aim to keep them distinct and unmixed. But did 
he do this by institutions which crossed the fundamental 
principles of the Religion and Policy of Greece? By 
no means. ‘They were all of them tne same. The me- 
thod he employed was only to frame such Laws as dis- 
couraged commerce and ioreign intercourse. And these 
proved effectual. I the rather instance in the Spartan, 
than in any other Government, because the end, which 
Moses and Lycurgus pursued in common, (though for 
different purposes) of keeping their people separate, 
occasioned such a likeness in several parts of the two 
Institutions, is was, in tmy opinion, the real origin of 
that tradition mentioned in the first book of Maccabees, 
That theres was a Family-relation between the two 

People. | 
2. But, secondly, as it is very true, that the mere 
intention of keeping a people separate and unmixed 
(which is all a human Lawgiver could have in view) 
would occasion Laws in opposition to the customs of 
those people with whom, from their vicinity to, or fond- 
ness for, they were in most danger of being confounded ; 
so, when I iusisted on those Anti-gyptian institutions, 
which I gave as a certain proof of Moses’s Divine Le- 
gation, 1 did not reckon, in my account, any of that 
yast number of ritual and municipal laws, which, oe 
: netuo 
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catty confesses, were given principally in opposition to 
Egyptian customs *. This a mere separation would 
require: But this is a very different thing from the op- 
position to FUNDAMENTALS, here insisted on; which a 
mere separation did not in the least require. 
IIT. But it may be still further urged, “ That resent- 
ment for ill usage might dispose Moses to obliterate the 


memory of the place. they came from, by a Policy con- ' 


trary to the fundamental Institutions of Egypt.” Ht 
again our objecting Deist will forget himself. 1. He 
hath ur: sed a CONFORMITY in the Law to ee tian 
Rites ; and this, in order to discredit Moses’s ‘Dizine 
"Legation: and we have allowed him his fact. What-' 
ever it was therefore that engaged Moses to his general 
OPPOSITION, it could not be rescutment :/ for that had 
certainly prevented all kind of conformity or similitude. 
But, secondly, such effects of civil resentment, the 
natural manners of men will never suffer us to suppose. 
We have in ancient history many accounts of the settle- 
ment of new Colonies, forced injuriously from home by 
their fellow-citizens. B ut we never find that this imbit- 
tered them against their Country-institutions. On the 
contrary, their close adherence to their native customs, 
notwithstanding all personal wrongs, has in every age 
enabled learned men to find out their original, by strong 
characteristic marks of relation to the mother city. And 
the reason Is evident: INNATE LOVE OF ONE’S COUN- 
TRY, whose attractive power, contrary to that of natural 
bodies, is strongest at a distance; and INVETERATE 
MANNERS which stick closest in distress (the usual state 
of all new Colonies) are qnalities infinitely too strong to 
give w vay to resentinent against particular men for per- 
sonal j injuries. 

It is not indeed unlikely but that some certain specific 
Law or custom, which did, or was imagined to contri- 
bute to their diserace and expulsion, might, out of re- 
seutment, be reprobated by the new Colony. And this 
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~is the utmost that the history of mankind will suffer us 
to suppose. : 

__ On the whole, therefore, I conclude that Moszs’s 
EGYPpriaAN LEARNING IS A STRONG CONFIRMATION 
OF THE DIVINITY OF. HiS MISSION. 

_The second. part of the proposition is no less evident, 
That the laws instituted in compliance to the people's pre- 
judices, and in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, 
support the same truth with equal strength. “ad 
Moses’s Mission been only pretended, his conduct, as 
a wise Lawgiver, had doubtless been very different. His 
business had been then only to support a false pretence 
to inspiration. Let us see how he managed. He pre- 
‘tended to receive the whole frame of a national Institution 
from Gop; and to have had the pattern of all its parts 
brought him down from Heaven, to the Mount. But 
when this came to be promulved, it was seen that, the 
CEREMONIAL LAW being politically instituted, partly 
in comphance tothe people’s prejudices, and partly in 
opposition to Egyptian superstitions, several of its Rites 
had a reference to the Pagan superstitions in vogue. 
This, as we see, from the objection of the ignorant in 
_ these times, might have been an objection ia those. And 
as an Iinpostor could not have foreseen the objection, 
his fears of a discovery would have made him decline 
so hazardous a system, and cautiously avoid every thing 
that looked like an imitation. It is true, that, on en- 
quiry, this unfolds a scene of admirable and superior 
wisdom : but it is such as an Impostor could never have 
projected ; orat least would never have ventured to leave 
to the mercy of popular judgment. We conclude, 
therefore, that this conduct is a clear proof that Moses 
actuaily received the Institution from Gop. Nor docs 
this ia anywise contradict what we have so much insisted 
on above, That a mere human Lawgiver, or even an 
inspired one, acting with free agents, is necessitated to 
comply with the passions of the People; a compliance 
which would necessarily induce such a relation to Leypt 
as we find in the ritual Law : for we must remember too 
what hath been likewise shewn, that the ends of a divine 
and human Lawgiver, both using the common incans ot 
B SEPARATION, are vastly different; the latter only 
an ise almlvy 
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aiming to keep the people unmixed; the former, to keep 
them pure from idolatry. Now, in both cases, where 
the People are dealt with as free agents, some compliance 
to their prejudices will be necessary. But as, in the 
Institutions of a human Lawgiver pretending only to 
inspiration, such compliance in the RitvaL would 
be subject to the danger here spoken of; and as com- 


pliance in the FuNpAMENTALS, such as the object of 


Worship, a future State, and mode of civil Government, 
would not be so_ subject ; ; and, at the same time, w ould 
win most forcibly on a prejudiced people, to the pro- 
moting the Legislator’s ed; we must needs conclude 
that these would be the things he would comply with 
andespouse. Qn the other hand, as a divine Laweiver 
could not comply in these things ; and as a Rrrvat, 
like the Mosaic, was the only means left of gaining his 
end; we must conclude that a divine Lawgiver would 
make his compliance on that side. 

1. Let me only add one corollary to our BELIEVING 
ADVERSARIES, as a farther support of this part of the 
proposition ; ‘ That allowing the Ritual-law to be ge- 
nerally instituted in reference to Jigyptian and other 
neighbouring Superstitions, the divine wisdom of the 
contrivance will be seen in redoubled lustre. One reason, 
as. we have seen above, of the opposition to the notion of 


such a reference is, that the RITOAL LAW WAS TYPICAL, 


net only of things relating to that Dispensation, but to 
the Ev angelical. This then they take for granted ; and, 
as will be shewn hereafter, with good reason. Now an 
Institution of a body of Rites, particularly and minutely 
levelled against, and referring’ to, the idolatrous prac- 
tices of those ages; and, at the same time, as minutcly 
typical, not only cof all the remarkable transactions under 
that Dispensation, but likewise of all the great and con- 
stituent parts of a future one, to arise in a distant age, 
and of a genius directly opposite, must needs give an 
attentive considerer the most amazing idea of divine 
wisdom *. And this I beg leare to offer to the consi- 
deration 

* Wear what the learned g.wiie says on this occasion: “ Atque 

=e hac 1 In re Deus sapientia suc specim: en egrey rum edidit, et illi non 


“* absimile quod in mundo frequenter observamus: in eo enim, 


“ notante Verulamio, dum natura aliud agit, providentia aliud elicit ; 
“ yam 
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deration of the unprejudiced Reader, as another strong 
INTERNAL ARGUMENT THAT THE RITUAL LAW Was 
NOT OF MERE HUMAN CONTRIVANCE. . 

2. Let me add another corollary to the uNBELIEVING 
Jews. We have seen at large how expedient it was for 
the Jews of the first ages, that the Ritual or ceremonial 
Law should be directed against the several idolatries of 
those ages. It was as expedient for tue Jews of the 
Jater ages that this Law should be TyPicaL likewise. 
For had it not been typical, God would have given a 
Law whose reason would have ceased many ages beyore 
the Theocracy was abolished: and so have afforded a 
plausible occasion to the Jews for changing or abrogating 
them, on their own head. 

3. Let me add a third corollary to the UNBELIEVING 
Grntites. The Law’s being typical obviates their 
foolish argument against Revelation, that the abolition 
of the Afosaic religion and the establishment of the Chris- 
tian in its stead, impeaches the wisdom of God, as im- 
plying change and inconstancy in his acting; for by his 
making the "Law typical, the two religions are seen to 
be the two parts of one and the same desig mn. 

The great Maimonides, who first * “explained the 
cAusEs of the Jewish Ritual in any reasonable manner 
(and who, to observe it by the way, saw nothing in the 
LAW but temporal sanctions), was so struck with the 
splendour of divinity, which this light reflected back 
upon the law, that in the entry on lis subject he breaks 
out into this triumphant boast, EA TIBI EXPLICALO UT 
PLANE NON AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUEAS ET DIVFEREN- 
TIAM HABEAS QUA DISCERNERE POSSIS INTER ORDI- 

NATIONES 


“ nam frondibus quas natura, consuetudinem suam retinens, parit, 
“ utitur providentia ad ca@li injurias a fructu tenello propulsandus. 
«* Pari modo, cum Hebrworum natio, consuetudinem suam exuere 
“ nescia, ritus antiquos impense desideraret. Deus eorum desiderio 
“se morigerum prebebat ; sed eoruin ruditate & impotentia puerili 
“ ad fines egregios & sipientia sua dignos utebatur. Sie enim rts 
““ antiquos populo indultos, circumstantiis quibusdam demptis wut 
“ additis, immutavit, ut rerum calestium schema reprwsenturen’, 
“© oculis purgatioribus facile percipendum ; adeo ut Deus puerilibus 
“ Israelitarum studiis obsequens, divina promoveret.” De Lege 
eb. Rit. p. 218. 

cae In bin More Nevoch, Par. HI.—And see note [GGGGG] st 
“end of this Boc 
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NATIONES LEGUM CONDITARUM AB HOMINIBUS ET 
INTER ORDINATIONES LEGIS DIVINE. 

Thus the Reader sees what may be gained by fairly 
and boldly submitting to the force of evidence. Such a 
manifestation of the divinity of the Law, arising out of 
the Dcist’s own principles, as is sufficient to cover him 
with confusion ! 

And what is it, we lose? Nothing sure very great or 
excellent. The tmaginary honour of being original in 
certaiu Rites (considered in themselves) indifferent; and 
becoming good or vad by comparison. or by the authority 
which enjoins them, and by the object to which they are 
directed. 

The Deist indeed pretends that, in the things borrowed 
froin Evypt, the first principles of Law and Morality, 
and the very tritest customs of civil life, are to be in- 
cluded. The extravagance of this fancy hath been 
exposed elsewhere*. Dut as it is a species of folly all 
parties are apt to give into, it may not be amiss to con- 
sider this matter of TRADUCTIVE CusToms a little more 
particularly. 

There is nothing obstructs our discoveries in Antiquity 
(as far as concerns the noblest end of this study, the 
knowledge of mankind) so much as that false, though 
undisputed Principle, that the general customs of men, 
whether civil or religious, (in which a common likeness 
connects, as In a chain, the Manners of its inhabitants, 
throughout the whole globe) are traductive from one 
another. When, in truth, the origin of this general 
similitude is from the sameness of one common Naiure, 
improved by reason, or debased by superstition. But 
when a custom, whose meaning les not upon the surface, 
but requires a profounder search, is the subject of in- 
quiry, it is much easier to tell us that the users borrowed 
it from such or such a people, than rightly to inform us, 
what common principle of REASON Or SUPERSTITION 
gave birth to it in both. 23 

How many able writers have employed their time and 
Jearning to prove that Christian Rome borrowed their 
superstitions fromthe Pagan city! They have indeed 

* See book ii. 
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shewn an exact and surprising likeness in a great varict 
of instances. But the conclusion from thence, that, there- 
fore, the Catholic borrowed from the Heathen, as plau- 
sible as it may seem, is, I think, a very great mistake ; 
which the followers of this hypothesis might have under- 
stood without the assistance of the principle here laid 
down: since the rise of the superstitious customs jn 
question were many ages later than the conversion of 
that imperial city to the Christian Faith : consequently, 
at the time of their introduction, there were no paAGAN 
' prejudices which required such a compliance from the 
ruling Clergy. For this, but principally for the ge- 
neral reason here advanced, I am rather induced to 
believe, that the very same spirit of superstition, ope- 
rating in equal circumstances, made both Papists and 
‘Pagans truly originals. . 
_ But does this take off from the just reproach which the 
‘Reformed have cast upon the Church of Rome, for the 
practice of such Rites, and encouragement of such Su- 
perstitions? Surely not; but rather strongly fixes it. In 
the former case, the rulers of that Church had been 
guilty of a base compliance with the infirmities of their 
new converts: in the latter, the poison of superstition 
is seen to have infected the very vitals of its Hic- 
‘rarchy *. ae | 
* But then, truth will fare almost as ill when a right, as 
when a wrong principle, is pushed to an extravagance. 
‘Thus, as it would be ridiculous to deny, that the Roman 
laws of the Twelve Tables were derived from the Greeks, 
‘because we have a circumstantial history of their traduc- 
‘tion: so it would be equally foolish not to own, that a 
great part of the Jewish ritual was composed in reference 
to the superstitions of Lgypt; because their long abode 
‘in the country had made the Israelites extravagantly fond 
of Hgyptian customs: but to think (as some Deists scem 
to have done) that they borrowed from thence their coim- 
mon principles of morality, and the legal provisions for 
the support of such principles f, 1s, whether we con- 
sider the Israelites under a divine or human direction, @ 
* See note [HHHH1J] at the end. 
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thing equally absurd; and such an absurdity as betrays 
the grossest ignorance of human nature, and the history 
ef mankind. 

And thus much concerning the antrquiry of Egypt, 
and its EFFECTS on the Divine Legation of Moses. 
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R. Prideaux, in his learned Connexions, has indeed 
; told us a very entertaining story of ZORoAsTRES: 
whom, of an early Lawgiver of the Bactrians, Dr. Hyde 
had made a late false prophet of the Persians, and the 
preacher-up of one God in the public religion; which 
doctrine, however, this learned man supposes to be 
stolen from the Jews. But the truth is, the whole is a 
pure fable; contradicts all learned antiquity; and is 
supported only by the ignorant and romantic relations 
/of late Persian writers under the Califes; who make 
Zoroastres contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, and scr- 
vant to one of the Jewish prophets; yet, in another fit 
of lying, they place him as early as Moses: they even 
say he was Abraham; nay, they stick not to make him 
one of the builders of Babel. It may be thought strange 
how such crude imaginations, however cooked up, could 
be deemed serviceable to Revelation, when they may 
be so easily turned against it; for all falsehood is natu- 
rally on the side of unbelief. I have long indeed looked 
when some minute philosopher would settle upon this 
corrupted place, and give it the infidel taint. And just 
as I thought, it happencd. One of them having 
grounded upon this absurd whimsy the impious slander 


of the Jews having received from the followers of 


Zoroastres, during the captivity, juster notions of God 
and his providence than they had before.—Sec Lhe Mo- 
ral Philosopher, vol. i. and vol. i. p. 144. Another 
of these Philosophers makes as good an use of his Indian 
Bracmanes, and their Vedam and Esourvedam; for this 
Vedam is their Bible, as the Zend or Zendavesta is the 
Bible of the fire worshippers in Persia, and both of them 
apparent forgeries since the time of Mahomet to oppose 
to the Alcoran. Yet M. Voltaire says, of his Kersey, 
the Ezourvedam, that it is apparently older than the con- 


quests of Alexander, because the rivers, towns, and 
‘countries, 
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countries, are called by their old names, before they 
were new christened by the Grecks.—Cet ancien Com- 
mentaire du Vedam me parait ecrit avant les conquétes 
d’Alexandre, car on n’y trouve aucun des noms que le 
vaingueurs Grecs imposerent aux fleuves, aux villes, 
aux contrees. Additions 4 Hist. Generale, p. 23, 24. 
Which is just as wise, as it would be to observe, that 
the Sarazin and Turkish annals were written before the 
conquests of Alexander, because we find in them none 
of the names which the Greeks imposed on the rivers, 
the cities, and the countries, which they conquered in 
the Lesser Asia, but their ancient names, by which they 
were known from the earliest times. It never came into 
the Poet’s head that the Indians and Arabians might be 
exactly of the same humour, to restore the native names 
to the places from which the Greeks had driven them. 


P. 75.[B] pcvy d% rav ‘EEpatav vives thy EMONTEIAN 
avalbsicbas rns OEQPIAL re trav caw woinls x, AHMIOYP- 
TOY Od, x ris ths durev aAndss edoeCe/as. Prep. Evang. 
l. i. c. ix. p. 20. As the imaginary interest of religion 
engaged Dr. Prideaux to espouse the Persian tale of 
Zoroastres; so the same motive induced those excellent 
persons, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, and Newton, to take 
the affirmative in the gencral question, whether the one 
true God had ever been publicly worshipped out of 
Judea, between the introduction of general idolatry, and 
the birth of Christ. As this determination of the gene- 
ral question is no less injurious to Nevelation than the 
particular of Zoroastres, we may be assured no less 
advantage would be taken of it. Lord Bolingbroke saw 
to what use it might be applied, and has therefore in- 
forced it to the discredit of Judaism: indeed, with his 
usual address, by entangling it in a contradiction. But 
those other venerable names will make it necessary 
hereafter to examine both the one and the other question 
at large. 
- ; 

P. 82. [C] See Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane His- 
tory of the World connected, vol. il. edit. 2 p. 317-327. 
Our countryman Gale, in the like manner, is for de- 


riving all arts and sciences, without exception, from 
the 
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the Jews-~“ Arithmetic, he says, it is evident, had its 
‘* foundation from God himself; for the first computa- 
** tion of time is made by God, Gen. i. 5, &c. And as 
for navigation, though some ascribe it to the Pheni- 
cians; yet it is manifest the first idea thereof was 
taken from Noahsark. It is as plain that geography 
traduced its first lines from the Mosaic description of 
the several plantations of Noah’s posterity.”-—Court 
of the Gentiles, parti. p.18. Who would not think 
but the learned man, and learned he really was in good 
truth, was disposed to banter us, had he not given so 
sad a proof of his being in earnest as the writing three 
bulky volumes to support these wonderful discoveries. 


4 


ec 


P. 83. [DB] See Canon Chron. Secul. v. tit. Circum- 
cisio. I decline entering into this controversy for two 
reasons: 1. Because, which way soever the question be 
decided, the truth of the Mosaic account will be nothing 
affected by it; for the Scripture no where says, that 
Abraham was the first man, circumcised; nor is the 
prior use of this rite amongst nen, any argument against 
God’s enjoiming him to observe it. The pious bishop 
Cumberland litile thought he was disserving religion, 
when he followed an interpretation of the fragment of 
Sanchoniatho, which led him to conclude [Remarks on 
Sanchon’s Phoon. Hist. p. 150.] that whole nations had 
practised circumcision before Abraham: but I quote 
this great man, not for the weight of his opinion in a 
matter so unconcerning, but as.an example of that can- 
dour of mind and integrity of heart, without which the 
pursuit of truth is a vaincr employment than the pursuit 
of butterflies. A less able and a |ess ingenious man, 
with not a tenth part of this noble writer's invention, 
would have had a thousand tricks and fetches to recon- 
eile the first institution of this rite in Abraham to the 
high antiquity he had given to Cronus. Another ex- 
ample of a contrary conduct, in a writer of equal ac- 
count, will shew us how much this ingenuity is to be 
estcemed in men of learning. The excellent Dr. Hamn- 
mond, misled by the party-prejudices of his time, had 
persuaded himself to believe, that the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse related only to the first ages of the Christian 

Church ; 
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Notes.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 36. 


Church ; and that the book was written, not, as Ireneus 
supposed, about the end of Domitian’s reign, but, as 
Epiphanius affirmed, in Claudius Casar’s. To this, 
there were two objections; First, that then the prophecy, 
which, on Hammond's system, related to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, would be of an event past: .while the 
prophecy speaks of it as a thing future. To this he 
replies, That it was customary with the Prophets to 
speak of things past as of things to come. So far was 
well. . But then the second objection is, That if this 
were the time of writing the Revelations, Antipas, who 
is said, c. ii. ver..13. to have been martyred, was yet 
alive. . No matter for that, i: was customary with the 
Prophets, as he tells..us on the other hand, to:speak of 
things to come as of things past. And all this within 
the compass of two pages. 2. The other reason for my 
not entering into this matter is, because it is not-my in- 
tention to examine (except occasionally) any particular 
question of this kind. This hath been done already. 
What I propose is to prove in general,. that many of the 
positive institutions of the Hebrews were enjoined in op- 
position to the idolatrous customs of the Egyptians ; and 
that some bearing a contormity to those customs, and 
not liable to be abused to superstition, were indulged to 
them, in wise compliance with the prejudices which long 
use and habit are accustomed to induce. 


P. 87. [E] The recovery of exhansted fertility by 
compost, seems not to have been a very early invention. 
For though Homer describes Laertes in his rural occupa- 
tions as busied in this part of agriculture; yet Hesiod, in 
a professed and detailed poem on the subject, never once 
mentions the method of dunging land.— Not that [ regard 
this circumstance as any sure proof to determine the 
question of [esiod’s priority in point of time. It may 
be well accounted for, by supposing, that they described 
particular places in the state they were then found, some 
more and some less advanced in the arts of civil life. 


P. 89. [F'] Here let me observe, that this represen- 
tation of the hiyh and flourishing state of Egypt, in these 
early times, greatly recommends the truth of the Samar!- 
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‘tan chronology, and shews how much it is to be pre- 
ferred tothe Hebrew. See the learned and judicious 
‘M. Leonarn in his Observations sur Uantiquité des 
Hieroglyphes scientifiques, p. 339, 2d vol. 


P. go. [G] The various disasters to which determined 
‘disputants are obnoxious from their own proper tem- 
«pers, would make no unentertaining part of literary 
chistory. A learned writer undertaking to confute the 
‘Egyptian pretensions to their high antiquity, thinks it 
‘proper first to shew, that they did indeed pretend to it. 
.And this, it must be owned, he does effectually enough. 
_ sHis words are these: ‘‘ Et profecto, ab ANTIQUISSIMIS 
‘“ TEMPORIBUS hac vanitate infecti erant: dicebat enim, 
ipso Isaiz tempore, purpuratorum quisque Pharaoni 
“se esse jilum regum. antiquissimorum.’—Spicilegia 
-antiq. Egypt. &c. autore Gul. Jameson. Now, could 
yany thing be:more uslucky? ‘The author only meant to 
introduce his system by this flourish ; and in introducing 
<it, he confutes it. For can there be a better evidence of 
-the hizh antiquity of any people, than that they claimed it 
‘from the most ancient tunes? from times long preceding 
jthat general vanity of a high antiquity, which had in- 
fected the nations, and prompted them to support their 
.claims against one another, by forged evidence and un- 
philosophic reasoning? Not to say, that this high an- 
tiguity is acknowledged by the Prophet also: the force 
«of whose exultation depends on the truth of it. lor 
_ what reason was there to insist so much on the power and 
-wisdom of God in destroying the counsel of Egypt, it 
‘Pharaoh and his Counsellors, only pretended to be, but 
were not, wise: nor yet, the sons of ancient kings ? 


ifs 


P. 93. [H] Chzeremon, who, as we are told by 
Josephus, wrote the history of Egypt, calls Moses and 
Joseph scribes; and Joseph a sacred scribe, rysiobas 3d 
@utay ypaumaliag Maton re xvi IQEHTION. xab retev 
IEPOTPAMMATEA, cont. Ap. lib. i. It is true, the 
historian has confounded times, in making Joseph con- 
temporary with Moses: but this was a common mistake 
.amongst the Pagans. Justin the epitomizer of ‘Trogus 
Pompeius calls Moses the son of Joseph—LFilius gus 

[Joseph] 
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[Joseph] Afoses fuit, quem preter paterne scientia 
hereditatem, Sc, lib. xxxvi. eap. 2. Those Icarned 
men therefore aré inistaken, who, for this reason, would 
have it that Cheremon, by Joseph, meant Joshua. 
Besides, the superior title here given to Joseph shews 
plainly we are to understand the patriarch, and not the 
companion of Moses: for though it appears from Scrip- 
ture that Joseph and Moses -were related to, and edu- 
cated by the Egyptian Priesthood, yet we have not the 
least reason to think that Joshua had ever any concern 


with them; being held with the rest of his brethren in a 


state of servitude, remote from the benefit of that educa- 
tion, which a singular accident had bestowed upon 
Moses. iy 


P. 93. [1] Hence we may collect, how ill-grounded 
that opinion is of Eupoiemus and other authors, ancient 
and modern, who imagine, that Abraham first taught the 
Egyptians astrology. And indeed the contending for 
this original of the sciences seems to contradict another 
argument much in use ainongst Divines, and deservedly 
so; which answers the objection of infidels aguinst the 
authority of the Bible, from several inaccuracies in 
science to be met with in sacred history, by observing it 
was not God’s purpose, in revealing himself to mankind, 
to instruct them in the sciences. . - 

Be 94. {kK} Rvdofoy paty by Xoveoecds Ones Meugire diaxzoas' 
Lérwve dt, Ucly iG Satire’ IYOATOPAN dt, Oivepews 
HAIOYNOAITOY. Plut. de Is. & Osir. p. 632. Steph. ed. 
Here we see, each sage went for that science he was 
disposed to cultivate, to its proper mart: for not only 


Pythagoras studied astronomy at Heliopolis, where it — 


was professed with the greatest celebrity; but Eudoxus 
learnt his geometry at Memphis, whose priests were the 
most profound mathematicians ; and Solon was instructed 
in civil wisdom at Sais, whose patron deity being Mi- 
nerva (as we are told by Herodotus and Strabo) shews 
that politicks was there in most request: and this doubt- 
less was the reason why Pythagoras, who, during his 
long abode in Egypt, went through all their schools, 
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chose Minerva for the patroness of his legislation. . See 
Div. Leg. uo I. book ii. sect. 2, 3. 


_Pp, gO. [1] I cannot chute on this occasion to com- 
ee the ingenuous temper of another learned writer, 
far gone in the same system: who, having said all he 
could think of to discredit the antiquity and wisdom of 
Egypt, concludes in this manner :—‘‘ Tandem queeres, 
in qua doctrina gyptiorum propter quam tanto- 
pere’ celebrati erant in zpsis | Scripturis, viz.“ 1 Reg. 
ch. iv. com. 30. et vi. aetorum, com. 22. Respondeo, 
‘non nego maenos Philosophos, Geometras, & Mepr- 
“ cos, et aliarum artium peritos fuisse in Egypto, tem- 
* pore Mosis, et postea quoque. Sed sensim et gradatim 
 illa doctrina exolevit, ut omnino nihil aut parum ejus 
** permanserit.”"—G,. Jameson, Spicilegia Antiq. Aégypt. 
p.4¢0, 1.—You will ask now, What is become of his 
system” No matter. He is true to a better thing, the 
sacred Text: for the sake of which he took up the system ; 
and for the sake of which, upon better information, he 
lays it down again: and, like an honest man, sticks to 
his Bible at all hazards. 


I 


ae 
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4 PE 0% [M] Diodorus Siculog, lib. i. says, that 
Melampus was in the number of those civilizers of 
Greece, who went, to fit themselves for that employ- 
ment, into [yvypt: and, as Orpheus proceeded thence a 
legislator and philosopher ; sO Beal whose bent 
lay another way, commenced physician and diviner ; 
those two arts being, as we have said, professed together 
in Egypt.  Apollodorus says, he was the first who cured 
diseases by medicinal potions. iy die Pappaxwy nab nadap- 
pov Separsiay wpuros eipyxws—imneaning the first among 
the Greeks. As this Greek went to Egpyt to be in- 
structed in his craft, so we meet with an Egyptian who 
went to practise the very same trade in.Grecce : 
“Amis yap tAbay tx wipas Navraxleias, 
JATPOMANTIS [TAIZ AMOAAQNOS, xOévx 
Trvd” txuabaipes xvwdaruv Cpcloptcowy. 

Asch. Ixer. p. 316, Stan. ed. 
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As to what is said of his being the son of Apollo, we must 

understand it in the sense of "Homer, where he speaks of 

the Egyptian physicians in general : erik 2% 
IHTPOL 3: ixasG imisausvGP weps ts Lae 
"AvSedarwy’ 5 x yxe ATHONOS: EIZI TENEQAHSE. 


P. 115. [N] Nothing can the more ee or ahenrd 
than the accusation of J oseph’ s making the iree monarchy 
of Egypt despotic: for allowing it did indeed at this time 
suffer such a revolution, who is to be esteemed the author 
of it but Pharaoh hrnselt? Joseph indeed was prime 
minister; but it does not appear that his master was of 
that tribe of lazy monarchs, who intrust their-sceptre to 
the hands of their servants. Moses describes him as 
active, vigilant, jealous of his authority, anxious for his 
country, and little indulgent to his officers of state. But 
the terms in which he invests Joseph in his office, shew 
that office to be purely ministerial; Thou shalt be over 
my house, and according to thy word shall all my people 
be ruled, ONLY IN THE THRONE WILL I BE GREATER 
THAN THOU. [Gen. xli. 40.] i. e. thou shalt administer 
Justice, but I will reserve to myself the prerogative of 
giving law. It is highly reasonable therefore, when we 

- find, in so concise a history as the Mosaic, Joseph bid- 
ding the people give their money, their cattle, and their 
lands for bread, to suppose that be only delivered to 
them the words of Pharaoh, who would supply their 
wants on no other conditions. 


P. 116. [O] This is the general sentiment of Anti- 
quity: and as generally einbracod by modern writers. 
Kircher makes it the foundation of his T’heatrum Hiero- 
glyphicum, and so consequently hath written a large 
volume tull of the most visionary interpretations. The 
' great principle, he goes upon, as he himself tells us, 1s 
this :—Hieroglyphica Aigypticrum doctrina nihil aliud 
est, quam Arcana de Deo, divinisque Ideis, Angelis, 
Deemonibus, ceterisque mundanarum potestatum classi- 
bus ordinibusque scientia, Saxis potissimdm inscalpta. 

Cdipus Agyptiacus, tom. iii. p. 4. Dr. W ilkins follows 
the received opinion in the general division of his subject, 


in his Essay towards a real Character : For speaking ot 
wats + set BB3 notes 
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374 “THE DIVINE LEGATION © [Book IV. 


notes for secrecy, such (sayshe) were the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.—Y et he adds, with his usual penetration, 
—it scems to me questionable whether the Egyptians did 
not at first use their hieraglyphics asa mere shift for the 
want of letters, as was done by the Mevicans. p. i12.— 
And this was all his subject led him to say of the Egyp- 
tian “Hieroglyphics. Servius had gone further, and 
asserted the priority of hieroglyphics without a doubt. 
Annus enim secundum /Egyptios indicabatur, ante in- 
ventas literas, picto dracone caudam suam mordente. 
Apud Virg. ‘En. |. v. ver. 85. 


P.120. [P] The ship and pilot, bearing this signi- 
fication, would, of course, be much used in the descrip- 
tions of their mysteries, in which, as we have shewn, 
the knowledge of the Governor of the universe was part 
of the drésprla: and so we find it more than once deli- 
neated in the Bembine Table. Kircher, according to 
‘custom, makes it full of sublime knowledge; but the 
plain truth is no more than this above.—Tacitus, speak- 
ing of the religion of the Suevians, says they worshipped 
Isis; he could not conceive how this came about, 
only the figure of a galley, under which image she was 
represented, shewed that the worship was imported from 
abroad. ‘‘ Pars Suevorum & Isipi sacrificat: unde 
causa & origo peregrino sacro, parom comperi, vist quod 
signum ipsum, in modum Litoukn® figuratum, docet 
advectam relizionem.” De Morib. Germ. c. ix. The 
latter part of which period Mr. Gordon has thus trans- 
lated, unless the figure of her image formed like a galley 
shewed, &c. But nisi quod does not signify unless, as 
implying any doubt, but saving only. So the same 
author, De Mor. Ger.c. xxv. ‘* Occidere solent non 
“ disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut inimicum, 
“© nisi guod impune.” ‘Tacitus could tell no more of the 
original than this, that the worship of Isis was imported, 
because her image was made in the figure ofa galley. In 
this he was positive: but for all this, not the less mis- 
taken. It was indeed imported; but the galley was no 
mark of that original. Strabo tells us, in his fourth book, 
that, in an island near Eritain, they performed the same 
mysterious rites to Ceres and Proserpine as were rie in 
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Notes] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 395. 


Samothrace. Ceres and Isis were the same. The Phe- 
nician seamen, without doubt, brought them thither, as 
likewise to the Suevians inhabiting the coasts of the Ger- 
man ocean. ‘The Governor of the universe was taught in 
these mysteries. Isis was represented by the later 
Egyptians to be the Governor of the universe, as we have 
seen before, in a discourse on the Metamorphosis of 
Apuleius. But the governor of the universe was deli- © 
neated, in their hicroglyphics, by a ship and pilot. 
Hence, amongst the Suevians, Isis was worshipped 
under the form of a galley, and not because her religion 
was of foreign growth: And so amongst the Romans, 
which Tacitus did not advert to.. For in the calendarium 
rusticunt amongst the inscriptions of Gruter, in the - 
month of March, an Egyptian holyday is marked under 
the title of Istpis NaviciumM. The ceremonies.on this» 
holyday are described in Apuleius Met. 1. iii—It was a 

. festival of very high antiquity amongst the Egyptians : 
and scems to be alluded to in these words of the Prophet 
Isaiah: /Yo to the land shadowing with wings—that 
sendeth ambassadors by the sea even in VESSELS OF BUL- 
RUSHES upon the waters, saying, Go ye swift messen-— 
gers, Sc. chap. xviii. ver. 1, 2. 


P, 122. [Q] The original is, xi Tay Aosmay didixwoey 
res legds ta sorelav xagaxlipas. There is a small fault - 
in this reading ; it should be ras TE iep2s, with the con- 
junction : The corruption helped to mislead Cumberland, 
who translates,—and formed the sacred characters of the 
other elements {p. 38. of his Sanchoniatho's Phenician his- 
tory]; which looks as if the learned prelate understood 
by somsinv, the elements of nature; Calum or Ouranos 
having (as he supposed) been mentioned before, as de- 
lineated or engraved by Taautus: but 2TOIXEIQN sig- 
nifies the elements of hieroglyphic writing, and Aoiay 
refers not to that, but to Seay just above; which further | 

appears from what follows—rois d& Aowrois Seois; other- 
wise, only Dagon is left, for these words, rots Acwois 
Sti¢ to be applied to.—Sanchoniatho had said that 
Taautus represented the gods in a new invented hiero- 
glyphic character; and then goes on to tell us that he in- 


vented other hieroglyphic characters, whether by figures” 
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376 “THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IV. 
or marks ; For: I apprehend that ; ieeas Tay sonscetoy xxpaxlnpas 
principally designs that part of hieroglyphic writing 
which was by marks, not figures: for without doubt, at 
first *, the Egyptians used the same method as’ the 
Mexicans, who, we are told, expressed in their hiero-: 
giyphic writing, those things which had form, by figures; 
others by arbitrary marks. Seep. 118, note (+). But 
we- shall see, that when the Egyptians einployed this 
writing for the vehicle of their secrets, they then invented 
the forms of things to express abstract ideas. However, 
that this is the meaning of sosyerwy is further evident from 
this place of Eusebius, where he speaks of a quotation 
Philo’s, from a work of Sanchoniatho, concerning the 
Phenician elements, ®oixoy Sobel ey 5 - which work, as 
appears by his account of the quotation, treated of the 
nature of several animals. Fut we have shewn how 
much the study of natural history contributed! to the com- 
position of hieroglyp! ic characters. 


P. 123. [R] “At the time this account was first given 
to the public, the learned Dr. Richard Pococke +corming 
fresh from Egypt, thought it incumbent on him to con- 
tradict that Kgyptian loaruing which was only conceived 
athome. But as, by a common practice of prudent men, 
he had not mentioned me by naine, it was thought I had 
no right toreply. Let the reader Judge of one, by the 
other. This learned and indeed candid writer, in his 
book of travels, bas a chapter, On the ancient hierogly- 
phics of Egypt: i which he expresseth hiinself ‘as 
follows :—* If hieroglyphical figures stood for words or 
“* sounds that signified certain things, the power of hie- 
‘© roglyphics seems to be the same as of a number of 
“ letvers composing such a sound, that by agreement . 
‘“ was made to siymfy such a thing. Jor hierovlvphics, 
‘“ as words, seem to have stood for sounds, and sounds 
“ signify things; as for instance, it might have been 
‘* agreed that the figure of a crocoilile might stand for 
‘‘ the sound that meant what we call m: alice: the ebil- 
‘« dren of the priests were early taught that the figure of 


-* This Eustathius intimates in these words, Peaking of the most 
aacient Io syptian hi terogly phics,—Gudia sine begoyAuQarles, 1 owes Of 
Daearlngas tis onuaviad wy miyery Cig, —Ain Iliad, vi. ver. 168. 
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‘a crocodile stood for such a sound, and, if they did 
“ not know the meaning of the sound, it would certainly 
“< stand with them ior a sound; though, as the sound, 
it significd also a quality or thing; and they might 
““ aiterwards be taught the meaning of this sound; 
“as words are’ only sounds, which sounds we agree 
shall signity such and such things; so that, to chil- 
“« dren, words only stand for sounds, which relate to 
“such things as they know nothing of; and, in this 
sense, we say children learn many things like par- 
rots, what they do not understand, and their me- 
““ mories are exercised only about sounds, till, they 
“are instructed in the meaning of the words. This I 
** thowsht-it might be proper to observe, AS SOME say 
“* HIEROGLYPHICS STOOD FOR THINGS AND NOT FOR 
“ worps,—if soun's articulated in a certain manner 
* are words. And though it may be said, that in this 
“ case, when different nations of different languages 


is 


cc 


“ 


ce 


-“ asrce on common characters, that stand for certain 


“‘ things they agree on, that then such figures stand for 
things: tis will be allowed; but then they stand for 
“ sounas too, that is, the sounds in each language that 
** signiiy sich things: and, as observed before, to chil- 
“‘ dren, who know nothing of the several things they 
‘“* stand for, to them they are only marks that express 
“* such and such sounds: so that these figures stand not 
* for things alone, but as words, for sounds and things *.” 

The design Of this passage, the reader sees, is to 
oppose the principle I went upon, in explaining the 
nature of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that they stood for 
things, and not for words. But that is all one sees; 
for the learned writer’s expression conforming to his ideas, 
will not suffer us to do more than guess at the proot 
which he advances: it looks, however, like this, —That 
hieroglyphies cannot be said to stand for things only ; 
because thiugs being denoted by words or-sounds ; and 


‘ hieroglyphics exciting tlic idea of sounds (which are the 


notes of thinys) as well as the idea of the things them- 
selves, hieroxlyphics stand both for sounds and things.— 
This seems to be the argument put into common English. 


: * Pp. 228, 229. of a book intitled, “© A Deecription cf the 
East ” &e, : ; 
But, 
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378. THE DIVINE LEGATION.” {Book IV, 


But, for fear of mistaking him, let us confine ourselves: 

to his own words. 1 dns ue pany 
If hieroglyphical figures (says he) stood for: words or 
sounds that signified certain things, the power of hiero- 
glyphics seems to be the sane as of a number of letters 
composing such a sound that by; agreement was made to 
signify such a thing. Without doubt, if hieroglyphics 
stood for sounds, they were of the nature of words, which 
stand for sounds. But this is only an hypothetical pro- 
positition : let us see therefore how he addresses himself 
to prove it—Lor Ineruglyphics, As worDs, seem to have 
stood for sounds, dnd sounds signify things; as for in- 
stance, it MIGHT have been agrecd that the figure of a 
crocodile m1GuvT stand for ihe same sound that meant 
what we call malice. ‘the propriety of the expression 
is suited to the force of the reasoning. 1. Instead of 
saying, but hieroglyphics, the learned writer says, for 
hieroglyphics ; which not expressing an illation, but im- 
plying a reason, obscures the argument he would illus- 
trate. 2. Hesays, Hieroglyphics, as words, seem to have 
stood for sounds. Just before he said, hieroglyphics 
stood for words on sounds. Here they are as words, or 
like words, and seem to stand vor sound. What are we 
to take them for? are words sound? or, do they stand 
for sound ? He has given us our choice. But we go on. 
3. For, he corroborates this seeming truth by an instance, 
in which the possibility of its standing for a sound is made 
a proof of its so doing. J¢ micnr-(says he) have 
been agreed that the figure of a crocodile mMiGHY 

stand, Sc. 

~ - But he is less diffident in what follows. Zhe children 
of the priests were early taught thatthe figure of a 
crocodile stood for such a sound, and if they did not 
know the meaning of the sound, it would certainly stand 
with them for a sound. "This indeed is an anecdote : 
but where did he learn that the children, before they 
could decipher the sounds of their own language, were 
taught hieroglyphics? ‘Till now, hieroglyphics, when 
got into exclusive hands, were understood to be reserved 
for those instructed in high and mysterious science. But 
Ict us suppose that they were taught to children amongst 
their first elements: yet even then, as we shall see ek 
the 
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Notes.]/ OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 379 


the nature of the thing, thev could never stand as marks 


for words or sounds. When a child is taught the power . 


of letters, he learns that the letters, which compose one 
word, malice, for instance, express the sownd; which, 
naturaily arising from a combination of the several powers 
ofeach letter, shews him that the letters stand for such a 
sound or word. But when he is taught that the figure or 
picture of a crocodile signifies malice, he is naturally and 
necessarily conceives (though he knows not the meaning 
of the word) that it stands for some thing, signified by 
that word, and not for a sound: because there is no 
natural connexion between figure and a sound, as there 
is between jigure and a ¢hing, And the only reason why 
the word malice intervenes, in this connexion, is because 
of the necessity of the use of words to distinguish things, 
and rank them into sorts. But the veriest child could 
never be so simple as to conceive that, when he was told 
the figure of a beast with four short legs and a long tail 
signified madice, that it signified the sound of malice: any 
more than if ue were told it signified a crocodile, that it 
signified the sound of the word crocedile. The truth is, 
the ignorant often mistake words for things, but never, 
things for words: that is, they frequenily mistake the 
name ot a thing for its nature: and rest contented in 
the knowledge which that gives them: Like him who, on 
the sight of a pictured elephant, inquiring what the 
creature was, on his being answered, that it was the 
great Czar, asked no further, but weut away well satis- 
fied in his acquaintance with that illustrious Stranger. 
Yet I apprehend he did not understand his informer to 
mean that it signified only the sound of that word. 
Perhaps the learned writer will object, that the cases 
are different; that the elephant was a mere picture, and 
the crocodile a sign or mark. But I have shewn at large 
that the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics were at first mere 
pictures; and that all the alteration they received, in be- 
coming marks, was only the having their general use of 
conveying knowledge rendered more extensive and expe- 
ditious, more mysterious and profound ; while they still 
centinued to be the marks of things. 

To proceed; our author considers next what he ap- 
prehends may be thought an objection to his opinion. 
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And though (says he) it may be said that, in this case, 
where different nations of different languages agree on 
common characters, that stand for certain things they 
agree on, that then such figures. stand for things. To 
which he answers, This will be allowed; but then they 
stand for sounds too, that is, the sounds in each language 
that signify such things. He who can grant so much, 
cand without injury to his system, need be under no fear 
of ever giving his adversary advantages. He may, if he 
pleases, say next, when disputing about the colour of 
an object,—that it ts black, willbe allowed; but then it 
is white too. Vora mark for things can no more be a 
mark for sounds, than black can be white. The reason 
is the same in both cases; one quality or property ex- 
cludes the cther: thus, if hieroglyphic marks stand for 
things, and ere used as Common characters by various 
nations differing in speech and language, they cannot 
stand for sounds; because these men express the same 
thing by different sounds ; unless, to remove this dith- 
culty, he will go farther, and say, not, as he did before, 
that one hieroglyphic word (to use his own language) 
stood for one sound, but, that it stands for an hundred. 
Again, if hieroglyphic marks stand for sownds, they cannot 
stand for ¢hings : not those things which are not signified 
by such sounds ; this he himself will allow: nor yet, I 
attirm, for those which are thus signified; because it is 
the sound which stands for the thing signified by the 
sound, and not the hieroglyphic mark. Lut all this 
mistake proceeded trom another, namcly, ¢hat worps 
stand both for sounds and things, which we now come 
to. For he concludes thus, So that these figures (viz. 
hieroglyphics) stand not for things alone, but, as 
worps, for sounds and things. An unhappy illustration ! 
which has all the defects, both in point of meaning and 


expression, that a proposition can well have. Tor, if 


by words, be meant articulated sounds, then the expres- 
sion labours in the sense, as affirming, that sounds stand 
for sounds. And that he meant so is possible, because 
in the beginning of the passage quoted, he uses words 
for articulate sounds.— Hieroglyphics, says he, stood for 
words or sounds, But if, by words, he meant letters, 
(and that he might mean so is possible likewise, for he 
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presently afterwards uses words in that sense too—ZJZiero- 
glyphics, as words, says he, seem to stand for sounds) 
then the proposition is only false: the plain truth being 
this, letters stand for sounds only; which sounds they 
uaturally produce ; as sounds arbitrarily denote things. 
But to be a little more particular ; as in this “dis: 
tinction lies the judginent which is to be’ made, : if ever 


it be rightly made, of the controversy between us. All 


this confusion of counter- -reasoning proceeds, as we ob- 
served: before, First, from not reflecting that letters, 
which «stand for: words, have not, and “hicroalyphics, 
which stand for things, once Aad not, an arbitrary, but 
a natural desiznation For, as the powers of letters natu- 
rally produce words or sounds, so the figures of hierogly- 
phics naturally signify things: either more simply, by 
representation, or more artific lally by analogy : Secondly, 
from his not considering, that as we cannot think nor 
converse about’ things either accurately or intelligibly 
without words, ‘so their intervention becomes necessary 
in explaining the marks of things. But therefore, to make 
hieroglyptics the marks of sounds, because sounds ac- 
aepeuy things, would be as absurd as to make letters 
the marks of things, because things accompany sounds. 
‘And who, before ourauthor, would say that letters sig- 
nified things as well as sounds ? unless he.had a mind to 
confound all meaning. If he chose to instruct, or even 
to be understood, he would say, that letters naturally 
produced sounds or words ; and that words arbitrarily 
denoted things: and had onr autbor spoken the sane 
intelligible language, and told us that hieroglyphics nar 
turally expressed ‘things, and that things were arbitrarily 


denoted by words, ‘he would indeed have spared both of 


us the present trouble ; but then he had said notning 
new. As it is, I. cannot but suspect that this lear ned 
writer, though he had been in Egypt, yet found his hie- 
roglyphics at home, and mistook these tor the 1 -gyptian. 
No other agrecing with his description of picture cha- 
racter's standing for sounds, but that foolish kind of redus- 
writing called by the polite vulgar, huierogluphics, the 
childish amusement of the illiterate ; in which, imdeed, 
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sense as well as things. Nor is Dr. Pococke the only 
poltte writer who has fallen into this. ridiculous mistake. 
See a paper called Tur Wortp, N° XXIV. 


P. 131. {S] It may not be improper, in this place, 
just to take notice of one of the strangest fancies, that 
ever got possession of the pericranium of an Antiquary. 
It is this, that the Chinese borrowed their real charac- 
ters or hieroglyphic marks from the Egyptians. ‘The 
author of it expresses his conccit in this manner— 
“ Linguam autem primitivam & barbaram vel puram, 
vel saltem parum immutatam, et politam gyptiorum 
consuetudine, retinere poterant [Sinenses,] et solum hoc 
sibi ab ipsis DERIVARE, ET ADOPTAKE SCRIBENDI 
GENUS, ratione habita non ad linguam Aeyptiacam, sed 
unice ad ideas his Characteribus expressas, quos et ser- 
monis sui nativi, immo etiam et lingue suz syllabis sepa- 
ratim sumptis eodem tempore applicaverunt.” -De Inser. 
fEgyptica Epist. p. 53. Authore Turbervil. Needham. 

. . From what hath been observed of the nature and origin 
of a REAL CHARACTER in general, supported by what 
the Chinese tell us of the very high antiquity of theirs, 
itis impossible to fix upon any period of time when the 
Egyptians (whether invited, or simply enabled by their 
improvements in navigation and commerce to penetrate 
into China) could find this highly policied people without 
a real character. | 

The question then will be, What possible inducements 
the Chinese could have to exchange their real characters 
for the Egyptian? Benefit by this change they could 
reccive none, because one real character is just as good 
as another: And men at their ease, are rarely disposed 
to change native for foreign, but with the prospect of 
some advantage. To this it may be said, “ that one 
alphabetic character likewise is just as good as another: 
and yet nothing has been more common than for one 
nation to change its own alphabet for the alphabet of 
another.” An instance, without doubt, very apposite. 
To change the shapes of four and twenty letters is but 
a morning’s work; and I suppose a small share of ci- 
vility and complaisance might go thus far, saan 
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neighbours. But. to throw away a million of old marks, 
and to have a million of xew to learn, 1s an amusement 
of quite another nature. I apprehend, that such a pro- 
posal (had the Egyptians made it, with an offer of all 
their learning along with it) would kave much alarmed 
the indolent unenterprising temper of the Chinese: _ But 
the Critic seems to think, that an old character, like ar 
old coat, -would be willingly exchanged fora new one. 
Alas! Time and Antiquity, which make such havock with 
the muddy -vesturcs of decay, give a new gloss, as well 
as a:stronger texture, to the spiritual clothing of ideas. 
And .if their old characters were like any old coat, it 
must be such a one as Settle wore in Elysium; which, 
as the: Poet sings, had, togetaer-with its owner, ces 
a new: lustre in this its state of beatification : i 
All as the Vest; appear’d:the Wearer’s frame, — ” 
“* Oldin new state, another yet the same.” 

'- The truth is, the Chinese, who have preserved spe- 
cimens of all the various revolutions in their ‘real cha- 
racters, have the highest veneration for the most ancient. 
Now-is it possible to conceive that a people, thus cir- 
cumstanced and disposed, should part with their native 
characters, the gift of their Demi-gods and Heroes, to 
receive others, of the same sort, ‘from strangers : re- 
commendable for no advantage which their own did not 
possess, and partaking of all the inconveniencies to which 
their own were subject. fad the Lgyptiaas indeed 
offered them an ALPHABET (which, were they disposed 
to be so communicative, we know, they bad it in their 
power to do, at what time soever it can be reasonably 
supposed they first visited the coasts of China), the offer 
had been humane, and, without doubt, the benefit had 
been gratefully accepted. But that the Egyptians did 
nothing of all this, appears from the Chinese being 
without an ALPHABET to this very day. And yet I am 
persuaded, it was the confounding of these two things, 


‘one of which was practicable and useful, the other useless 
and impracticable, I mean the communication of an 


Alphabet, which was common in the ancient world ; and 
the communication of a real Character, which was never 
heard of till now,—I say, it was the confounding of 
these two Fates that gave birth to this strange gre 
ne thes © A 
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And then the similitude of shape between the Egyptian 
and the Chinese marks, was thought. to complete the 
discovery. The Letter-writer did not seei to reflect, 
that the shapes of real characters, atter great improve- 
ments made in them by a long course of time, such ~as 
the Egyptian and the Chinese, must uecds have a creat 
resemblance, whether the characters were formed by 
ANALOGY Or INSTITUTION. In the first. case, nature 
made the resemblance, as being the common archetype 
to both nations. © In the latter, xecessity, for only straight 
and crooked lines being employed to form these marks, 
there must needs arise from a combination of such lines 
infinitely varied, .a striking resemblance between: the 
real characters ot two people, though most distant 
in genius and situation. But the folly, which such 
Conjectures; are apt to fall into, is, that, if the forms 
of the marks be alike, the powers must be alike also. 
What is here said will enable us likewise to appreciate 


another ingenious contrivance of one AL. de Guignes, of 


the Academy Royal of Inscriptions, &c. to get to the 
same discovery. Upon a supposition of the truth of 
what I had laid down, that the first Egyptian alphabet 
was taken from their hieroglyphic characters *, this Aca- 
demician fell to work, to ANALYSE, as he terms it, the 
* Chinese characters ; when to his great surprise, he found, 
that their contents were only a certain number of 
LETTERS belonging to the Oriental //phubets, packed 
up, as it were, for carriage: which, when taken out, 
developed, and put in order, formed an Egyptian or 
Phenician word, that expressed the idea for which the 
Chinese real Characier stood, as its Representatives. 
How precarious, and of how little solidity this fancitul 
Analysis is, may be unacrstood by all who have scen 
these Chinese marks and Oriental alphabets ; both of 

metey which 


* M. Warburton avoit pensé que le premier Alphabet avoit em- 
prunté ses elemens des Hieroglyphes méines ; et M, I’ Abbé Barthes 
Iemy avoit mis cette excellente théorie dans un plus grand jour, en 
placant sur une colonne diverses lettres Aigyptiennes, en corres- 
pondance avec les Ilieroglyphes qui les avoient produits. On }ouvoit 
done presumer que les gypticns avotent communiqué aux Chinois 
Tes caracteres que je venois de decouvrir, mais quils les regardoient 
eux-mémes alors comme des signes Hiereglyphiques, & non comme 
des lettres proprement dites——De Origine des Ubinols, p. 63, 64. 
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which consist of the same straight and curve lines va- 
riously combined; so that it ‘cannot be otherwise but 
that in every Chinese mark should be found, that is, 
easily imagined, a composition of any alphabetic letters 
which the profound Decipherer stands in need of. But 
the pleasantry of the conceit lies here, that though the 
Chinese have alphabetic characters (which this ingenious 
Author has, with great astonishment, now first disco- 
vered) yet they themselves know nothing of the matter, 
as he at the same time has assured us*. 

I might likewise insist upon this scheme’s labouring 
under the saine absurdity with M. Needham’s. For 
though when M. de Guignes speaks of that part of the 
Chinese real character whose marks are symbolic, or 
formed upon analogy, p. 71, 72. he is willing to have it 
believed (what his title-page enounces), thot China was 
inhabited by an Egyptian Colony, which carried along 
with them the Hieroglyphics they now use: yet where~ 
he examines that other part, consisting of arbitrary 
marks, or marks by institution, p. 64 & seq. he supposes 
them, as we see above, communicated to the Chinese 
by the Egyptians. On powveit donc presumer (says he) 
gue les Lgyptiens avoient communiqué aus Chinsis les 
caractéres que je venois de decoucrir. . 

- To conelude, the learned world abounds with dis- 
coveries of this kind. They have all one common Orici- 
nal; the old inveterate error, that a similitude of customs 
and manners, amongst the various tribes of mankind 
most remote from one another, must needs arise trom 
some communication. Whereas human nature, without 
any other help, will, in the same circumstances, always 


exhibit the same appearances. 


P. 131. [fT] L’Alphabeth Ethiopien est de tous ceux 
que Yon connoit qui tient encore des Hieroglyphes. 
Fourmont, Reflexions Crit. sur les Hist. des Anc. 


# Les caracteres Chinoise dans l’etat od nous les avons a present, 
constituent trois sortes de caracteres; I’Mpistolique ou aLPiaBe- 
TIQUE, le hieroglyphique & le symbolique; c’est un nouveau rapport 
des plus singuliers avec I’gypte, qui n'a pore Clé connu yusque a 
present, QUE LES CHiINOIS -EUXMEMES IGNORENT, eC qul me Jette 
dans le plus grand ¢tonnement, un examen attentif—me la fait con- 
noitre, &c. Mem. de Lit, Tom, 20. p. 15. : 
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Peuples, tom. sec. p, 501. Nircher illustrates this mat- 
ter in his account of the Coptic alphabet. But as on 
his system every thing that relates to Evypt is a mystery, 
the shapes and names of the letters of their alphabet we 
may expect to find full of profound wisdom: yet, me- 
thinks, nothing could be more natural, than for a people 
long used to hieroglyphic characters, to employ the most 
celebrated of them, when they invented an alphabet, in 
forming the letters of it: and if the Chinese, who yet 
want an alphabet, were now to make one, it is not to be 
doubted but they would use the most venerable of their 
characteristic marks for the letters of it. However, let 
_us hear Kircher for the fact’s sake :—Ita Egyptiis natura 
comparatuin fuit, ut quemadmodum nihil. in omnibus 
eorun iistitutis sine mysterio peragebatur, ita & in 
lingua communi, uti ex alphabeto eorundem, mysteriosa 
literarum institutione ita concinnato, ut nulla feré in 
eodem litera reconditorum sacramentorum non_undiqua- 
que plena reperirctur, patet. De primevis /Sgypti- 
orum literis varies diverscruin sunt opiniones. Osnzes 
tamen in hoc consentiunt, plerasgue ev sacrorum anima- 
lium forma, wrcessu, aliurungue corporis partium sitibus 
§ symrietrio desumptas. Ita Demetrius Phalereus, qui 
septein vocales assignans, septem Diis consecratas, ait, 
ceeteras ex animalium forma desumptas. Eusebius ad- 
struit idem.—Theatr. Hierogl. p. 42. tom. iil. of his 
CEdip. Atzypt. As for this fancy, mentioned by Deme- 
trius Phatereus, it had a very differcnt original from 
what Kircher supposes; being only an enigmatic inti- 
mation of the different natures of vowels aud consonants. 
The latter being brute sounds without the aid of the 
former, by which they are as it were animated. 


P. 131. [U] The very learned and illustrious author 
of a work ‘intitled, Recueil d’Antiquités Egyptiennes, 
Etrusques, Grecques et tomaines, vol. I. M. the Count 
Caytus, alter having confuted the idle conjectures of 
certain learned men concerning the contents of a sepul- 
chral linen, marked over with Egyptian alphabetic cha- 
racters, proceeds thus:-—Il me semble qu’on tireroit de 
plus grands avantages de ce monument, si au lieu de 
s‘obstincr a percer ces tCnébres,.on tachoit, de remonter 
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par son moyen a Vorigine de lécriture, et d’en suivre le 
developpement et les provres: si l'un cherchoit enfin 4 
conno:tre la forme des anciennes lettres, et le pays oi 
Yon a commencé a les employer. Ces questions et tant 
d'autres semblables ne pourront jamais étre eclaircies par 
les temoignazes des auteurs Grecs et Latins.. Souyent 
peu instruits des antiqnités de leur pays, ils n’ont fait 
que recueillir des traditions incertaines, et multiplier des 
doutes, auxquels en prefereroit volontiers ignorance la 
plus profonde: c’est aux monumens qu’on doit recourir, 
Quand ils parleront clairement, il faudra bien que les 
anciens autcurs s’accordent avec eux.’ Avant le com- 
mencement de ce siécle on ne connoissoit point l’ecriture 
courante des Evypuens, et plusieurs critiques la confon- 
doient tantdt avec cclle des anciens Hebreux, et tantdt 
avec les hicroglyphes; mais depuis cette epoque il nous 
est venu plusieurs tragmens, qui ont fixé nos idées; et il 
faut espérer que de nouvelles recherches nous en procure- 
ront un plus grand nombre. Conservons avec soin des 
restes si précieux, et tachons de les mettre en ceuvre, en 


suivant exemple de celui des modernes, qui a repandu 


les plus grandes lumicres sur la question de l’antiquité 
des lettres. MM. Warburton a detruit Verreur ot Von 
etoit que les prétres Egyptiens avoient inventé les hicro- 
glyphes pour cacher leur science: il a distingué trois 
epoques principales dans l'art de se communiquer les 
idées par ecrit : sous la premiere, l’ecriture n’etoit qu’une 
simple representation des objets, une veritable peinture ; 
sous la seconde, elle ne consistoit qu’en hieroglyphes, 
c’est-A-dire, en une peinture abrégée, qui, par exemple, 
au lieu de representer un objet entier, n’en representoit 


- qu’une partie, un rapport, &c. Enfin sous Ja troisieme 


epoque, les hieroglyphes altérés dans leurs traits devin- 
rent les élémens d’une écriture courante: M. Warburton 
auroit pi mettre cette exccllente theorie 4 portée de tout 
le monde, en placant dans une premiere coloimne une 
suite d’hieroglyphes, et dans une seconde les lettres qui 
en sont dérivées ; mais sans doute que les bornes quil 
setoit prescrites ne lui ont pas permis d'entrer dans ce 
detail. Quoi qu'il soit, tous ceux qui recherchent lor 
gine des arts et des connoissances humaines, peuvent 
verificr le systéme du scavant Anglois, et se convaincre 
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que les Icttres Ezypticnnes ne sont que des hicroglyphes 
deguisés. Nous avons assez de sccours pour entreprendre 
cet examin. Les recucils des antiquaires oftrent plu- 
sieurs monumens Egyptiennes charsés d’hieroglyphes : 
et la seule bande de toile quel’on public ici (PI. N°® 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25.] sufhroit pour donner une idée de 
Pécriture courante—de s’assurer que Valphabet de la 
langue Feyptienne emanoit des hicroalyphes, il suftira 
d'aveir un assez crande quantité Ges lettres isolées, et de 
comparcr avec 3 figures représenteées sur les monumens 
Egyptiens. Or je puis asstirer que l'on appercevra 
entr’elles Ja liaison i plas intime, et les rapports les plus 
sensibles ; et pour s’en convaincre, on n’a qu’d jetter les 
yeux sur le N° I. de la XXNVI. planche. ~J’y ai- fait 
graver sur une premiere colomne une suite d'hieroglyphes 
tirés la pltipart des cbelisques, et dans une colomne 
correspondante, les lettres Kgyptiennes qui viennent de 


_ces hieroglypbes. On trouvera, par exemple, que le 


premicr hicroglyphe representant une barque, a produit 
un element decriture, dont !a valeur a ptt varier, sui- 
vant les points ou les traits Cont il etoit affecté: que le 
troisieme hieroglyph, qu'on croit ¢tre limage d’une porte, 
en perdant son arrondissement a forme la lettre qui lu 
est paralléle ; que Ja figure d’homme ou (animal accrou- 
pic au N° 4. es st devenue une lettre qui ne conserve que 


~_ Tes linéamens du symbole original ; enfin que le serpent 


fizuré si souvent sur les monumens Egypticns, N° 19. 
svest changé cn un caracttre qui retiac3 encore aux 
veux les sinuosités de ce repthe. On trouvera aussi que 


Yautres hicroglyplies, tels que le 2. Je 5. le 6. le 31, le. 


13, &c. ont passé dans lecrittre courente, sans éprou- 


. ver le moindre chanzement. Au reste, ce nest Ici 


que le leger essai d'une operation qui pourroit étre 
poussée plus lom, et dans laquelle on appercevroit 
peutctre des rapports différens de ceux que j'ai éta- 
blis entre certaines lettres Egyptiennes prouve visible- 


ment leur origine; ct plus i] est approfondi, plus i. 


sert a confirmer le sentiment de MM. Warburton, 
p- 69. . Thus far this fearncd person, J have borrowed 
the scheme he refers to, and the reader will find it 
marked, Plate VII. 


P. 132. 
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_ P. 132. [X] M. Voltaire, in a discourse intitled, 
Nouveau plan de l’ifistoire de l’Esprit humain, speak- 
ing of the Chinese printing, which is an impression from 
a solid block, and not by movable types, says they have 
not adopted the latter method, owt of attachment to their. 
old usayes—On sait que cette Imprimerie est une gra- 
vure sur des planches de bois. L’Art de graver les 
caractéres mobiles et de fonte, beaucoup supérieure 4 
la leur, n’a pomt encore été adopté par eur, TANY 118 


SONT ATTACHES A LEURS ANCIENS USAGES, Now I. 


desire to know of M. Voltaire, how it was possible for 
them to adopt the method of a Font of types or movable 
characters, unless they ha: an alphabet. ‘Vhat they had 
no such, M. Voltaire very well knew, as he gives us to 
understand, in the same piace. Lart de faire connoitre 
ses idées par lecriture, qui devroit n’étre qu’une methode 
tres simple, est chez eux ce quiils ont de plus difficile ; 
chaque mot a des charactéres differens: un savant 4 la 
Chine est celui qui connoit le plus de ces caractéres, 
et quelques uns sont arrivés a la vieillesse avant que de 
savoir bien écrire. Would not Caslon or Baskerville be 
finely employed to make a font of letters for this people, 
who have so many millions of real characters? But this 
historian of men and manners goes on in the same ramnb- 
hing incolierent manner, and so he can but discredit the 
Jewish history he cares little for the rest. —Qui leur donne 
une superiorité recone sur tous ceux qui raportent 
Porigine des autres nations, ¢’est quon n'y voit aucun 
prodige aucune prediction, aucune méme de ces four- 
beries politiques que nous attribuons aux Fondateurs des 
autres Etats, execpté peut-Ctre ce qu’on a impute a 
Four, d’avoir fait accroire qu il avoit va ses Loix ecrites 
sur le dos d'un serpent ailé. Cette imputation meme 
fait voir quion connaissait Vecriture avant oli, Enofin, 
ce nest pas 4 nous, au bout de notre Occident, a con- 
tester Jes archives d'une nation que etait toute polic¢e 
quand nous n’etions que des Sauvages—Tirst, China has 
the advantage of the western world, because the lounders 
of its religious policy employed neither Miracles nor 
Prophecies, nor the Founders of its civil policy state 
tricks and cheats, like other Leaders. And yet he 1s 
forced, Lefore the words are well out of his mouth, to 
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- own that Foi pretended to have seen his laws written 


upon the back of a winged Serpent: and one can hardly 
think that Fobhi now gotten into so good a train would 
stop there. Secondly, By this, however, the historian 
gains (and he bids us observe it) a very early date for 

writing amongst the Chinese, whereas in trut! h they have 
no writing in the sense the historian gives to the word, 
even at this day: and as for f lieroglyphic Characters, all 
nations had them from the inost,early times, and as soon 
as men began to associate. Thirdly, We barbarians of 
yesterday must not pretend, he. says, o contradict the 
records of this ancient nation. And w hy not, I pray, 
when superior Science has enabled this upstart people of 
the West to detect the falseliood of the Records of 
Egypt, a nation w hich pretended to as high antiquity as 
the Chinese? This they have done, and, mE suppose, to 
the good liking of our historian, if ever he bas heard of 
the names of Scaliger and Petavius, of Usher and 
Marsham. 


PY 32 [TY] —"AdrAa yap 2 povoyv Alyum lian of Aoyimwralor, 
zpos dt, ual Tv aAAwy Bapbapwr, d005 Qidccoping wpix inary 
70 cuuorixey £1005 PCnAwoay: Gack yey xas "Tdavbegay Tay 
EKYOQN Baoiria, Kc. Clem. Alex. Strom. |. v. p. 567, 
Thus this learned Father ; who being in the general pre- 


- judice that hicroglyphics were a late art, invented by 


philosophic men, to secrete their knowledge, expresses 
himself accordingly, écos gsdocogias wpexoneav: and yet, 
methinks, the story he tells of the Scytiitan king might 
have directed hin to ancther original. —Eustathius says 
the same thing : Oi dé yt WAKO‘, OTTOLoY Th KO O1 i Avyurrlioy 
éxrotay, Sava Thy a bepoyauoerles xh Avrrds dt Kap axlrp2s is 
enpaciay oy rays iCarorlo, Btw at a3tob xada “a5 TWy TIVES 
Us epov Luvbs Vy Er npucesvoy a ibsrov erdwra tive xab wodvedn 


ypempcla Eccuala éyleagovles. In iliad. vi. ver. 108, 


P. 133. [Z] In judging only from the nature of things, 
and without the surer light of ‘Revelation, one should be 
apt to embrace the opinion ot Diodorus Siculus [lib. i] 
and Vitruvius (hb. 1. cap. 1. | teat the first Men lived, 
for scine time, in woods and caves, after the manner of 
beasts, uttering only coniused and indistinct noises ; tl 
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associating for mutual assistance, they came, by de- 
grees, to use articulate sounds, mutually agreed upon, 
for the arbitrary signs or marks of those ideas in the 
mind of the speaker, which he wanted to communicate 
to the hearer. Hence the diversity of languages ; for it 
is confessed on all hands, that speech is not innate. 
This is so natural an account of the original of lancuage, 
and so unquestioned by Antiquity, that Gregory Nyssen 
fadcer. Eunomiun, libs xii.] a father of the church, and 
Richard Simon [/ist. Crit. du Vieux Test. \ib. i. cap. 
14 & 15. lid. ili. cap. 21.] a priest of the Oratory, have 
both endeavoured to support this hypothesis: and yet, 
methinks, they should have known better; Scripture 
plainly informing us, that /enguage had a different ori- 
ginal, This was just the case of Sacririces. It is 
very easy to conccive, that one sort arose naturally 
from the sense of gratitude to our Divine Benefactor, 
and the other from a sense of our demerit towards him 


‘(as will be shewn hereafter); yet it is certain they were 


of divine appointment. In this indeed the two cases 
differ; language, I believe, had, for its sole original, 
divine instruction; whereas sacrifices amongst many 
people were certainly of human invention, and unde- 
rived from tradition. But to return to the subject of 
Janguage. It is strange, as I say, that these learned 
men should not have been better informed. We see, 


by Scripture, that God instructed the first man, im re- 


ligion. And can we believe, le would not at the same 
time teach him dangwage, so necessary to support the in- 
tercourse between man and his Maker? For Quietism 
is a thing of modern growth; this, with Mysticism of all 
kinds, is the issue of that wantonness which makes ta- 
vourcd man grow tired of his two great blessings, REA- 
son and LaNGUAGE.W—If it be said, Man might gain 
language by the use of reason, 1 reply, so might he 
gain religion likewise : and that much easier and sooner, 
Again, when God created man, he made woman tor his 
companion and associate; but the only means of en- 
joying this benefit is the use of speech. Can we think 
that God wou!d leave them to themselves, to get out of 
the forlorn condition of brutality as they could? But 
there is more than a probable support tor this opinion. 
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Tf I am net much mistaken, we have the express testi- 
mony of Moses, that Gud did indeed teach nen lan- 
guage: It is where he tells us, that God brought every 
beust of the field, andevery. fowl of the air, unto Adam, 
to sce what he would call them: and whatsoever Adam 
called ecery hving creature, that was the name ther 7 
And Adam gave nuns to all cattle, and 'to the owl of 
the air, and to ever ‘y beast of the field. Gen. ii. 19, 20. 
Here, by a common figure of speech, instead of directly 
relating the fact, that God tauglit men language, the 
historian represents it, by shewing God in the act of 
doing it, in a particular mode of information ; and that, 
the most apposit ¢ we can conccive, namely, elementary 
instruction, in the giving names to substances; such as 
those with which Adam was to be most conversant, and 
which therefore joan need of being distinguished each by 
its proper name: How familiar an image do these words 
convey of a learner of his rudiments—And God 
brought ecery beast, &c. to Adam, to sre what he weuld 
‘call them. Ina word, the prophet’s manner of relating 
this important fact, has, in my opinion, an uncommon 
elegance. Lut men of warm imaginations overlooked 


this! obvious and natural meaning to ramble atter forced . 


and mysterious senses, stich as this, that Adam gave to 
every creature a nanie eCrpressice of ts nature. From 
which fantastic interpretation, all the wild visions of 
Hutchinson, and his cabalistic followers, scein to have 
arisen. Nor are the Vreethinkers much behind them in 
absurditics. “ Some,” says Tindal, ‘ would be ainost 
‘* apt to imagine that the vuthor of the book of Gene- 
sis thought that words had ideas a fixed to 
them, and not by consent; otherwise, say they, how 
can we account for his supposing that God brought 
all animals before Adam, as soon as he was created, 
to give them names; and that whatsoever ddam 
ae d every living creature, ts was the name there- 
Koo 0T Fae [Christianity as old as the Creation, 8vo. ed. 
p- easa But though Moses thought no such thing, I 
can tell him of one who did: A’ very ancient writer, 
and frequently quoted by the men of this tribe to con- 
front with Moses, I mean Hrroporus; who not only 
thought this, but thought still more absurdly, that Cai 
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had words naturally affixed to them. See the famous 


tale of Psammetichus and his two boys, lib. ii, Tow 
would these inen have rejoiced to catch Moses at the 
same advantage!—To conclude From what hath been 
said, it appears, that God taught man, language: yet 
we caunot reasonably suppose it to be any other than 
what served his present use: after this, he was able of 
himself to improve and enlarge it, as his future occasions 


should require: consequently the first language must ~ 


needs be very poor and narrow. 


P. 135. [AA] “ How many commands did God give 
his Prophets, which, if taken according to the letter, 
seem unworthy of God, as making them act like mad- 
** meu or idiots? As for instance, the prophet Lsaiah 
walked for three years together naked jor a sign; 
“ Jeremian is commanded to carry his girale as far as 
“* Euphrates,—to make bands and yokes, &c.—¥zekiel 
“is commanded to draw Jerusalem on a tile, &c. &c.” 
[Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 229.] 
The prophet Jeremiah (says a learned writer) is erdered 
to buy a girdle, &c.—He is also sent about with yokes— 
Ezekiel besieges a pan-tile-—He shaves his head and 


beard.— No reasonable man can believe these actions - 


were really performed. See Dissertation on the History 
and Character of Dalaam. 


P. 135. [BB] —Quemadmodum autem vidit in visi- 
onibus { Propheta] quod jussus fuerit [Ezech. cap. viii.) 
fodere in pariete, ut inware et videre posset, quid intus 
faciant, quod foderit, per foramen ingressus tuerit, et 


' viderit id quod vidit; ita quoque id quod dictum est ad 


eum. £¢t tu sume tibi laterem, Kc. [Ezech. cap. iv.] 
quod item alibi ei dictum legitur, Novaculam hanc ton- 
soriam cape tibi, [Ezech. cap. v.] ita, inquam, ista omnia 
in visione prophetia facta sunt, ac vidit, vel visum fuit 
ipsi, se ista opera facere, que ipsi precipicbantur. 
Absit enim ut Deus prophetas suos stultis vel  ebris 
similes reddat, cosque stultorum aut furlosorum actiones 
faccre jubeat. More Nev. p. i. cap. 46. But here the au- 
thor’s reasoning is defective,—because what Lzekiel saw 
in the chambcrs of imagery in his eighth chapter was in 

vision, 
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vision, therefore his delineation of the plan of the siege, 
and the shaving his beard, in the fourth and fitth chap- 
ters, were likewise in vision. But to make this ilation 
logical, it is necessary that the circumstance in the 
eighth, and the circumstances in the fourth and fifth, be 
shewn to be specifically the same; but examine them, 
and we shall find them very different : that in the eighth 
was to shew the Prophet the excessive idolatry of Jeru- 
‘salem, by a sight of the very idolatry itself; those in the 
fourth and fifth, were to convey the will of God, by the 
Prophet to the people, in a symbolic action. Now in 
the first case, as we have shewn above, the information 
was properly by vision, and fully answered the purpose, 
namely, the Prophets information; but, in the latter, 
a vision had been improper; for a vision to the prophet 
was of itself no information to the people. 


P. 137. [CC] The general moral, which is of great 
-importarice, and is inculcated with all imaginable force, 
is, that weak and worthless men are ever most forward 
to thrust themselves into power; while the wise and good 
decline rule, and prize their native ease and freedom 
above all the equipage and trappings of grandeur. The 
vanity of base men in power is taught in the fifteenth 
verse, and the ridicule of that vanity is inmitably marked 
out in those circumstances ; where the bramble is made 
to bid his new subjects, who wanted no shadow, to come 
and put their trust in his, who had none; and that, in 
case of disobedience, le would send out from himself a 
Jire that should devour the cedars of Lebanen, whenas 
the fire of brambles, and such like trash, was short and 
momentary even to a proverb, amongst the Easterns.— 


TinDAL, speaking of the necessity of the application of 
Teason to scripture, in order to a right understanding of 


those passages in the Old Testament, where God 
speaks, or is spoken of, after the manner of men, as 
being jealous, angry, repentant, reposing, &c. (Modes 
of expression very apposite, where the subject is God's 
mora! government of the world; very necessary, where 
it is his civil government of a particular people.) Tin- 
dal, I say, brings this in, amongst his instances— 
Wine, that cheereth God and man; as if Jotham had 
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meant God, the governor of the universe; when all, 
who can read antiquity, must see his meaning to be, 
that wine cheereth hero-gods and common men. For 
Jotham is here speaking to an idolatrous city, which 
ran a whoring after Baalim, and made Baalberith their 
god; a god sprung from amongst men, as may be partly 
collected from his name, as well as from divers other 
circumstances of the story. But cur critic, who could 
not see the sense, it is certain, saw nothing of the beauty 
of the expression; which contains one of the finest 
strokes of ridicule in the whole apologue, so much 
abounding with them; and iasinuates to the Sheche- 
mites the vanity and pitiful original of their idolatrous 
gods, who were thought to be, or really had been, re- 
reshed with wine. Hesiod tells us, in a similar ex- 
pression, that the vengeance of the “fates pursued the 
crimes of gods and men: 


Ai; ANAPON re OEOQN te wapaslacias ipimscas, 

Oudercle Anyecs Seat desvote x oAo10, 

Tesy Y aro Ti dower xaxny Ors Osis act. 
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P. 137. [DD] Judges ix. 7. Cottins, the author of 
the Scheme of Jiteral ‘Prophecy considered, speaking of 
Dean Sherlock’s interpretation of Gen. iil. 15. says— 
“ What the Dean just now said is nothing but an aryu- 
“ iment from the pretended absurdity of the literal sense, 
“ that supposes the most plam matter of fact to be 
“© fable, or parable, or allegory; though it be suited to 
“the notions of the Ancients, zho thought that beasts 
“ had, in the first ages UA the world, the use of speech, 
“* agreeable to what is related in the Bible of Balaam’s 
“* ass, and told after a semple historical manner, like all 
« the relutions in the Old Testament, wherein there is 
€ nothing savours of allegory, and every thing is plainly 
“and simply erposed.” p. 234. By this it appears that 
Mr. Collins thought that fable, parable, and allegory, 
were the same mode of speech, whereas they are very 
different modes. A fable was a story familiarly told, 
without any pretended foundation of fact, with design to 
persuade the hearers of some truth in question; a pa- 
rable was the same kind of story, more obscurely de- 
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livered; an allegory was the relation of a real fact, 
delivered in symbolic terms: Of this kind was:the story 
of the FALL: a real fact, told allegorically. According 
to Mr. Collins, it is a fable to be understood literally, 
because 7¢ was suited to the notions of the ancients, who 
thought that beasts had, in the first ages of the world, 
the use of speech. By the Ancients he must mean, if he 
means any thing to the purpose, those of the Mosaic 
age: and this will be news. His authority is, in truth, 
an authentic one! Itis Balaam’s ass.— Aereeable, says 
he, to what is related in the Bible of Balaam’s ass, and 
told after a simple historical manner. Now the Bible, 
to which he so confidently appeals, expressly tells us, 
that Balaain had the gift of prophecy; that an angel in- 
tervened; and that God Almighty opened the ass’s 
mouth. But however he 1s pleased to conceal the mat- 
ter, he. had a much better proof that the Ancients 


thought beasts had the use of speech in the jirst ages of 


the world than Balaam’s ass; and that was Esop’s 
Fasres. And this might have led him rather to the 
story of Jotham, so plainly and simply exposed, that, 
had not only the serpent, but the tree of knowledge 
likewise spoken, he could have given a good account of 
the matter, by Jotham’s fable; ¢old after a simple his- 
torical manner, like all the relations in the Old Testa- 
ment. A great improvement, believe me, this, to his 
discovery,—that the ancients thought not only that 
beasts, but that trees spoke in the first ages of the 
world. The Ancients! av’ please you. It is true, they 
delighted in fabulous traditions. But what then: they 
had always the sense to give a sufficient cause to every 
etfect. They never represented things out of nature, 
but when placed there by some God, who had nature 
in his power. [ven Homer, the father of fables, when 
he makes the horses of Achilles speak, or feel human 
passions, thinks it not enough to represent them as sti- 
mulated by a God, without informing us, that they 
theinselves were of a covlestial and immortal race. 


P. 140. [EE] This account shews how ridiculously 
the critics were employed in Seeking out the inventor of 
the Apologue; they might as well have sought for the 

inventor 
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inventor of the Metaphor, and carried their researches 
still further, and with Sancho Pancha inguired after the 
inventor of eating and drinking. natured 

Bi 142. IPP]—Kaei ty Aiysaly poly TONS iepevos cuny, % 
THY Gopiay *émabe, x, tov Aiyurliav govav. Vpepuaroy 
d& rpiooas dizgoeas, EMISTOAOLPPAGIKON vs, xx} IEPO- 
TAT@IKQN, xai EYMBOAIKQN’ ray ply KOvorACyBracyow 
xl pripencw, Toy Jt aAAnyopsneoy nal tives. abyilats. 
Der Via Pythagore, .cap..xi.. &- xii, pag. .15..- Ed. 
Kusterii—Holstenius translates 72y ply xosvoropsudvay 
xale pienciw, vov de ahinyoperivar xcla tives aiviluss, in 
this manner :—** Quorum illud propriam & communem 
* loguendi consuetudinem imitatur ; reliqua per allegorias 
‘** sub quibusdam znigmatum involucris sensum expri- 
“ munt.” By which, it seems, he understood ray ply 
xoworoysuivey xale pinnow to be an explanation of the 
nature of epistolary writuig ;.and tay di cAdnypopsyivey 
xale twas obvilues,-of the nature both of hicroglyphic 


and symbolic ; whereas the first words are an explanation 


of hieroglyphic writing, and the second only of symbolic. 
For Porphyry having named three kinds of writing, the 
first common to all people; the two other peculiar, at 
that time, to the Egyptians ; when he comes to speak of 
their natures, he judiciously omits explaining the episto- 


lary, which all the world’knew, and confines his dis-" 


course to the hieroglyphic and symbolic. But was it, 
as -Holstenius thought, that he explained the nature of 
the epistolary in the words ray piv xoworoleviav, &c, then 
has he entirely omitted the proper Aceroglyphic (for the 
rv dt aAAnyopeutay, &c. relates only to the symbolic) ; 
which had been an unpardonable fault. But that this is 
Holstenius’s mistake is further seen by the next passage 
from Clemens Alexandrinus: for what Porphyry calls 
hieroglyphical and symbolical,*Clemens calls hierogly- 
phical; using hieroglyphical as a generic term, which 
Porphyry used as a specific. Clemens, I say, giving 
an account of the nature of hieroglyphic writing, tells 
us it was of two sorts; the onc, KYPIOAOTEITAI KATA 
MIMHEIN, directly and simply Unitates the thing intended 
to be represented; by this he meant the proper plete 

phic 
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phic (which Porphyry, in his enumeration of the kinds, 
distinguishes from the symbolic); and what is morc, 
Porphyry seems to have borrowed his expression of rév 
piv xoworoyentiwy xale piunow, from Clemens’s “UgLOAO~ 
ytizos xala psunow, by which this latter evidently means 
to express the nature ofthe proper hieroglyphic. Besides, 


Clemens, who gives the nature of epistolary writing, with 


é a adee 
the same judgment that Porphyry omitzed giving it, de- 


scribes it in a very diffcrent manner, and with great pro- 
priety, ti.us, as 7 pe tsi dia tov wpdray ETOIXEIQN 
KYPIOAOTIKH. Yet a learned writer, supported by 
the authurity of Holstenius, which served his purpose in 
an argument for the low antiquity of Egypt, would per- 
suade.us that Porphyry did not mean by the expression 
xolvorcysweve xala wins, that the characters he spoke 
of imitated the forms or figures of the things intended 
by them; For that was not the pluness which the ancient 
writers ascribed to LETTERS. [Sacr. and Prof. Hist. of 
the World connect. vol. il. p. 296.] This argument is 
a Petitio Principii; which supposes Porphyry to be 
here describing epistolary writing. On this supposition 
the writer says, ¢hat the unitation of the forms or figures 
of things is not the piancss the ancient writers ascribed to 
letters. Certainly it is not. Lut Porphyry is not 
speaking of the letters, but of hieroglyphic figures : 
therefore psjnois does here, and may any where, mean 
(because it is the literal sense of the word) imitation of 
the figure of things. However, let us consider his eri- 
licism on this word, though it makes so little to his pur- 
pose :—Socrates in Plato says, it seems, ¢@ dia ray 
curAArAabarte % POU oar wy ry eolay TwY wealwatuy AIIO- 


~MIMOYMENO®S: and the ancients, the learned writer tells 


us, were evceeding philoscphical in their accounts of both 
words and letters: when a word or sound wus thought 
fully to express, according to their notions, the thing 
which it was designed to be the name of, then they called 
it the sixsv, or picture of that thing. The ancients 
were, without doubt, wondertully protound; if we will 
believe Kircher and tis school: but if a plain man may 
be heard, all the mystery of piencss and exe was simply 
this: Alphabetic letters, as we have observed, sprung 

from 
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from hieroglyphic characters; and even received their 
form from thence. Now the ancients, as was very na- 
tural, when they spoke of the power of letters, and of 
words composed of letters, frequently transferred the 
terms pings and eixdy, to these, which properly belonged 
to hieroglyphic characters: a plain proof of this is the 
very Word dromiiouas, quoted by the learned writer from 
Plato ; which literally signifies, to imitate from an ex- 
emplar, but figuratively, to express, at large: So wadcua 


originally signified any thing formed and fashioned by 


art; traductively, a similitude in speech, nay, the mu- 
sical modulation of the voice. There is a remarkable 
passage in Plutarch’s discourse of the Pythian prophetess 
no longer rendering her prophecies in verse ; where the 
word waacpue is generally thought to be used in the first 
of these traductive senses, but [ think it must be under- 
stood in the second; speaking of the ancicnt manner of 
delivering the oracles, he says,—zx avidurlov, gd? ailay, 


GAN’ ty peren ee olen ya: HAASMATI xai filapopats Gyomarwy, ; 


x2xs per avAs. M. Le Clerc, [De Prophetia, pag. poe 
tom. iv. Comm. in V. T.] translates the latter part 
thus, pedibus vincta, tumida, gquesitis & tralatitits 
verbis constantia, & cum tibia pronunciata. But 
waracpals signifies here, not guesitis verbis, but that 
modulation of the voice which we may call placida 
conformatio, and is opposed to éhy, a'contrary modu- 
lation of the voice, which may be called gravis confor- 
matio. These two were uscd in the theatre (to which the 
matter is compared) in a kind of reci¢ative on the flute : 
so that what Plutarch would say, is this, that the ancient 
oracles were not only delivered in verse, and in a pom- 
pous figurative style, but, were sung likewise to the 
flute. ‘Lo dfeaand wadcpxls he opposed avndurlov, in the 
sense of untunable ; and to pilagopats cvoudrwv he opposed 
Airny, plain, sunple. Plutarch uses wag poe again in the 
sense of conformatio, where speaking of the elocution of 
Pericles, he calls it MAAZMA guins Bcpy€ov, a composed 
modulation of voice. But Quintilian employs it in the 


very sense in question, to express a soft and delicate . 


modulation of voice. Sit autem imprimis lectio virilis 
& cum suavitate quadam gravis, & non quidem prose 
similis, quia carmen est, & sce poets canere testantur. 
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Non tamen in canticum dissolnta, nec PLASMATF (ut 
‘nunc a plerisque fit) eifteminata. Li ce. 14, ilence 
again, in another traduction, aidan was used to signif 
a ceriain medicine, that speakers in ‘public took to 
render their voice soft and harmonious: 


Sede leges celsa, liguido cum plasmate guttur 
Mobile conlueris—Pers. Sat..i. ver. 17. 


Turnebus, not attending to this- progressive change in 
the sense of words, and ‘taking his signification of plasma 
from the passage of Quintilian, supposed that plasma, 
in this place of the poet, signifies not a medicament, but 
a soft and delicate modulation of the voice —Est ctim 

“molli & tenera fictaque vecula poema eliquaverit udo 
gutture. Est enim p/asma, ut alio loco docui, cum vox 
est tenera & mollis. On the other hand, Lubin, who 
had taken his signification of plasma from this place, 

) will needs have the same word in the passage quoted 
above from Quintilian to signify not a soft and delicate 
modulation of the voice, but a medicament. Turnebi 
hujus loci explicatio, |, xxviii. c. 26. Adversar. mihi 
non placet, & hoc Quintiliani loco refutatur. Comment. 
in Pers. 


vt 142. [GG] xaz’ shee paldlovles Kok pabeenes 
That is, as I understand it, represented one thing by 
another, which other hath qualitics bearing relation or 
analogy to the thing a ites 


P: i he aye (HY sped tea fa Oia Tey avayAv Day. “The 
Latin translator keeps close to his original, anaglyphicis 
describunt; aud Stanley, [Lives of Phil. p. 350. ed. 3d.) 
they write by anaglyphics: as if this was a new species 
of writing, now first mentioned by Clemens, and to be 
added to the other three: whereas, I suppose, it was 
Clemens’s intention only to tell us that tropical symbols 
were chiefly to be met with on their stone monuments, 
engraven in relicf: which was true. 


Py 142. [If] Avtixa ob wap Aiyuntlioss WLbDEVOpAEvOL weurov 
ply wavloy tay Aiyu7|iwy ypeepporr icy vy pedoday ExpuavPavBos, ny 
EMIZTOAOIFPAGIKHN nahemevny devlépav di, nv» IEPA- 

TIKHN, 
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= y ics = oY ere eee , 
TIKHN, 4 xpevras ot segoyenupecdlsis’ vsarny J ual reAgvlalav? 


anv IEPOTAY@IKUN, fis i fey ise die sav wpdray cory eiay 


xupiodoyine’ n dt cuEorinn’ tas d& cupborruas of pv xv pio~ 
Aoysiras HATO ping’ 4 do Qrrep tporimas yeupelar n od 
Grlsxpus aranloperr at 201% Tivas aivilues. “Hatoy yev yoarbas 
Parsusvas, wunroy woieos’ Lemony dt, oxnwx penvoeidis, nala 
TO Xupboroyz(ucvoy s1dG>" tpominws di, nut oinesorila welaryorles 
nob peslaldiles, roi 0 eExardcloves ra dt, worrayas pélx- 
oxnpciliCorles, xeperlecw T25 yey Tay Barsrgwy traives 
Seoroyen.ivors pubes wapadidérles, avaypugecs did tov evan 
yrvouv' 72 Duala rds aiviypes, spire sides, dsiyux tou rede, 
Td iy yap Tay dhAwY aspwv, dle THY wogsiay Tv Aoknv, opeay 
CWucriy ormeinaCov" tov dt “Hasov, 7a Te xavbeipa, ereidn 
xuxAclects tx r7ns Boeing vhs oynux wracdusvGy, avlimpdcwmr@? 
xvaivde, Strom. lib. v. pe 555, 550. Ed Morell.— 
HS a puto tos dict rev wparwy Forneiev nupioropind. 4d%, cunCorsn, 
the Latin translator turns thus, Cujus una quidem est per 
prima elementa xvprorsysxn, id-est, proprie loqguens ; altera 
wero symbolica, id est, per signa significans. This is so 
faithfully translated, that it preserves the very ambiguity 
of the original, and leaves us still to guess at the authors 
division. Marsham takes it Just wrong; and so does bis 
nephew Stanley; the first of tuese learned men quotes 
and translates the. passage thus: Ziiplev erat apud 
fEgyptios characterum ratio, "Emsorolagima, ad scri- 
bendas epistolas apta, tise widegaris 5 ‘Tepalixn, gua utun- 
(ur ‘leooygapyaalers, gee de rebus sacris scribunt, & ‘Tego 
yavornn, sacra sculpturad; WUIUS duice SUNE SPCClES, Kugto- 
Aoyinn, Proprie loguens per prima ciementa, & Lyeborimn, 
per signa {Can. Chron. p 33. Franeq. Ed.J The second 
thus,—the last and most perfect, hieroglyphical; wueRLor 
one is curiologic, the othcr synibolic.. [Lives of Phil. 
p- 329. 3d ed.J By this interpretation, the learned 
Father is, 1. made to enumerate three kinds of writing, 
but to explain. only the last, namely, Aeroglyphics ; 
2. which is worse, he is made to say onc hind of hicrogly- 
phics was by letters of an alphabet ; for that is the 
m aniny of dia rey Weary soul: gq. which is still Worse, 
he is made to divide hicroglypiics into two sorts, c7v0- 
lozic and symbolic; and syinbolic into three sorts, Cur i0- 
logic, tropical and allegorical; which makes the prior divi- 
sion into curiologic and symbolic, inaccurate and absurd; 
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| and spreads a general confusion over the whole passage, 
Their mistake seems to have arisen from supposing pchéds 
tepoyavgixns (the zunediate antecedent) was understood 
at is 4 wiv iss; whereas it was the more remote antc- 
cedent, peleds Aiyurliav yerppdrov ; and what made 
| them suppose this, was, 1 presume, the author's ex- 
pressing the common plain way of writing by letters of 
an alphabet, and the common plain way of imitating by 
figures (two very different things) by the same words, 
xUpLoAoyixn and KUpLOAoYET aS : not considering that dia ray 
wpatwy soxsivv, joined to the adjective, signified writing 
by letters; and, xara-piynew, joined to the verb, sig- 
nified writing by figures. Ina word then, the plain 
and easy meaning of Clemens is this,—‘“ The Egyptian 
“ method of writing was epistolic, sacerdotal, and hiero- 
glyphical ; ofthis method, the epistolic and sacerdotal 
** were by letters of an alphabet; the hieroglyphical, by 
“ symbols: symbols were of three kinds, curiologic, 
tropical, and allegorical.” 


« 


“ce 


P. 143. [KK] This was indeed a very logical conclu- 
sion from the opinion that hieroglyphics were invented to 
| hide mysteries; but the high improbability of the fact 
should have led them, one would think, to the falsehood 
ofthe premisses. That the Egyptians had /efters before 
they had Hieroglyphics, seems to me as extravagant as 
that they danced before they could walk ; and, I believe, 
will seem so to all who consider the first part of this dis- 
sertation. However, a modern writer has taken up that 
opinion: and tells us in plain terms, that the hiercglyphi- 
calway of writing was not the most ancient way of writ- 
ing in Egypt; \Coniect. of the Sacr. and Prof [list. 
vol. i. p. 230. and again to the same purpose, vol. 11. 
202, 294.] partly,“ I presume, as it favoured the hypo- 
thesis of the low antiquity of Egypt; and partly, per- 
haps, in compliment to that consequential notion, that 
not only all arts and sciences came.from the Hebrews, 
but all the vehicles of knowledge likewise ; whence, par- 
ticularly, the author of the Cowrt of the Gentiles derives 
hicroglyphics. The greatest pieccs of the Jewish wisdon, 
-says Mr. Gale, were couched under the cover of symbols 
and types ; whence the Egyptians and other nations bor- 
rowed their hieroglyphic and symbolic wisdom, [Part ; 
Pp. 77: 
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J 
p- 77-} But on what ground does the author of the 
Connection build, in support of his opinion? On this, that 
letters are very aicient ; in which, without doubt, he is 
right: but surely not so ancient as he would have them. 
However, the Argument he uses is certainly a very per- 
verse one: There is one consideration mor e, says he, which 
makes it very probable that the use of LETTERS came 
Srom Noah, and out of the first world, and that is the 
account which the Chinese give of their Lervers. They 
assert their first emperor, whom they name Fohy, to be 
the inventor of them; before Fohy they have no records, 
and their Fohy and Noah were the same person. [vol. i 
p. 236.] Now it unluckily happens that the Chinese are 
without LETTERS, even to thisday. Nor are we, for all 
this, to think our author ignorant of the nature of the 
Chinese characters; for he tells us soon after, that ¢he 
Chinese have no notion of alphabetical letters, but make 
ase of characters to evpress their meaning. Their cha- 
racters are not designed to express words, for they are 
used by several neighbouring nations who differ in lan- 
guage. [p.244.] ‘Thus the learned writer, before he was 
aware, in endeavouring to prove /etters of higher anti- 
quity than Ae oglyphies, hath proved just the contrary ; : 
even that hieroglyphic characters, not letters, were the 
writing so early as his Noah: For the Chinese characters 
are properly bicroglyphics, that is, marks for things, not 
words; and hicrog/yphics they are called by all the mis- 
sionaries from whom we have the most authentic accounts 
of China. But had their characters been indeed /etters, 
as our author, in this place, by mistake supposed them, 
yet still his argcument would have had no weight; and I 
will beg leave to tell him why: The Chinese “characters 
in use at present are very modern in cow; parison of the 
monarchy. The missionarics tell us (as may be seen by 
the quotations given above) that the Chinese character 
hath undergone “several changes ; that their first way of 
writing was, like the Mexican, by picture ; that they then 
abbreviated it in the manner of the most ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphies ; and at length broueht it, by many gradual 
iinprovements, to its present contracte m form: yeta real 
character or hieroglyphic the Chinese writing still is 5 
and so is likely to continue. 
DD2 P. 145. 
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P..145. [LL] A late curious Voyager, who had exa- 
mined the larger pyrAmiIps with creat eXactness, and 
found no hieroglyphics inscribed upon them, either with- 
out or within, concludes, rather too hastily, ites it thev were 
built before the use of hicroglyphic writing in Egy pt; and 
from. thence insinuates another conclusion, in favour of 
the absurd hypothesis here confuted, that hieroglyphics 
were not the first species of writing known in E gypt; 
end, consequently, did not come from picture-writing, 
but from alphabetic marks; a foolish error, which be- 
trays great ignorance In the natural progress of human 
know ledge. Mee Sij Je suppose (says Captain orden) que 
“& les Pyramides, méme les dernieres, ont été clevées avant 
“ que Yon etit l’usage des hicroglyphes, je ne l'avance 
< cans fondement. Qui pourroit se persuader, que les 
“« Egyptiens eussent laissé ces Since bes monumens, sans 
la moindre inscripticn hieroglyphique, eux, qui, comme 
« on lobserve de toutes parts, prodigueoient les hiero- 
‘* olyphes sur tous les editices de quelque consideration ? 
* Or on nen appercoit aucun, ui au dedans, ni au de- 
hors, des s:pyramides, pas méme sur les ruines des 
temples de la seconde et de la troisieme pyramnide: 
nest ce pas une preuve que lorigine des pyramides 
v4 précéde celle des hicroglyphes, que lon regarde nean- 
<¢ moins comme les premiers caracteres dont on ait usé 
* en Egypte.”— Voyage d’Egypte, 3me partie, p. 75 

The curious voyager not only satisfies himself in ac- 
counting for the want of eroglyphic characters on the 
Pyramids, by their being built before the invention of 
such characters, but seems to value himself upon a dis- 
covery resulting from it, that Tficroglyphics were not the 


“sc 


c¢ 
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Jirst sort of writing in Ligypt. But there is a greater 


difficulty in this matter than he was aware of. 

It hath been proved at large, that marks for things, 
by a kind of picture-writing, were the first rude effort of 
every pcople upon earth, to convey and perpetuate their 
intelligence and conceptions to one another, as soon as 
they began to associate into tribes and nations. The 
14 nents In question are a proof that the erec ctors of 
thei had eeuiciccs in the arts of elvil lite. No one then, 
who understands what Society is, can doubt but that the 


Egyptians had then a method of conveying their thoughts 
al 
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ata distance, by visible marks: and no one, acquainted 
with the slow progress of human inventions, can imagine 
that alphabetic writing was the first effort towards this 
conveyance. [ence arises the ditliculty. 

But this observation of the curious voyager, which fur- 
nishes the difficulty, supplies the solution. “Suppose only 
the Pyramids to be erected in the interval between the 
inventions of cwriologic and tropical hieroglyphics, that is, 
between their natural and more artificial state, and the 
difficulty vanishes: For in their natural state, they would 
be only used out of necessity; and not for ornament, 
luxury, or decoration. So that it is no wonder we do not 
find them on the pyraxips in pompous and flattering 
inscriptions like those on the OBELISKS. 

His observation, Norden indeed gives, as a proof of 
the high antiquity of the pyramids; and very justly. But 
his drawings furnish us with another argument in support 
of this truth, which he himself seems not to have consi- 
dered: Itis this, that the general idea of Egyptian archi- 
tecture was entirely taken from the pyramrips: which 
nothing sure but the high veneration for them, ‘increased 
by their remote antiquity, could possibly have occasioned ; 
since the ficure of these sepuichral monuments, so well 
adapted to triumph over time, is the most inconvenient 
that can possibly be imagined for habitable structures, 
whether public or private; and exceedingly grotesque, in 
all others. And yet we sce, from the ancient ruins of 

igypt, of which this diligent and exact Traveller has given 
us so fine drawings, that all their buildings, without ex- 
ception, were raised on the idea and genius of the Pyra- 
mids. We are surprised to find not only thew ports, 
their door-steads [See plates CLX.—CXVIII.] but even 
the very walls of their temples, [Pl. CXLVU.—VHI. 
—CLI.—CLIV.] nay, of their towns, narrowing up- 
wards and inclining inwards, in the manner of a modern 
fortification. [P]. XCIX.—CXV.—CAAAVUL |— 
But to return to the solution given above: Itmay be said, 
perhaps, “ Allow the pyramids to have been erected in 
the interval between the invention of cwriologic and tro- 
pical hierovlyphies. What hindered the Keg /ptians from 
scribbling over these bulky monuments with their first 


rude essays, as other barbarous nations have done upon 
DD3 their 
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their rocks? of which we find specimens enough in Scan-. 


dinavie. North-East Tartary, and elsewhere.” Indeed I 
know ci nothing but cusrom that hindered them; that 
sovereien Mistress of the world, who only is of force to 
control and conquer Nature: And that Custom did ef- 
fectuaily binder them, is very plain, froin our finding no 
specimensot any of their first rude hierovlyphic paintings; 
though, trom them, their improved hieroglyphics received 
their birth. Nor did they want, any more than other 
Barbarians, their isolated rocks for this purpose: they 
had the very commodiously bordering on the Nile, and 
in view of all passengers. And on thicse, it is remark- 
able, they have inscribed their improved hieroglyphics, 
though we see no remains of any the earlier and ruder 
efforts of picture-writiny. 

But the modesty and reserve of this curious Traveller, 
and his deference to learned Antiquity, deserves commen- 
dation. He is not of the number of those who expect 
more faith from their Reader than they commonly find, 
or venture to entertain him with discoveries which he did 
not expect. Tor the learned reader acquiesces in Anti- 
quity ; the sensible reader prefers the evidence of a con- 
temporary writer to the conjectures of a modern trayeller : 
yet such is the general humour of our Voyagers, that they 
think they do nothing, if they do not rectify the errors of 
Antiquity. I have aningenious measurer ot the Pyramids 
in my eve, and ove of the latest too[Dr. Shaw], who, in 
the passion for saying something new, assures us, that the 
opinion of their being sEpULCHRES Is an old inveterate 
mistake: that they are indeed no other than TEMPLES, 
for religious worship. ‘To soften so rugged a paradox, he 
says, there was no untcersal consent amongst the Ancients 
concerning the use or purpose for which these Pyramids 
were desivned. And was there any wweversal consent 
amongst them that snow was white? Dut would this save 
the inodesty or understanding of him who should attirin, 
after a certain ancient Philosopher, that it was black: 
And yet such a one would have the advantage of our 
Traveller; whe would be bard put to it to produce any 
Ancient, « hether Philosopher or otherwise, who said the 
Pyramids were 7¢mples. But if the positive and agreeing 
testimony of all the old writers extant may be called Hi 
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versal consent, it certainly is not wanting. Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, &c. all assure 
us that the Pyramids were Sepudchres. Nay, Diodorus, 
to put the matter out of doubt, informs us, that the sacred 
commentaries of their Priests saidso. But our Traveller 
supposed this universal consent to be shaken at least by 
Pliny, who tells us, they were built for ostentation, and 
to keep anidle people in employment. As if this intimated 
that, in Pliny’s opinion, they were not Sepulchres! Sup- 


pose [ should say the great Arch at Blenheim was duil¢ . 
Jor ostentation ; and if not to set an idle people to work, 


yet at least tomake them stare: Does this contradict the 
universal consent of its being a Bridge, though as much 
too large for the water that runs under it, as the Pyramids 
were for the bodies contained in them? In aword, Pliny 
is not speaking of the wse to which the buildings were 
applied, but of the moézves tor their erection. 


P. 149. [MM] Against this, a late furious writer ob- 
jects—*‘ But is it credible that the polite and learned 
‘* priests of Egypt would use a method to hide and secrete 
“ their knowledge, which the more rude and barbarous 
“* nations employed to publish and divulge theirs ? Or 
“* can you conceive that a curious and studied refine- 
““ ment of so knowing and enlightened a people as the 
“¢ Egyptians should be one and the very same thing 
* with a rude and simple invention of those nations 
“ which were most barbarous and uncivilized :”  Jack- 
son’s Chronol. vol. ili. p. 357- 

I answer by another question—Is it credible that the 
polite and learned orators and historians of Greece and 
Rome should, out of choice, use a method [FIGURATIVE 
EXPRESSION] to perfect their eloquence, which the first 
rude and barbarous nation employed out of necessity, and 
which rude and barbarvus nations still employ, for want of 
intellectual ideas, and more abstract terms? Or can you 
conceive, that a curious and studied refinement of dress, 
in so knowing and enlightened a people as the present 
French, should be one and the same thing with the rude 
and simple uvcention of \cathern garments to cover naked- 
ness amongst the Laplanders, a people most barbarous 
and uncivilized? But if it displeases our Chronologist, 
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that so enlightened and refined a poople a: the ! “gyptians 
should pride themselves in the rude and- simple invention 

of barbarians: what will he say to find, that the most 
savage people upon earth go a step pla the most 
polished i in the delicacy and luxury of speech; Yet this 
is the case of the Greenlauders, cr the missionary Egede 
deceives us. Zhe women (says he) have a dialect dR erent 
from the men, making use of the softest letters at the 


.. ends of words, instead g the hard ones. Uist. of Green- 


Jand, p. 160. 


P.150. [NN] This hieroglyphic likewise signified the 
earth; tor the first rude mortals imegined, that. that 
which sustained them was the Deity which gave them 
3eing. So Hesiod, who took his notions of the earth 


from the F.gyniians, describes her after their paintings ; 


PAY EYPYETEPNOX, which the figure of the Diana 
multiinammia well explains. Lut Shakspeare, who, as 


Mr. Pope finely observes, had immediately from nature 


what the two Greek poets, Humer and Hesiod, received 
through Egypttun strainers, paints this famous hiero- 
Oe with much more life and spirit: 
----- - - “ Common Mother thou! 
~ “ Whose womb unmeasurable and inFin1ITE BREAST 
* Teems and feeds all. ' 
That Hesiod had there the Egyptian Goddess in his 
mind, is plain from the character he gives of her in the 
words subjoined, 
= = = weivloy Ge dcouarts abe 
“"Abavaray, 
for the earth was the first habitation of those Gods 
which Greece borrowed of the Lyyptians : from whence, 
as tle poet insinuates, they were tansterred into heaven: 
Tata dros wewroy peky Eyeivaclo hoo Eautn 
Ovpavoy asepcev’, sua pary wept wavla xardmlos, 
"Ogp’ sin panapeccs Seog IOP ao Qaris wie. 


P. 152. [OO] A very curious specimen of this hasty 
del aa of the outlincs of the figures (which gave 
birth to the running band character we are here speaking 
of) the reader will find in Kircher» p, 350. of his Qidip. 
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ALoypt. tom. ili. where he has given the characters on 


the Mlorentine obelisk, which, though dignitied by that 


name, is only a late mimic in miniature of the superb 
monuments so intitled. See Plate VIII. 


P. 152. [PP] The account which a missionary jesuit 
gives us of the several sorts ef writing amongst the 
Chincse will illustrate this matter:—Parnu ces ca- 
racteres ul y cn a de plusieurs sortes. Les preniers ne 
sont presque plus Wusage, & cn ne les conserve que pour 
fare honneur a Cantijeité. Les seconds beaucoup moins 
anciens wont place que dais les inscriptions publiques : 
quand on cn a besoin, on consulte les livres, & @ la fa- 
veur des dictionnaires il est facile de les cechiffrer. 
Les troisiemes, beaucoup plus reguliers & plus beau, 
‘servent dans Vimpression et méme dans Cecriture ordi- 
naire. Neanmoins comme les traits en sont bien formes, 
il faut un temps considerable pour les écrire; c'est pour 
cela qu’on a trouvé une quatrieme espece d’ecriture, 
dont les traits plus liez & moins distinguez les uns des 
autres, donnent la facilit¢é d’ecrire plus viste-—ces trois 
derniers caracteres ont entre eux beaucoup de ressem- 
blance, et respondent assez @ nos lettres capitales, aux 
lettres dimpression, et @ Vecriture ordinaire.—Nou- 


- ceaux Memoires sur Vetat present de la Chine, par le 


P, L. Le Comte, tom. i. Amst. 1698, pp. 258, 250. 
And here let me just take notice of a ridiculous mistake 
into which the equivocation of the word Vote (a terin 
- signifying as well short-hand characters, as hicroglyphi- 
cal) drew a certain learned grammarian: who in a letter 
to his friend [Gloss. nt. Tom. p. 414. ed. 1731] under- 
taking to give the original of short-hand characters, re- 
jects the account of the ancients (which makes them a 
Roman invention) to fetch them from the Barbarians ; 
and will have them to be indeed the same as the /gno- 
rabiles Litereé of the Egyptians (mentioned by Apulcius) 
and the present Chinese characters; that is, real Avero- 


glyphics. “But had he considered, that the notes of 


short-hand were marks for words, and the notes of hie- 
roglyphics marks for things, he would have seen that 
they had no manner of relation to one another, but were 
of different original, and employed to diflerent opr 
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He thinks, however, he has found a support for his 
notion in St. Jerom; who, he says, tells us somewhere 
or other, that they came from the Barbarians: Restant 
adhuc Novx, que cum ex Barbarorum puto ortu nate 
sint, rationem amisere. But without searching for the 
place, and recurring to the context, we may sately pro- 
nounce, that St. Jerom meant here by NOTX, not the 
notes of short-hand, but hieroglyphic notes; by his say- 
ing of them rationcm anisere; which was not true of 
short-hand notes, but very true of hieroglyphical. 


P. 154.[QQ] To this, perhaps, it may be objected 
that fterary writing had the name of epistolary, rather 
for its being afterwards employed in such kind of com- 
positions; because Clemens Alexandrinus says, T'hat 
Atossa the Persian empress was the first that wrote 
epistles; and Tatian, where he gives a list of some In- 
ventors, expresses himself, from Hellanicus the historian, 
in this manner, ‘Exisoaws ZYNTAZEZEIN é£evpeww 1 TMepoav 
wole nynoamivn yrrn, xalamep ono “ErArAavnxGy, “Arocca dt 
Cvoua avtn 7. But to this it may be replied, that the 
supposition of literary writing’s having the name of epis- 
tolary trom any later application of alphabetic letters to 
this sort of composition, is very precarious: for it may 
be asked, why rather a name from epistles than from 
any nobler sort of composition, in which we must needs 
conclude letters had been employed, before the use of 
epistles, if epistles were so lately invented? But the 
truth is, if by cuwléccev, which word Clemens hkewise 
uses, we are to understand the composing, and not the 
artificial closing and sealing up ot the tablets in which 


~ the Ancients wrote their epistles (the more natural sense 


of the word, and an invention more to the genius of a 
court lady) we must needs say the whole story of Atos- 
sa’s invention is a very idle ove, and worth only the 
attention of such triflers as the writers Of the invention 
of things; from whence Tatian and Clemens had it: 
they might as well have enquired after the inventors of 
speech: writing epistles being as early as the occasions 
of communicating the thoughts at a distance; that is, as 
carly as human commerce. We find in_ the Tiree 
ver. 169, Bellerophon carrying an epistle from Pretus 
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to Iobates. “ No, says a great Critic, [see p. 539. 
“* of the Dissertation upon Phalaris] this was no epistle, 
as Pliny rightly remarks, but codicidli; and Homer 
“ himself calls it wivek wluxdés.” I do not comprehend 
the force of the learned person’s argument: the point 
between him and his noble adversary was concerning the 
thing, not the name; but Pliny’s observation, and. his 
own, is concermng the name, not the thing. Let what 
Bellercphon carried be wivak clvxlés, small leaves of 
wood covered with war, and written upon by a pen of 
metal, yet was it essentially an epistle, if Cicero's deti- 
nition ot an epistie be a true one: foc est, says he, 
Epistole proprium, ut is ad quem scribitur, de ts rebus 
quas ignorant, certior fiat. Why Pliny said, this wa 
wluziés was not an epistle, but a codicil, was because 
small leaves of wood covered with wax, when written 
on, were called by his countrymen codicilli; and a mis- 
sive-paper, epistola: that this was his meaning appears 
from the account he gives of the pretended paper epistle 
of Sarpedon mentioned as a great rarity by Licinius 
Mucianus. [See the Dissert. mentioned above. | 


ce 


P. 155. [RR] By sonos vocis Cicero means words: 


‘It was impossible he could ever conceive that brute and 


inarticulate sounds were almost infinite.—See what is 
said on this matter below. 


Long before this addition was made to the discourse. 


on Hieroglyphic writing, one of the ablest Philosophers 
of this age, M. l’Abbé-de Coudillac, in his Essat sur 
Vorigine des connoissances humaines, had the candour 
to say, that I had perfectly well discovered the progress 
by which men arrived to the invention of letters. Cette 
section [De Lecriture], says he, etoit presque acheyéce, 
quand l’Essai sur les Hieroglyphes traduit de l’Anglois 
de M. Warburton me tomba entre les mains: Ouvrage 
ou lesprit philosophique et lerudition régnent egalement, 
&c. mes propres reflexions m’avoient aussi conduit a 
remarquer que l’écriture u’avoit d’abord été qu'une sim- 
ple peinture: mais je n’avois point encore tenté de dé- 
couvrir par quels progres on ctoit arrivé a Vinvention des 
lettres, et il me paroissoit difficile d’y reussir. La chose 
a été parfaitement executée par M. Warburton, p. 178. 
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sec. partie—My own countrymen have been less can- 
did: and to them the above addition is owing. 


P. 159. [SS] To wept tiv ty Babuaav lepay yerwmaray, 
weps twy ev Mepon tepuy ypauuarwy. In Vit. Democr. 
Seym. xlix. lib. 9, But Reinesius and Menage, not ap- 
prehending there was any sacred mysterious writing out 
of Egypt and its confines, will have the Babylon here 
mentioned to be Babylon in Egypt; but they should 


Oe 


- have reflected how unlikely it was, if Democritus had 


chosen to write of the sacred letters of the Egyptians, 
that he should denominate his discourse from a place not 
at all celebrated for their use, when there were so many 
other that these characters had rendered famous. 


P. 162. [TT] I have the pleasure to find, that so 


-sensible a writer as the celebrated Mr. Astruc, in his 


Conjectures sur la Genese, has espoused this opinion, 
that alphabetic writing was in use amongst the Egyptians 
before the time of Moses: He has likewise adopted the 
arguinents here employed in support of it, as well as this 


whole theory of hieroglyphic writing. 


P. 163. [UU] Exod. xxviii. 21. And the stones 
shall be with the names of the children of Israel, twelve, 
according to their names; LIKE THE ENGRAVINGS OF 
A SIGNET, every one with his name shall they be, ac- 
cording to the twelve tribes. And again, ver. 36. dnd 
thoy shult make a Plaie of pure gold, and grave upon 
it, like the engravings of a signet, HOLINEss To THE 
Lorp. Had letters been invented by Moses, and un- 
known till then to the Israelites, would he not naturally 
have said, when he directed the werkmen to engrave 
names and sentences on stones and gold,—and in these 
engravings you shall employ the alphabetic characters 
which I have now invented and taught you the use of ? 


On the contrary, he gives them a very different direc- | 


tion; he refers them to a model in familiar use,—-dke 
the engravings of a signet. For the ancient people of 
the East engraved nauics and sentenccs on their seals, 
just as the Mahometan princes do at present.— 
‘Mr. Fleuri with great ingenuity confesses the high per- 
: , | fection 
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fection of the arts at this time amongst the Israelites, 


“ Jis sgavoient tailler & graver les pierres precieuses, 


“* Tis etoient Menuisiers, ‘Vapissteurs, Brodeurs & Par- 
*‘ fumeurs. Entre ces arts, il y en a deux que j’admire 
** principalement: la taille des pierreries, & la fonte 
<* des figures, telles quCctoient les Cheérubins de l’Arche 
“ & le Veau d'or. Ceux qui ont tant soit peu connois- 
“ sance des arts, scavent combien il faut d’artifices 


“* & de machines pour ces onvrages, Si des-lors on les 


* avoit trouvées, on avoit déja bien rafliné, méme dans 
* Jes arts qui ne servent qua Vornement; & si lon 
* avoit quelque secret pour faire les mémes choses plus 
* facilement, c’étoit encore une plus grande perfection, 
Since qui soit dit en passant, pour montrer que cette an- 
“ tiquité si eloignée netoit pas _grossiere & ignorante, 
comme plusieurs s simaginent.” Mceurs, des Israel- 
ites, sect. Q. 


n 
wn 


P. 163. [XX] A certain anonymous writer, quoted 
by Crinitus from an ancient MS. in his de honesta disci- 
plina, is of this opinion. But I quote him chiefly for 
his pacific disposition to accommodate and compromise 
matters, by giving every nation its share in the glory of 
the invention; not, I mean, of the alphabetic powers, 
but of the various alphabetic characters : 


** Moses primus Hebraicas exaravit literas ; 

* Mente Phoenices sagaci condiderunt Atticas ; 

“ Quas Latini scriptitamus, edidit Nicostrata ; 

* Abraham Syras, & idem repperit Chaldaicas ; 

“ Tsis arte non minore, protulit A°¢yptiacas : 

“ Gulfila promsit Getarum, quas videmus, literas.” 


P. 171. [YY] Les Iroquois, comme les Lacedemo- 
niens, veulent un discours vit & concis; leur Style est 
cependant fisuré, & tout metaph orique. ALlewurs des 
Sauvages Ameri iquains comparées aux Mas des pre- 
mers Temps, par Lafitau, tom. i. p. 480. 4to. And of 
the various languages of all the people on that great 
continent in ceneral, he expresseth himself thus, La 
pltipart de ces Peuples Occidentaux, quoiqu ‘avec des 
Langues tres diferentes, ont cependant a peu pres la 
mcine genie, la méme facon de penser, et les méme 


tours pour s'exprimer; tom, ii, p. 481. Condamine gives 
pretty 
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pretty much the same account of the Savages of South 
America. Speaking of their languages he says, plu- 
sieurs sont energiques & susceptible d’eloquence, &c, 
p- 54. which can mean no other than that their terms 
are highly figurative. But this is the universal genius 
of the language of Barbarians. Egede, in his History 
of Greenland, says, the Language is very rich of words 
and sense; and of such ENERGY, that one is often ata 
loss, and puzzled to render it in Danish. p.165. This 
energy is apparently what the French Missionary calls 
tout metaphorique. Quintilian, speaking of metaphors, 
says, Qua quidem cum ita est ab ipsa nobis concessa 
natura, ut indocti quoque ac non sentientes ea frequenter 
utantur, lib. vill. c. 6. which shews, by the way, that 


~ Quintilian did not apprehend their true cause or original. 


—By all this may be seen how much M. Bullet mistakes 
the matter, where, in his Memoires sur la langue Cel- 
tique, he says, “ Dans les pays chauds une imagination 
“ ardente decouvre aisement la plus petite ressemblance 
** quune chose peut avoir avec une autre. Elle voit 
* dabord, par exemple, la report qui se trouve entre 
“un homme cruel & une béte feroce; et pour faire 
* connoitre quelle appergoit cette ressemblance elle 
« donne a cet homme le nom de Tigre. Voila Porigine 
du langige figuré & metaphorique. Dans les pays 
« froides, ou Yimagination n’a pas une vivacité parcille, 
“on se sert de terms propres pour exprimer chaque 
“ chose, ou appelle tout par son nom.” Vol. i. p. 6. 
But we find the fact to be just otherwise. 


baa fF. | ZZ] Kala dt ras OpebALas Bparvacyos, xb atvil- 
polliav, nod to woAAd cwivit]opaevos cuvexdoyinws’ wWodAa de As- 
yovles ev. UrepCodais.—p. 213. This being the nature and 
genius common to all the barbarous nations upon earth, I 
am almost tempted to believe Geofry of Monmouth, when 
he says, that he translated his worthy history of Britain 
from the Welsh; of which, his original, he gives this 
character,—Phallerata verba § ampullose dictiones, Ut 
this was not so, one can hardly tell why he should men- 
tion a circumstance that neither recommended his copy 
nor his original. But the character of the ballads of the 
old Welsh Bards fully supports Diodorus’s account of the 
style of the ancient Gauls. ; 
peice P.172- 
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P. 172. [AAA] But the important use to which the 
very learned the Abbé de Condillac has employed all 
that has been here said on this matter, may be seen in 
his excellent Essay on the origin of human Knowledge, 
Part II. which treats of Language. 


P. 172. [BBB] Quintilian makes an objector to the 
figurative style argue thus,—Antiquissimum quemque 
maxime secundum naturam dixisse contendunt; mox 
Poetis similiores extitisse, etiamsi parcits, simili tamen 
ratione, falsa & impropria virtutes ducentes. On which 
he observes—qua in clisputatione non nihil veri est.— 
It is true, there is something of truth in it, and indeed, 
not much ; for though the polishers of human speech did, 
as the objector says, turn the improprieties of speech into 
ornament, it is utterly false that the most ancient speakers 
used only simple and proper terms. 


P. 176. [CCC] So I thought: and so it has been ge- 
nerally thought. But M. de Beausobre, in his Histovre 
de Alanichée, \ib. iv. c. 4. has made it probable, that 
the heretics had no hand in these déravas, but that they 
are altogether Pagan. 


P. 176. [DDD} This charm, which the Arabs called 
Talisman or Tsalimam, the later Greeks, when they had 
borrowed the superstition, called ZTOIXEIA; which 
shews of what house they supposed it to have come ; 
soxere being, as we have observed, the technical Greek 
name for hieroglyphic characters. 


P. 176. [EEE] The same error has made the half- 
paganized Marsilius Ficinus fall into the idle conceit, 
that the Golden Calf was only a Talisman:—Hebreei 
quoque (says he) in /Egypto nutritl, struere vitulum au- 
reum didicerant, ut eorundem astrologi putant, ad au- 
cupandum veneris lunaque favorem, contra Scorpionis 
atque Martis influxum Judeis infestum. De Vita Cavlit. 


Come leniaclan3: 


P. 177. [FFF] This Discourse on the Eeyprran 
WIEROGLYPHICS hath had the same fortune abroad, 
; that 
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that the Discourse on the noox or Jos hath had at 


home: Like this, it hath been the eccasion of much 


waste paper, and violation of common sense. For the 
Discourse on the Hieroglyphics having been well trans- 
lated and well reccived in France, both the subject and 
the author became known enough to invite all gentlemen 
scholars, better able to entertain the Public, to oblige 
us with their ingenious conjectures; and many a French 
pen, even to that of a captain of grenaaiers, hath been 
drawn, to shew that the nature of Hicroglyphics is yet 
as unknown as ever. A nameless dissertator, sur l’ Ecri- 
ture Hicroglyphique, (who chuses to write, as he him- 
self very truly says, in his titte-page,—sub luce maligna) 
assures us, that Hieroglyphics were not a species of 
writing to convey intelligence to the reader, but a merc 
ornament upon stone, to entertain the eye of the specta- 
tor: So there is an end of the supyect. ‘The learned 
captain, who wheels in a larger circle, and takes in all 
the wisdom of Egypt, laments with much humanity, the 
superficiality and ignorance of all who have gone before 
him, and their utter incapacity of getting to the source 
of things: So there is an end of the aurnor. Indeed, 
the Journalist who recommends this important work to 
the public seems to have his doubts as to this point— 
N’est ce pas s’avancer un peu trop, (says he), et peut- 
on dire que Marsuam pour la Chronologie & l’'Histoire, 
M. Warsurton pour les Hieroglyphes, & d’autres 
scavans ayent neglieé de consulter les sources ? 

To say the truth, these wonderful investigators*of the 
learning of ancient Egypt, by the mere dint of modern 
ingenuity, had provocation enough to fall upon this un- 
lucky Discourse, which no sooner appeared amonzst 
them in the fine translation of a very learned [’rench 
lawyer, than the celebrated writers of the Journal des 
Scavans, of March 1744, and of Trevoux, of July in 
the same year, announced it to the public in these terms. 
“ I] reone (says the first) une si belle analogie dans le 
** systeme de Mr. Warburton, et toutes ses parties 
“ tiennent Ics uncs aux autres par un lien si naturel, 
“ quon est porté 4 croire que Yorigine, & les progres 
« de lecriture & du language ont été tels qu'il les a de- 
“crits. Le public doit avoir bien de Vobligation au 
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“ Traducteur de lui avoir fait connoitre un Ouvrage si 


curicux."——“ M. Warburton (says the other) n’a pu 
sans une erudition profonde, une lecture murement 
digerée et des reflexions infinies traiter avec tant de 
precision, de justesse et de netteté, un sujet de lui 
méme si difficile 2 mettre en ceuvre. Les plus savans 
hommes se sont laissé seduire sur l’origine des Hiero- 
glyphes; et la plupart ont regardé un effet du peu 
d’experience des Egyptiens comme un refinement de 
la plus mystericuse sagesse. Cvest cette erreur que 
M. Warburton s’applique particulierement A detruire 
dans la premiere partie. II le fait de la maniere la 
' plus naturelle. Ce’n’est point un systeme fondé sur 
“ DES IMAGINATIONS VAGUES. Ses raisonnemens, 
ses preuves, sont appuiées sur des ratrs, sur la Na- 
TURE des choses, & sur LES PRINCIPES LES PLUS 
LUMINEUX DU SENS COMMUN.” 


iad 


P. 178. [GGG] Amongst the rest, the author of Sa- 
cred and Profane History connected; who says: “ We 
“ have no reason to think that these hieroglyphics 
** (namely, what we call the cwriologic| were so ancient 
“as the first letters:” ‘This is his first answer to the 
opinion that hierovlyphics were more ancient. His se- 
cond is in these words: ‘“‘ They would have been a 
“ very imperfect character; many, nay most  occur- 
“ rences, would be represented by them but by halves,” 
vol. ii. p. 295. Now this to me appears a very good ar- 
gument why hAéeroglyphics were indeed the first rude 
effort towards recording the human conceptions; and 
still, a better, why they could not be the second, when 
men ha: already found out the more complete method 
of alphabetic letters. 

. ¢ 

P. 179. [HHH] What hath been said above of the 
reason why Egypt alone continued their Aicroglyphic 
characters after the invention of /e¢ters, and why all 
other nations thenceforward {eft them off, will give an 
easy solution to what a curious traveller seems to think 
matter of some wonder, namely, that ‘ the symbolic 
“ Jearning was the only part of Egyptian wisdom not 
* translated into Greece.” [Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 391.] 
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—But if this learned man meant not hieroglyphic cha- 
racters, but only the mode of Egyptian wisdom employed 
therein, he raises a wonder out of his own mistake: that 
mode was translated into Greece with the rest; for the 
precepts ot Pythagoras were a fantastickind of trans- 
lation of bieroglyphic pictures into verbal propositions ; 
and on that account, doubtless, called syatpois:— 
Marise (says Plutarch) 3: &rG@» [6 Wubayépxs] de Zone, 


A \ , \ » 
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Eodimdy wutay xab pusnpiades, avapisas abviypnoos To dol ucilon* 
say Yap xarenivov ypapparoy bepoyauginay 20%y azrodelres 
Ta Worra sav TluScefop sxccov wopsfyeAuartwy, obey iss ro Ma 
2 & ai / Ohad ve ea,§ 7 ~ 

icici ems Obeps wend ems xoivinGe xabacdos, pend golvine 
qulivesv, pndt wup payaipn exartvav ty oxi, De Is. & 
Os. p. 632. Edit. Steph. 8vo. Adria ris BapEdps (says 
Clemens Alex.) Qirocogias, wavy TQcdpc ETF KEM PULL LEVKS 
Forres Ta Tvbaiydera XYMBOAA, wapaives yay 6 Laps0os 
yeaidéve tv oinix pn tye, ralist, AdAcy not Wilveov xab 
wpoyrwccoy avbowrov, Xc. Strom. lib. v. p. 558. Edit. 
Colon. 1688, fol. 

P. 181. (If1] The reader may now see how inconsi- 
derately the learned W. Baxter pronounced upon the 
matter when he said, ‘* The ‘pa ypappale of the 
“ Feyptians were note sacré borrowed from the Oni- 
“ rocritics, and therefore divine.” [App. to his Gloss. 
Antig. Rom. p. 414.] Nor does the more judicious 
Mr. Daubuz conclude less erroneously, when he sup- 
poses that both onirocritic and heroglyphics stood upon 
one common toundation. [ut he was misled by Kircher, 
and certain late Greek writers, who pretended that the 
ancient Heyptians had I can’t tell what notion of a 
close union between visible bodies in heaven, the invi- 
sible deities, and this imferior world, by such a conca- 
tenation from the highest to the lowest, that the affections 
of the higher link reached the lower throughout the 
whole chain; for that the intellectual world is so exact a 
copy and idea of the visible, that nothing is done in the 
visible, but what is decrecd betore and exemplified in 
the intellectual. [Prelim. Discourse to his Comm. on 
the ReveLarions.] ‘This was the senseless jargon of 
Jamblichus,: Porphyry, Proclus, and the rest of that 
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fanatic tribe of Pythagorean-Platonists; and ‘this they 
obtruded on tae ‘world for old Egyptian wisdous ; the 
vanity of which pretence has been confuted in the First 
Part. It is hard to say whether these Enthusiasts 
believed themselves, there is such an equal mixture of 
folly and knavery in all their writings: however, it is 
cer tain, Kircher believed them. 


P. 182. [KKK] But hieroglyphic writing, as we haye 
observed, not only furnished rules of interpretation for 
their Onirocrities but figures of speech for their Ora- 
tors. So Isaiah express seth the ! king of Assyria’s Invasion 
of Judea by the sirer ching oud of his wines, to fill 
the breadth of the land* ‘And alterw ards, prophesying 
against Egypt and Phi pia’ he says, [Vo to the land 
shadowing with wincs+. Most of the interpreters, 
indeed, explain Wings to signiiy the sails of their vessels 
on the Nile: but the expression evidently means, in 
general, the over- shadoaing with a tighty power: 
‘of. .which wings in hieroglyphic language were the 
emblem. 


“Pp, 182. [LLL] Thus Suidas on the word STOIXETA’ 
~ eh £ixoves nas Cramracess Tov oveipay ai de oAlye A woNAs 
xpeve thy txCacw iti Artemidorus tells us this was 
the technical w ord toy the phantasms in dreams: ‘Overges 
isi, KiVNTIS wrdois Pures wonve yay" onecyssxn Tay 
Erowevay aryabay nh Maxnwy Teta df BTWS ixovr, ooo pee 
daothodes pélagy x pore der Devr@*, a 7) moAAg, 7 oAty2, TAUT A 
wavlx dv inivay idiwy Quowniny Tov Ka ETCIXEION nares 


pines, wooaryoperes n uxn Tov perlags “povoy vofrs iCuoa Twas - 


dvvacIas sas Didarxopaevas To ECO EVe poabery. Oneir. 
lib. 1. cap. And in his fourth book he begins a chap- 
ter which he entitles wep} ETOIXEIQN in this manner: 
Tlepi dt rav STOIXEIQN woos res exiDicvws eionoO acs donevTas, 
¥ < ¢ ¢€ / 7 ” > 4 \ an 

utG o rAcyS> MOPAOTEL, OWS EXNS OTOKDIVATIOL KX AUTOS, 
xab po eEamarndns vd trav wasiova Asyorlwy elvas. Cap. 3. 


P. 182. [MMM] But the learned Daubuz, in conse- 
quence of his trusting to the fanatic notiun of the late 
‘Greek philosophers, supposes that hicroglyphic marks 

* Ch. vali. ver. 8, PCy Sills Vers Le 
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were called Zreiyerx, because the first composers of them 
used the heavenly bodies to represent the notions of their 
minds, there being, according to them, a mystic sympi- 
thetic union and analogy between heavenly and earthly 
things; consequently that Erosye7%, in this use, signifies 
the host of heaven: That it may do so, according to the 
genius of the Greek tongue, he endeavours to prove by 
its coming from ¢e/x~, which is a military terin, and sig- 
nifies to march in order. [p. 10. of the Prel. Disc.] 
But this learned man should on this occasion have re- 
membered his own quotation from the excellent Quintilian, 
p-. 54. that analogy is not founded upon reason, but ex- 
ample. Non ratione nititur analogia, sed exemplo; nec 
lex est loquendt, sed observatio: ut ipsam analogiam nulla 
res alia fecerit, quam consuetudo. Inst. lib. i. cap. 10. 


P. 183. [NNN] Here perhaps I shall be told, with 
the candour I have commonly experienced, that I have 
applied the history of Pharaoh’s dream in illustrating the 
old Pagan method ot onirocritic for no other purpose than 
to discredit Joseph’s prophetic interpretation of it: 
Therefore, though this matter be explained afterwards at 
large, I must here inform the reader, of what every one 
will be content to know, except such as these, who never 


* think but to suspect and never suspect but to accuse, 


that when Gop pleases to deal with men by his ministers, 
he gencrally condescends to treat them according to their 
infirmities ; a method which hath all the marks of highest 
wisdom as well as goodness. Phantasms in dreams were 
superstitiously thought to be symdbalical: Gon, therefore, 
when it was his good pleasure to send dreams to Pharaoh, 
made the foundation of them two well-known symbols; 
and this, doubtless, im order to engage the dreamers 
more scrious attention: But then to confound the 
Egyptian Onirocritics, these dreams were so circum- 
stanced with inatters foreign to the principles of their art, 
that there was need of a truly divine Interpreter to de- 
cipher them. } 


P. 184. [OOO] But if you will believe a late writer, 
Animal-worship was so far from coming trom JZierogly- 
phics, that Hieroglyphics came out of Animal-wors!!)- 
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This is an unexpected change of the scene ; but, for our 
comfort, it is only the forced consequence of a false hy- 
pothesis, which wil be well considered in its place : 
“ The Aeroglyphical inscriptions of the Egyptians (says 
“‘ he) are pretty tull of the figures of birds, fis 
prett; ; igures of birds, fishes, beasts, 
“and men, with a few letters sometimes between them; 
“ and this alone is sufficient to Aint to us, that they 
** could not come into use before the animals, represented 
“ in inscriptions of this sort, were become by allegory 
and mythology capable of expressing various things by 


*“ their having been variously used in the ceremonies of 


* their religion.” Connect. of the Sacred and Profane 
History, vol. ii. p. 294. But if this were the case, How 
came these animals to be so capable of expressing by 
allegory and mythology? or in other words, How came 
they to be the objects of worship? We are yet to seek; 
and it must be more than a Azn¢t that can supply us with 
a reason. 


P. 188. [PPP] As unanswerable a proof as this ap- 
pears to be, that the fving Animal was not yet wor- 
shipped in Egypt, (for if it were, what occasion tor this 
trouble and expence?) yet a learned German, so oddly 
are men’s heads sometimes framed, brings this circum- 
stance to prove that the liwing Animal was at this time 
worshipped in Egypt.—Eadem historia Mosaica cultus 
vivorum animalium in /Lgypto, vestigia alia non inficienda, 
tun seepe alias, tuin vero omnium Clarissime in VITULO 
AuREO nobis offert. . Jablonski, Pantheon A¢gyptoram 
Prolegom. p. 85. 


P. 190. [QQQ] Sis, in the eastern languages, signi- 
fied a swallow; under whose form, as this, fable says, 
Isis concealed herself: and Bupaste, which signifies a 
cat, was the Egyptian name of Diana, who lay hid under 
that shape. Hence the learned Bochart supposes, in his 
usual way, that the original of this fable was only an 
cquivoque of some Greek story-tcllcr, whose countrymen 
delighted in the marvellous. But 1. The table was not 
of Greek invention, if we may believe Diodorus and 
Lucian ; the latter of whom, speaking of the Egyptian 
account of it, says, tavre yae autrss iv ros advrois amdxsila 
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yeaoiila. wei H wpd trav pugiov, de sacrificlis. 2. This 
oniy places the difficulty a step backward, without re- 


moving it: Fer one might ask, How came the Fgyptian 


name of Diana to signity a ca¢; or the word Sis or Isis 
to slunify a swallow? Can any other good reason be 
given, but that these Goddesses were expressed by such 
symbols in hieroglyphic writing? Agreeably to this, 
Horapollo tells us [lib. i. cap. 7] that the Azeroglyphic 
for the sow! was a hawk, which in the Egyptian tongue 
was called Baieth, a word compounded of Bai and 
Eth, the first of which signified, in that languaye, 
the soul; the other the heart: for according to the 
Egyptians the heart was the inclosure of the soul. Lut 
if this were the case, what we have given above seems 
the more natural oricinal of the story. 


P.194. [RRR] fpsi, qui irridentur, Agyptii, nullam 
beluam, nisi ob aliquam uiilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, 
consecraverunt.— Ita concludam tamen beluas a Barbaris 
propter beneficitum-consecratas. Nat. Deor. |. i. c. 36. 
This, in the person of Cofta the academic. How ill it 
agrees with what the same Cotta says afterwards, I have 
shewn above: Ommne fere genus Bestiarum AZgyptii con- 
secraverunt, lib. iii. cap. 15. Now this being a tact, and 
the other Sut a speculation, we see the reason has no 
weight. ‘The wonder is that ‘Tully should not see it. 
But the notion was plaustble, and antiquity seemed 
enamoured of it. When Plutarch [¥s. & Os.] had said, 
the Jews wershipped swine ; not content with this simple 
calumny, he invents a reason tor it; and takes up this 
which lay so commodious for these occasions ; namely, 
gratitude to that animal tor having taught men to plough 
the ground. —" 


P. 194. [SSS] A passage in Eusebius strongly con- 
firms our opinion of the origin of brute-worship ; and, 
consequently, accounts tor the adoration paid to novvous 
animals: ‘O dt avrds watdiw wept tev Dowixwy somyeiov ex THY 
LalyenahovEp pixarwv, Sea smoia gros wept tov tprusinay 
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6 Taal, xai per” adrov abbse Dolinks re xa Atyinios. aes 
Evang. lib. i. cap.10.] Consider again what he| Philo] says 
in his translation of Sanchoniatho's discourse of the Pha- 
mician elements, concerning certain reptiles and other 
venomous animals, which not only bring no benefit to 
man, but convey certain mischief and destruction on 
whosoever they shed their deadly venom. These are his 
very words. Tuautus therefore consecrated the species 
of dragons andserpents, and the Phenicians and Egyptians 
followed him in this superstition. he quotation from 
Philo then goes on to shew, from the nature of the 
serpent-kind, why it was made a symbol of the Divinity. 
The discourse of Sanchoniathon here mentioned, as 
translated by Philo, was part of a larger work, which he 
wrote concerning the Pheenician and Egyptian wisdom 
and learning, and treated of hieroglyphic characters, as 
appears from the title of ®owsew ETOIXEION, which lat- 
ter word I have shewn to be the technical term for hiero- 
glyphics: but how a digression concerning the conse- 
cration of noxious animals should come into this dis- 
course, unless the author understood heroglyphics to be: 
the origin of brute-worship, is difficult to conceive. 


P. 198. [TTT] And it is remarkable that this, which 
was done to hide the ignominy of va/gar Paganism, the 
advocates of the Church of Rome have lately revived, to 
hide the ignominy of valgar Popery, in their saint- 
worship: nothing having becn of late more fashionable 
amongst the French Philologists than the contending 
against that most established doctrine of early Antiquity, 
that the greater Gods of Paganism were all dead men 
deified. I] soit aisé de prouver (says one of them) que, 
de tous les Dieux du Paganisme, Hercule, Castor & 
Pollux sont les seuls qui aient eté veritablement des 
horames. Hist. de ' Academie Royale des Inscript. Xe. 


tom. xxi. p.17. 


P. 200. [UUU] Winckelman, in his Mistoire de l’Art 
chez les Anciens, vol. i. p. 97, says IT am mistaken, in 
supposing it to be made at Rome. And that this is an 
opinion I have adopted without any foundation—il ne 
paroit avoir adopté cette opinion, destituée de fondement, 
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que parce qu'elle cadre avec son systeme. That I told 
my opinion, because it quadrated with my system, is 
certain. But that it is not without fowrdution he might 
‘have understood by the very hint I gave of the devotees of 
Isis in Rome: These were very numerous, and had the 
liberty of celebrating their own country rites. And when 
they had this, it would be hard upon them not to permit 
a Roman Artificer to make them one of the proper im- 
plements of their worship, and decent furniture for their 
Temple. The Jews at the same time had tbe like indul- 
gence in Rome, and without doubt made the like use of 
it in directing Roman workmen to make them utensils 
like these, once employed in their Temple worship. 
Now should one of these chance to fall into the hands 
of an antiquarian of the size of Winckelman, he would 
say they could never have been made at Rome, but at | 
Jerusalem, for that they were intirely different from the 
style of the Roman school. And this wise remark 
Winckelman makes with regard to the Bembine Tuble— 
les Hieroglyphes quis’y trouvent, et qu’on ne voit sur 
aucun ouvrage ité par les Romains, en prouvant J’an- 
tiquité et refutent d@’avance, tous les sentimens qui pour- 
roient y étre contraires. But after all, how does he know 
but that the Romans mivbt be at one time as fond of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, as we in England (whom he says 
have neither art nor taste) have lately been of Chinese 
Jiligrane? Would he tlicrefore, because there 1s cer- 
tainly as wide a difference between the Chinese and the 
English style as there was between the Egyptian and the 
Roman, deprive us of a fashion which we have been at 
s0 much pains to inake our own? ‘They seem to have 
been fond enough of [icroglyphics when they were at so 
much cost and labour of transporting to Rome the gigan- 
tic Obclisques covered all over with them. And though 
the grandees procured these for their bulk, and not for 
their literature, the common people might mistake, and 
grow fond of these overbearing strangers, for the sake of 
their imputed learning, which they might take upon trust, 
and be ready to transcribe into smaller volumes, such as 
the Bembine Zuble: Ina word, the good man, with all 
the advantage of eye-sight—je n'ai parlé, says he, que 
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tween works which a Roman artificer was employed to 


-make for a Barbarian customer, and those he made ac- 


cording to his own fancy, or on Grecian rules, to please 
the more elegant taste of his own countrymen. 


P. 207. [XXX] To this I shall be bold to add one or. 


two more: For though Antiquity be full and clear in this 
matter, yet lest it should be said, that as the Greeks talk 
of things done long before their time, it might very well be 
that, for the credit of the God, tradition would pretend a 
very early deification, how short soever, in reality, of 
the age of the hero; lest this, I say, should be objected, 
I shall give an instance or two of the fact from contem- 
porary evidence. God speaking by the prophet to the 
king of Tyre says: Thine heart ws lifted up, and thou 
hast said, Iam a God, I sit in the seat of Godin the 
midst of the seas; yet thow art a man and not God.— 
Wilt thou yet say before him that slayeth thee, Tama 
God ? but thou shalt be a man and no God, in the khund 
of him that slayeth thee. V.zck. xxviii. 2—9. This I 
understand to denote a real worship paid to the living 
king of Tyre, by his idolatrous subjects: it is not unlikely 
but he atterwards became one of the Greek Neptunes. 
The Rabbins seem to have understood the text in this 
sense, when, as Jerom observes, they made him to have 
lived a thousand years. T’or the Egyptians taught (whose 
ceremonial of the apotheosis was followed by the rest of 
the nations) that their first God-IXings reigned a thousand 
or twelve hundred years apiece. Mvfoacyzrs (says Diodo- 
rus) 3: nai tov Seay Tes apy asolaras Bacirsions arAglw Tay aatav 
xat diaxociay érav.—p. 15. We have already taken notice 
of Odin and his early consecration. But Tacitus assures 
us, it was a general custony amongst the Northern Bar- 
barians to deify without loss of time: and this not in jest, 
like their contemporary Romans. For speaking ot the 
German nations he says: a virgo [Velleda] nationis 
Bructere late imperitabat: VurEere apud Germanos 
MORE, gue plerasque feminarum fatidicas & augescente 
superstitione, arbitrentur DEAS, lib. iv. hist. And again 
ofthe same heroine: Vedimus vivo Vespasiano Velledam, 
diu apud plerosque NUMINIS Loco habitem. Sed § olim 
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LATIONE NEC TANQUAM FACERENT DEAS. Here the 
historian hints at the mock deifications in Rome, and in- 
sinuates, that these in Germany were of another nature, 

-and believed in good, earnest. 


P. 213. [YYY] This paradox, as we say, is advanced 
in defiance of Antiquity. The A/ysteries, in their secret 
communications, taught that ALL THE NATIONAL GoDs 
WERE DEAD MEN DEIFIED. Of this we are assured by 
the express testimony of the most learned ancients, both 
Gentile and Christian; Cicero, Julius Firmicus, Plutarch, 
Eusebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cyprian, and St. 
Austin. See the First Part of the Divine Legation. 
And will this author pretend to say, that the institutors of 

“the Mysteries did not know the true original of their na- 
tional Gods? But we have much more than their bare 
testimony; almost every rite in the ancient worship of 
these Gods declared them to be pEAD moRTALS: such 
as the solemn mournings and lamentutions with which they 
began. their celebrations ; the custom of never coming to 
worship empty-handed, but with a present, as was the 
Eastern use when they approached their princes; the 
building sumptuous houses for their Gods, and setting 
meat before them for their refreshment; with a number 
of other domestic usages, too tedious to dwell upon. 
Thus the clearest facts and most creditable testimony 
concur to support this notorious truth; a truth, which 
they who most eagerly defended Paganism, and they who 
most maliciously undermined it; as well ‘the ministers 
of the AZysteries,as Euhemerus and his followers, equally 
allowed. On what then is this author’s paradox sup- 
ported? On the common foundation of most modern 
philologic systems, ETYMOLOGIEs; which, like fungous 
excrescencies, spring up from old Hebrew roots, mytho- 
logicaily cultivated. ‘To be let into this new method ot 
improving barren sense, we are to understand, that in the 
ancient oriental tongues the few pranitive words must 
needs bear many diflerent significations ; and the nume- 
rous derivatives be infinitely equivocal., Hence any 
thing may be made of Greek proper names, by turning 
them to Oriental sounds, so as to suit every system past, 
present, and tocome. To render this familiar to ie 
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reader by example: M. Pluche’s system is, that the Gen- 
tile Gods came from Agriculture: All he wants then, is 
to pick out (consonant to the Greek proper names) He- 
brew words which signify a plough, tillage, or ears of corn ; 
and so his business is done. Another comes, let it be 
Fourmont, and he brings news, that the Greek Gods 
were Aases or Abraham : ; -and the same ductile sounds 
preduce, from the same primitive words, a chief, a leader, 
or a true believer; and then, to use his words, Nver 
gui sagisse ici du "seul Abr caham, Cest étre aveugle des- 
prt & “lun aveuglement wr emediable. A third and 
fourth appear upon the scene, suppose them, Le Clerc 

and Bannier; wo, prompted by the iearned Bochart, say, 
" that the Greek Gods were only Phenician voyagers; and 
then, from the same ready sources, flow navigation, 
ships, and 2egociators. .And when any one is ata loss in 
this game of “crambo, which can never happen but by 
being duller than’ ordinas y, the kindred dialects of the 
Chaldce and Arabic lie always ready to make up their 
deficiencies. To give an instance of all this in the case 
otf poor distr essed Osiris, whom hostile Critics have 
driven from his family and iriends, and reduced to a mere 


~ vagabond upon earth. 1. Pluche derives his name from 


Ochosi-erets, domaine de la terre; Mr. Fourmont from 
Hoscheiri, habitant de Seir, the ay, elling of Esau, who is 
his Osiris; and Vossiis from Shicher or Sior, one of the 
scripture names for the Nile. Ihave heard of an old 
humorist, and a great dealer in etymologies, who boast- 
ed, That he not only knew whence Words came, but 
whither they were going. And indeed, on any system- 
maker's telling me lis Scheme, I will undertake to shew 
whither all his old words are going: for in strict propriety 
of speech they cannot be said to ‘be coming from but go- 
ine to some old Hebrew root.—There are certain follies 
(of which this seems to be in the number) whose ridicule 
strikes so strongly, that it is felt even by those who are 
most subject to commit them. Who that has read M. 
Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, would have expected 
tosee him satirise, with so much spirit, the very nonsense 
with which his own learned book abounds? Le veritable 
usage de la connoissance des langues étant perdu, l'abus 
y asuccédé. On s’en est servi pour ETYMOLOGISER— 
on 
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on veut trouver dans l'Hebreu et ses dialectes la source 
de tous les mots et de toutes les langues, toutes les bar- 
bares et étranges qu’elles puissent étre—Se presente-t-il 
un nom de quelque Roi d’Ecosse ou de Norvége, on se 
met aux champs avec ses conjectures; onen va chercher 
Yorigine dans la Palestine. A-t-on de la peine a |’y ren- 
contrer? On passe en Babylone. Ne s’y trouve-il point, 
lArabie n’est pas loin: & en un besoin méime on pousse- 
roit jusquicn Ethiopie, plutot que de se trouver court 
d'eTy MocoGres: et lon battant de pais qu'il est impos- 
sible enfin qu'on ne trouve un mot qui ait quelque con-- 
venance de lettres et de son avec celui, dont on cherche 
-Yorigine.-—Par cet art on trouve dans !Hebreu ou ses 
dialectes, Yorigine des noms du Rei Artur, & tous les 
Chevaliers de }a Table ronde ; de Charlemagne, & des 
douze pairs de France; et méme en un besoin de tous 
les Yncas du Perou. Par cet art, un Allemand que jai 
connu, prouvoit que Priam avoit été le méme qu Abraham; 


- et /Eneas le méme que Jonas.—Lettre au Bochart. On 


such subjects as these, however, this trifling can do no 

greatharm. Lut when, bya strange fatality of the times, - 
it is transferred from matters of profane Anuquity, to such 

Important questions as the redemption of mankind, and 

faith in the Messiah, we are ready to execrate a Caballis- 

tic madness which exposes our holy religion to the scern 

and derision of every unbelicver, whose bad principles 

have not yet deprived hin of all remains of common 

sense. 


P. 233. [ZZZ] As Sir Isaac’s own words seem so much 
to shake his systein, I shall quote them at length: “ The 
lower part of Peypt being yearly overflowed by the 
“ Nile, was scarce inhabited betore the invention of corn, 
“ which made it useful: and the king, who by this in- 
vention first peopled it and reigned over it, perbaps 
“ the king of the city Mesir, where Memphis was aiter- 
“ wards built, seems to have been worshipped by his 
“ subjects aiter death, in the ox or calf, for this bene- 
* faction.” p. 197, 198. 


-- P 233. [AAAA] Lapprehend such mistakes were 
pretty gencral in the traditional accounts of nations, con- 
cerning 
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cerning their early times. Garcillasso’s history of the 
; 4 : 

Yweas affords us just such another instance. “ IIs 
“* pretendent (says the French translator) qu’un de leur 
3 Rois fit un grand Legislateur. Ils disent de plus, 
nombre de Provinces & de Koyaumes. Mais pour Je 
“ tirer de ce Labyrinte, ils a¢tribuent au premier Yuca 
tous ces choses, tant pour ce qui est de leurs Loix, que 
“ du fondement de leur Empire.” Vol. i. p. 150. 


P. 238. [BBBB]} Julius Cesar had so little doubt of 
this matter, that speaking of the Gauls, he says, Dewm 
maxime Mercurium colunt—Post hunc, Apollinem & 
Martem & Jovem & Minervam. De his eandem fere, 
guam religué gentes, habent opinionem. De Bell. Gall. 
]. vi. sect. 15. The reason he gives is, that the several 
Gods of Gaul had attributes correspondent to those of 
Greece and Rome. Hence he, and most other writers, 
concluded them to be the same. So Tacitus observes 
of the Germans, that they worshipped Mercury, Hercules, 
and Mars, deorum maxime Mercurium colunt—Herculem 
ac Martem concessis animalibus placant. [De mor. Ger. 
c. ix.] and speaking of the Afstil, a nation of the Suevians, 
he says, they worshipped the mother of the Gods—Ergo 
jam devtro Suevici maris littore Asstiorum gentes ad- 
luuntur: quibus ritus habitusque Suevorum, lingua Bri- 
tannice propor. Matrem Detm yenerantur. [c. 45.] 
But this Aether of the Gods was, as we learn trom the 
ancient Northern Chrouicles, an idol peculiar to those 
people, called Solotta Babba, or the golden woman. Yet 
as she most resembled the Mother of the Gods, she is 
called so by ‘Tacitus without any hesitation: who yet, in 
another place, speaking of the worship paid to Castor 
and Pollux amongst this people, gives us to understand 
by his expression that no more was meant than that the 
Germans had a couple of Gods, whose attributes and 
relation to one another bore a resemblance to the Greek 
and Roman Dioscuri. “ Presidet sacerdos mulicbri 
“ ornatu, sed Deos, interpretatione Romana, Castorem 
“ Pollucemque memorant.” [c. 43.] But what greatly 
confirms our opinion is, that, when these people were 
converted trom Paganism to the Christian faith, their 

OS ee age Convertists, 
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Convertists, who had the best opportunities and fittest 
occasion to enquire thoroughly into the state of their 
superstition, found neither Greek nor Roman Gods 
amongst them; but Idols of their own growth only, 
And though, indeed, the vulgar herd of Antiquarians, 
misled by thesClassic writers, are wont to speak after 
them, in this matter, yet the most learned investigators 
of the history of this people expressly affirm the con- 
trary. Of whom I need only mention the cclebrated 
Saxo Grammaticus, who says, “ Eos qui a nostris cole- 


“ bantur non esse quos Romanorum vetustissimi Jovem. 


“‘ Mercuriumque dixere, vel quibus Greci Latiumque 
“plenum superstitionis obsequium exsolverunt, ex ipsa 
“‘jiquidd feriarum appellatione colligitur.” Hist. Dan. 
l. vi. But Tacitus has recorded a circumstance which 
fully evinces the mistake of this supposed identity. For 
when he had told us that the Germans worshipped Mer- 
cury, Hercules, Mars, &c. he immediately adds, that they 
did not worship their Gods in Temples, nor under a 
Human figure. Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, 
neque in ullam humani oris speciem assimilare ex magni- 
tudine ceelestium arbitrantur. [c.ix.] I quote the words 
for the fact. The reason seems to be a conjecture of 
his own. Now if the Germans had borrowed their Mer- 
-cury, Hercules, and Mars, from Greece and Ronie, they 
probably would have worshipped them in Temples ; most 
certainly, under a Human iorm. And, what is strangest 
of all, Tacitus himself aiterwards, in the case of the 
Naharvali, seems to be sensible of this; for having told 
us that they worshipped two young Brother Gods, which 
the Romans conjectured to be Castor and Pollux, ‘he 
~makes the following observation, as seeming to dissent 
from them. Nulla s:muvacra, nullum peregrine super- 

stitionis vestigium, c. x1. 
A celebrated French author, M. Freret, has borrowed 
and adopted this system. He holds with me, that the 
ods of these Barbarians were not the same with the 
Greek and Roman Gods; and that the mistake arose 
from the resemblance between their attributes, which he 
shrews, in the manner I have done (and I suppose from 
the observations I had made) must needs be alike. 
« Chaque Dieu dans toute religion Polytheciste avoit son 
“* district, 
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‘€ district, ses occupations, son caractere, &c. Le par- 


tage avoit été réglé sur les passions & sur les besoins 
des hommes: et comme leurs passions & leurs besoins 
sont les mémes par tout, les départemens des Dieux 
barbares avoient necessairement du rapport avec ceux 
des diviniteés de la Gréce. II falloit par-tout une intel- 
ligence qui gouvernat le ciel, & qui lancat le tonnerre. 
Il en falloit d'autres pour gouverner les élémens, pout 
présider a la guerre, au commerce, a la paix, &c. La 
conformité des emplois entrainoit une ressemblance 
d’attributs: & c’étoit sur ce fondement, que les Grecs 
& les Romains donnoient les noms de leurs Dieux aux 
divinités des Barbares.”—Voiez M. de la Bleterie, ses 
remarques sur la Germanie de Tacit. p. 135. 

In conclusion; the learned reader will remark, that 
this is a species of that general conformity which I had 
observed is commonly ascribed to zmitation, when in 
truth its source is in our common nature, and the similar 
circumstances in which the partakers of it are generally 
found. Here again I have the pleasure of’ finding this 
M. Freret agree with me in this general principle, as 
before in the particular system of polytheism here ad- 
vanced. ‘“‘ II seroit utile, dit M. I’'reret, de rassembler 
“ les conformités qui se trouvent entre des nations qu’on 
sait n’avoir jamais eu de commerce’ ensemble. Ces, 
exemples pourroient rendre les critiques un peu moins 
hardis a supposer qu'une nation a emprunté certains 
opinions & certains cofitumes d’une autre nation, dont 
elle étoit séparée par une trées-grande distance, & avec 
qui Yon ne voit point qu’elle ait jamais eu la moindre 
communication.” See M. de la Dleterie, p. 168. and 
compare it with what I had said many years before at 
the end of the last section of this Fourth Book. When 
I reflect upon the honours of this kind, which several 
writers of this Awmane nation have done me in silence, it 
puts me in mind of what Muret says of Alacrobius on 
the like occasion,—ut appareat cum factitasse eandem 
artem, quam plerique hoc seculo faciunt, qui ita hamant 
a se nihil alienum putant, ut alienis equé utantur ac suis. 
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P. 239. [CCCC] It is remarkable, that though Hero- 
dotus tells us, these Pelasgians, before their knowledge or 
adinission 
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admission of the Heyptian names, sacrificed to their Gods, 
["Ebucy db weve wperspoy oide TeAaolos |, yet when they had 
admitted these xwmes, he gives the matter of sacrificing 
as one change which this admission had introduced; _fyom 
that time, says he, they sacrificed [dws piv dh rére xB 
xpéve ivov], A passage in Julius Cesar will explain 
this difficulty: After he had given an account of the Gods 
of the Gauls, who, living under a civil Policy, worshipped 
Hero-gods; he goes on to those of the uncivilized Ger- 
mans, which, he tells us, were only the celestial Lumina- 
ries and Elements. Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, 
guos cernunt, & quorum opibus aperte juvantur; Solem 
& Vulcanum & Lunam. Reliquos ne fama quidem ac- 
ceperunt. De Bell. Gall. vi. sect. 19. The very Gods, 
as we observed, of all the uncivilized idolaters upon earth. 
Now of these Barbarians he adds, Negwe Druides ha- 
bent, quit rebus divinis presint; neque SacriFICciis 
STUDENT. ‘They were not nice and exact in the matter 
of sacrificing: and no wonder, for he tells us, they had 
no Priests. Now Herodotus, speaking of his Barbarians, 
informs us of the same thing, though in other words, and 
on a different occasion. Zhey sacrificed, says he, every 
thing without distinction; this was the neque sacrificiis 
student of Cesar. But when they came to use the names 
of the Egyptian Gods, then Yue, they sacrificed, 1. e. 
made a study of it, had a large Ritual concerning it, and 
no longer sacrificed without distinction. or these anes 
being expressive of each God’s peculiar nature, qualities, 
and dispositions, soon introduced a distinction of sacri- 
fices, according to the imaginary agreement or disagree- 
ment between the subject and the object. 


P, 240. [DDDD}] This communication of names (from 
whence the men we are arguing against inferred, that the 
Grecian Gods were originally Egyptian) made another 
party, such as Bochart, [uet, and Fourmont, conclude 
they were originally Jewish. Thus the last of these 
writers in one place says, Par tout ce discours il est cla’, 
gue les Romains, les Grecs, les Phrygiens, les Thraces, 
les Getes, les autres Scythes, S en general tous les peu- 
ples Guerriers ont adoré Mars sans le connoitre, S gue 
cetoit un Dieu originairement Phencien, es les 
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Notes.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 433 
autres. grands Dieux. [Refl. Crit. vol. i. p. 103.) And 


in another place, Afais en voild assez sur ce Dieu ou 
. Heros, qui, comme Von voit, avoit été fort illustre sans 


ETRE CONNV. [p. 156.] For, according to these Critics, 
a pagan Hero was never known till his pedigree had 
been traced up into the Holy family. 

P. 245.[EEEE] But, besides the Greek and Egyptian, 
there was certainly an /rdian Baccuus: whose existence 
and history the learned Mr. Shuckford has well disem- 
barrassed.’ I shall quote his words, and this with more 
pleasure than I have yet done on most occasions. ‘‘There 
“have been several persons called by the name of 
“ Bacchus; at least one in Jndia, one in Egypt, and 
* one,in Greece; but we must not confound them one 
** with the other, especially when we have remarkable 
“ hints by which we may sufficiently distinguish them. 


.“ For, 1. The Indian Bacchus was the first and most 


“* ancient of all thit bore that name. 2. He was the 
“‘ first that pressed the grape and made wine. 3. He 
“* lived in these parts before there were any cities in 
“ India. 4. They say he was twice born, and that he 
“* was nourished in the thigh of Jupiter. These are the 
“ particulars which the Heatlen writers give us of the 
“ Indian Bacchus; and from all these hints it must un- 
“ guestionably appear that he was Noau, and no other. 
“ Noah being the first man in the post-diluvian world, 
“ lived early enough to be the most ancient Bacchus ; 
* and Noah, according to Moses, was the first that made 
“ wine. Noah lived in those parts as soon as he came 
* out of the ark, earlier than there were any cities built 
“ in India; and as to the last circumstance of Bacchus 
“ being twice born, and brought>forth out of the thigh 
“ of Jupiter, Diodorus gives us an unexpected light into 
““ the true meaning of this ‘tradition; he says, that 
“ Bacchus was said to be twice born, because in Deuca- 
© Jion’s flood he was thought to hive perished with the 
“ rest of the world, but Gov brought him again as by a 
“ second nativity into the sight of men, and they say, 
“ mythologically, that he cume out of the thigh of 
“ Jupiter,” Connection, vol. i. p. 49, 50. 
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Pea5o. [FFFF} Try dy Hélezireos uct ‘EAAnvav Pods riGe 
Eraipns yuvasnes sivas. ilerod. |. it. c. 134. Their handle 
for this was a story the Eeyptian priests told-ot their king 
Cheops, the great builder of Pyramids. That, having | 
exhausted his revenues, he raised a new fund for his 
expences by the prostitution of his Daucurer: By 
which the priests, in their figurative way of recording 
matters, only meant, as 1 suppose, that he prostituted 
Justice. ‘This interpretation is much cenfirmed by the 

‘ character they give of his son Mycerinus, dias df og 
warvlov Bacirrov dixnaislaras piven, [pee-beroed. 1. c. 226. 
129.] However, the Greeks took it literally. 


P. 252. [GGGG] Plutarch, in Theseus, tells us, that 
when the daughter of Pitheus bore ‘Theseus of A®geus, 
her father gave out that the infant was begot by Nep- 
tune. 


P. 259 [HHHH] That Homer collected his materials 
from the old Songs and [’oems of his predecessors, | 
conclude from this circumstance; In those things wherein 
he might be instructed by the records of poesy, we fund 

-him calling upon the Muses to inform him: But when 
he relates what happened amonyst the Gods, which he 
could only learn by poetical inspiration, he goes boldly 
into his story, without invoking the A/uses, at all. “Ebus 
when he speaks of the squabbles between Jupiter, and 
his wife Juno, he tells them with as little preparation as 

if they had been his next door neighbours. But when he 
comes to give a catalogue of the Grecian forces which 
went to the siege of Troy, the likeliest of all subjects to 
be found in the old poems of his Ancestors, he invocates 
- ‘the Muses in the most solemn and pompous manner: 
which therefore I understand as only a mcve figurative 
intimation (to give the greater authority to what followed), 
that he took his account from authentic records, and not 
from uncertain tradition. And these old poems being, 10 
his time, held sacred, as supposed to be written by a kind 
of divine impulse, an invocation to them, under the name 
of the Goddesses, who were said to have inspired them, 
was an extreme natural and easy figure: 
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“Eoréle viv uor Mecas, GAvmmria dopar’ econ’ 
“Tueis y22 Sead ise, wWapese te. ise TE wala, 
‘Huis Si xAdGe oloy KE OED, Bd Ts ideo" 

Olives nyeuwoves —IA. B. ver. 484. 

“ Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 

“« All-knowing Goddesses! immortal nine ! 

* Since Earth’s wide regions, Heaven’s unmeasured 
height, | 

“ And Hell’s abyss hide nothing from your sight, 

** We wretched mortals lost in doubt below, 

** But guess by rumour, and but boast we know, 

“Oh, say what Heroes.”—Mr. Pope, 


Which, put into a plain dress, is no more than this, That 
as the old records oy the pocts had preserved a very cir- 
cumstantial account of the forces warring before Troy, 
he chose rather to fetch his accounts from thence than 
Srom uncertain and confused tradition. 

This observation will help to explain another particular 
in Homer, and as remarkable ; namely, his so trequently 


. telling us, as he is describing persons or things, that they 


bore one naine amongst the Gods, and another amongst 
Mortals. Which, we may now collect, means no more 
than that, in those old poems, they were called differenily 
from what they were in the time of Homer. Thus speak- 
ing of Titan he says, 
"Ox ‘Exclertigov uxrtoas” &¢ panpov “Oduproy, 
"Oy Bpsagewy xarieos eat, avdpes Of te weirles 
Alyatwv—Ia, a. ver. 402. 
“ Then call’d by thee, the monster Titan came, 
“ Whom Gods, Briareus, men A‘geon name,” 
Mr. Pope. 
So again, 
“Eos dé th¢ wpomaposfe WoAEws wbrEence Koruny, 
"Ey wedi amavevde, wepidpoG» tba x, tvOa" 
Try nros avdpes Balisvay XIKANTHETIY, 
"Abavalos dé te one woavenc:p9uoso Mopiwns. 
TA, Gs Ver,,6 tds 
« Amidst the plain in sight of Ilion stands 
« A rising mount, the work of human hands, 
« This for Myrinné’s Tomb th immortals know, 
<“ Tho’ call’d Batela in the world below.”—Mr. Pore. 
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And again, 


“Avia 0 ap’ “Hoatroto peas wélaquds Babudions, 
“Oy Eavov xwrizos Seol, dvdpes dt Txciwacvdpov, — 
IA. v. ver. 736. 
OW ith fiery Vulcan last in battle stands 
“ The sacred flood that rolls on golden sands ; 
«* Xanthus his name with those of heav’nly birth, 
* But cali’d Scamander by the sons of earth.”— 
Mr. Porr. 


Now supposing these names were not taken by Homer 
from the old poems, no reasonable account can be given 
for his ‘so particular an information of this circumstance. 
But allow them to be taken thence, and the reason is 
evident. It was to remind the reader, from time to time, 
that he still kept their own venerable records in his eye ; 
which would give weight and authority to what he de- 
livered. The old names are called by Homer, the Names 
used by the wnmortals, on these three accounts: 1. As 
they were the names emploved in the old sacred poems. 
2. As they were m use in the first heroic ages. And 3. 
As they were of barbarous and Eeyptian original; from 
whence came the mythologic history of the Gods. Two 
lines of the pretended Chaldaic oracles, collected by 
Patricius, explain this whole matter well, as they shew. 
the great reverence of the Ancients for the Religion of 
Names: 


"Ovopale Bapbupc pron wrrcens, 

Eich yop éviucla wap’ ixasoss Seorddla. 
Never change barbarous Names ; for every nation hath 
Names which it received from God. 

P. 264. [ITII] The late bishop Sherlock supposed, 
that “the divine original of the Law might be interred 
from this prohibition ‘of the use of Cavalry : for that no- 
thing but a divine command could have prevailed with 
Moses to forbid the princes of his country the uses of 
Florses and Chariots for their defence.” [4th Dissert.~ 
p. 329. Ed. 4.] But J chuse not to insist on this, as the 
use of Cavalry could not be necessary for their defence 
after they were in possession of the country. 
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P. 270. [KKKK] It is true Diodorus supposes, the 
principal reason was to cover and secure the flat country 
from hostile incursions: +0 d péyisov, wpds ras rev moAgusiwy 
igedas onupay “ah dutiuCoroy eroinge THY xwecy, p- 36; But 
sure he hath chosen a very unlikely time for such a pro- 
vision. ‘The return of Sesostris from the conquest of the 
habitable world would hardly have been attended with 
apprehensions of any evil of this kind. 


P. 274. [LLLL] The reader may not be displeased to 
see Homer's ideas of this matter: who supposes the 
science of architecture to be arrived at great perfection in 
the time of the Trojan war. Tor speaking of the habita- 
tion of Paris (whom, as his great translator rightly ob- 
serves, Ilomer makes to be a Lel-esprit and a fine genius) 
he describes it in this manner: 

“Exe OE wees dwar "ArsFavdporo Bebrnes 

KAAA, rat p’ autos Erevke cov avdaccw, of ror APIZTOI 

"Hoey ivi Tpotn gpsGwaaxt TEKTONEE avdoec, 

OF oi éovncav OAAAMON, xai AQMA, xo} ATAHN.— 

TA. €. 310. 

Here, we see a magnificent palace, built by profest 
architects, with all suits of apartments; as different from 
the description of Hector’s dwelling, as the character of 
the masters from one another; of which last he only 
says, it was a commodious habitation. 

Ata O° eres veove domes EY NAIETAONTA® 

- “ExropG.— : Ibid. 497. 


P. 285. [MMMM] In the history of the acts of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, it is said, that, ‘‘ He removed 
‘the high places, and brake the images, and cut down 
“ the groves, and brake in pieces the brasen serpent 
“that Moses had made: for unto those days the 
“children of Israel did burn incense to it: and he 
“called it Neuusuran.” [2 Kings xviil. 4.] The his- 
torian’s care to record the vame which the king gave to 
the brasen serpent, when he passed sentence upon it, 
will appear odd to those who do not reflect upon what 
hath been said, about the superstition of NAMES. Dut 
that will shew us the propriety of the observation. ‘This 
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idol, like the rest, had doubtless its sme of honour, allud- 
Ing to its sanative attributes. Good Hezekiah, therefore, 


in contempt of its title of deification, called it Newusu-. 


TAN, which signifies A THING OF BRASs. And it was 
not out of season either to nickname it then, or to con- 
vey the mockery to posterity: For the name of a demo- 
lished God, like the shade of a deceased Hero, still 
walked about, and was ready to prompt men to mis- 
chief. an 

P. 289. [NNNN] A learned writer [Mr. Fourmont, 
Reflections Critiques sur les Histoires de anciens Peu- 
ples} hath foliowed a system which very well accounts 


for this unconquerable propensity to Egyptian supersti- ‘ 


tions. ide supposeth that the Egyptian, and consequently 
the Jewish idolatry, consisted in the worship of the dead 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, \c. The mis- 
chief is, that this should have the common luck of so 
many other learned Systens, to have all Antiquity ob- 
stinately bent against it. Not more so, however, than 
its Author is against Antiquity, as the reader may see by 
the insta ‘ce 1 am about to give him. Mr. Fourmont, in 
consequence of his system, having taken it into his head, 
that Cronus, in Sanchoniatho, was ABRAHAM ; notwith- 
standing that fragment tells us, that Cronos rebeiled 
against his father, and cut off his privities ; buried his 
brother alive, and murdered his own son and daughter ; 
that he was an idulater; and a propagator of idolatry, 
by consecrating several of bis own family; that he gave 
away the kingdom of Atnens to the Goddess Athena ; 
and the kingdom of Egypt to the God ‘laaut; notwith- 
standing all this, so foreign and inconsistent with the 
history of Abraliam, yet, because the same fragment says, 
that Cronos, in the time of a plague, sacrificed his only 
son to appease the shade of his murdered father; and 
circumcised himseif and his whole army; on the strength 
of this, and two or three cold, fanciful etymologies, this 
great Critic cries out, Mier qwil s'agisse ici du seul 
Abraham, Gest étre AVEUGLE D’ESPRIT, ET D’UN 
AYEUGLEMENT IRREMEDIABLE. Liv. il. sect. 3, c. 3. 
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P. 298. [OOOO] Fornication, adultery, whoredom, 
are the constant figures under which the Holy Spirit re- 
presents the idolatries of the Israelites: consequently, 
by this character of the Heyptians being great of flesh, 
and in another place, ¢heir flesh was as the flesh of asses, 
and their issue like the issue of horses, Ezek. xxiii. 20. 
we are given to understand that Egypt was the grand 
origin and incentive of idolatry, and the propagator of 
it amongst the rest of mankind: which greatly confirms 
our general position concerning the antiquity of this 
Empire. 


P. 303. [PPPP] Yet this evasive reasoning a syste- 
matic writer, who has therefore often fallen in our way, 
would seem to insinuate in an argument designed to 
make short work with Spencer’s learned volumes. His 
words are these—“ It is remarkable that some learned 
‘* writers, and Dr. Spencer in particular, have imagined, 
“that the resemblance between the ancient Heathen 
“ Religions, and the ancient Religion which was insti- 
“ tuted by Gop, was in many respects so great, that 
“ they thought that Gop was pleased to mstitute the one 
“* in unitation of the other. ‘This conclusion is indeed 
“* a very wrong one, and it is the grand mistake which 
*< runs through all the works of the very learned author 
“ last mentioned.” ‘* The ancient Heathen Religions 
** do indeed iu many particulars agree with the institu- 
“ tions and appointments of that Religion, which was 
appointed to Abraham and to his family, and which 
“ was ofterwards revived by Moses; not that these were 
‘* derived from those of the Heathen nations, but much 
‘© more evidently the Heathen religions were copied from 
“¢ them; for there is, I think, OnE OBSERVATION, which, 
* as far as I have had opportunity to apply it, will fully 
answer every particular that Dr. Spencer has offered, 
and that is this; He is able to produce no one cere- 
mony or usage, practised both in the religion of Abra- 
ham or Moses, and in that of the Heathen nations, 
but that it may be proved, that it was used by bra- 
ham or Moses, or by some other of the true wor- 
shippers of Gop earlier than by any of the Heathen 
nations.” Sacred and Prof. Hist. Connected, vol. i. 
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2d ed. p. 316, 317. This writer, we see, seems here to 
suppose a palpable falsehood ; which i Is, that there is an 
impalpable difference between the Mosaic and Patriarchal 
Religions. But this was not the principal reason ot my 
quoting so long a passage. It was to consider his OnE 
OBSERVATION, which is to do such wonders. Now I 
cannot find that it amounts to any more than this; That 


the Lible, in which is contained the account of the Jewish 


Religion, is a much older book than’ any other that 
pretends to es account of the national " Religions of 
Paganism. But how this discredits Dr. Spencer's opinion 
I cannot understand. I can easily see indeed the advan- 
tage this learned writer would have had over it, had there 
been any ancient books which delivered the origin of 
Gentile religions } in the same circumstantial manner that 


‘the Bible delivers this.of the ‘ fewish; and that, on a pro- 


per application of this ONE OBSERVATION, it appeared 
that Dr. Spencer, with all his labour, was able to pro- 
duce no one ceremony or usage practised both in true and 
Salse religion, but that it might be proved it was used 
Sirst 1 In the true. But as things stand at present, what 
is it this learned writer would be atr The bible is, by 


' far, the oldest book in the world. It records the history 


of a Religion given by Gop to a people who had been 
Jong held in a state of slavery by a great and powerful 
empire. ‘Tlic ancient historians, in their accounts of the 
religious rites aud manners of that monarchy, deliver 
many*which have a surprising relution to the Jewish 
ritual ; and these rites, these manners, were, they tell us, 
as old as the monerciiy. Thus stands the evidence on 
the present state of things. So that it appears, if, by 
it muy be proved, the learned writer means to confine 
his_proof to contemporary evidence, he only tells us 
what the reader knew before, viz. That the ible is the 
oldest book in the world. But if, by vf may be proved, 
he means proved by such arguments as the nature of the 
thing will adinii, then he tells us what the reader knows 
now to be false. Sir Isaac Newton hath given us much 
the sane Kind of paraloyi-m in his account of the origi- 
nal letters. Zhere is no instance, says he, of letters Jor. 
writing devon souncs beg ut Use befor e the days of 
David i in any other nution besides the posterity of an a 
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ham. [Chron. p.209.] So that what hath been said 
above in answer to the other will serve equally against 
this. I would only remark, that the learned writer seems 
to have borrowed his ONE OBSERVATION from a chapter 
of Witsiuss A’gyptiaca, thus intitled, Nadlius Historici 
sufficienti Testimonio probart posse, ea que in Religione 
laudabilia sunt apud A:gyptios, quam apud Hebr@os an- 
tiguiora fuisse, |. ill. c. 1. to which, what I have here 
said is, I think a full answer.—Thbe learned writer will 
forgive me, if, before | leave this passage, I take notice 
of an expression vhich seems to reflect on that good 
man, and sincere believer, Dr. Spencer; but I suppose 
not designedly, because it seems a mere inaccuracy. ‘The 
words are these; they thought [1. e. Dr. Spencer and 
others] that Gop was pleased to institute the one in 


-amitation of the others. Now this neither Dr. Spencer 


nor any believer ever thought. They might indeed sup- 
pose that he instituted one in reference to the other, i.e. 
that part of its Rites were in direct opposition to the 
customs of the idolaters; and part, out of regard to the 
:people’s prejudices, in conformity to such of their cus- 
toms as could not be abused to superstition. But this is 
a very different thing from instituting one religion in imi- 
tation of another. As no believer could suppose Gop 
did this; so neither J will add, could any unbeliever. 
Yor this opinion, That the Fewish religion.was instituted 
in imitation of the Heathen, is what induces the unbe- 
liever to conclude, that Gop was not its author. 


P. 303. [(QQQQ] The parenthesis seems odd enough. 
It may not therefore be unseasonable to explain the ad- 
mirable reasoning of our divine Master on this occasion. 
Jesus, being charged by the Jews as a transgressor of 
the law of Moses, tor having cureda man on the sabbath- 
day, thus expostulates with his accusers. ‘‘ Moses 
** therefore gave unto you circumcision, not because it is 
“ of Moses, but of the Fathers, (2x, ¢7s éx 13 Macfws, ofa’ 
“ é rev walépwr| and ye on the sabbath-day circumcise 
“aman. Ifa man on the sabbath-day receive circuin- 
“ cision, that the law of Moses should not be broken, 
“¢ are ye angry at mc, because I have made a man evcry 
“‘ whit whole on the sabbaih-day?” That is, ‘‘ Moses 
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enjoined you to observe the Rite of Circumcision, and 
- to pertorin it on the eighth day: but if this dey’ happen 
to be on the sabbath, you interrupt its holy rest by per- 
forming the Rite upon this day, because you will not 
break the law of Mioses, which marked out a day certain 
for this work of charity. Are you therefore angry at me 
for performing a work of equal charity on the sabbath- 
day: But you will ask, why was it so ordered by the Law, 
that either the precept for Circumcision, or that for the 
sabbatical-rest, must needs be frequently transgressed ? 
I answer, that though Moses, as I said, cave you Cir- 
cumcision, yet the Rite was not originally of Moses, but 
of the Fathers. Now the Fathers enjoined it to be per- 
- formed on the eighth day; Moses enjoined the seventh 
day should be a day of rest; consequently the dav of rest 
and the day of Cireumcision must needs “frequently fall 
together. Moses found Circumcision instituted by a 


previous covenant which his daw could not disannul*. 


But had he oyiginally instituted both, ’tis probable he 
would have contrived that the two Laws should not have 
interfered.”—This I take to be the sense of that very im- 
portant parenthesis, not because tt is of ALoses, but of the 


Fathers. . \ 


P. 303. [RRRR] No one ever yet mistook Circwm- 
cision for a natural duty ; while it has been esteemed a 
kind of impiety to deny the sabbath to be in that number. 
There are two circumstanccs attending this latter institu- 
tion, which have misled the Sabbatarians in judging of 
its nature. 

1. The first is, ¢kat which this positive institution and 
a natural duty hold in common, namcly, the setting apart 
a certain portion of our time for the service of Religion. — 
Natural reason tells us, that that Being, who gave us all, 
requires a constant expression of our gratitude for the 
blessings he has bestowed, which cannot be paid without 
some expence of time: and this time must first be sct 
apart before it can be used. But things of very different 
natures, may ho!d some things in common. 

2. The second circumstance is this, that Moses, the 
better to impress upon the minds of his People the ob- 

— ® See Gal. ili, 17. 
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servance of the sabbath, acqu:ints them with the early 
insut:tion of it; that it was enjoined by God himself, 
on iis finishing the work of cr eation. But these Sabba- 
tarians do not “consider, that it is not the time whena 
command was given, nor even the author who gave it, 
that discover the class to which it belongs, but its nature 
as discoverable by human reason. And the sabb. ith is 
as much a positive institution when given by God to 
Adam and his posterity, as when given by Moses, the 
messeuger of God, to the Israelites and to their posterity. 
To jucue otherwise, is reducing all God’s commands to 
ene and the same species. 

Having thus far cleared the way, I proceed to shew 
that tie Jewish sabbath is a mere positive ins titution, 

1. From the account the Prophet Ezekiel gives of it— 
Mereover uiso L gave them my SABBATH, to be a sien 
betiveen me and them™. A sign of w hat? A sign of a 
covenunt. Andso was circumcision called by God him- 
self—clrd ye shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin, 
and it shall be a TOKEN [or sign} OF THE COVENANT 
between me and you-+. Now nothing but a Rite by in- 


stitution of a POSITIVE LAW could serve for a sign cr token | 


of a covenant between God and a particular selected 
People; for besides its use for a remembrance of the 
covenant, it was to serve them as a partition-wall to se- 
parate them from, other nations: And this a Rite by 
positive institution might well do, though used before by 
some other people, or even borrowed from them. But a 
natural duty has no capacity of being thus employed : 

because a practice observed by all nations would oblite- 
rate every tract of a sign or token of a covenant made with 
one. Indeed, where the Covenant is with the whole race 
of mankind, and so, the sgn of the covenant is to serve 
only tor a remembrance, there, the sign may be either a 
moral duty or a natural phenomencn. This latter was 
the case in Gop’s promise or covenant, not to destroy 
the earth any more by water. Here the Almighty, with 
equal marks of wisdom, made a natural and beautitul 
phenomenon, seen over the whole habitable earth, the 
token ofthat covenant. And Gon said, Lhis is the TOKEN 
OF THE COVENANT. J dosEeT my bow in the cloud, and 


* Chap. xx. ver. 12. $ Gen. xvii. d1. 
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444. THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IV. 


tt shall be for a token of a Covenant between me and the 


earth, Gen. ix. 12, 13. Yet it is wonderful to consider 
how this matter has been mistaken. Perhaps the word 
se¢ did not a little contribute to it: the expression being 
understood absolutely ; when it should have been taken 
in the relative sense, of set for a token. And in this 
sense, and only in this sense, the bow was then rrrst set 
wz a cloud. However, Dr. Burnet of the Charterhouse, 
who had a visionary theory to support, which made it 
necessary for him to maintain that the phenomenon of 
the Rainbow did not exist before the flood, endeavours 
to countenance that fancy from the passage above, by 
such a kind of reasoning as this, ‘‘ That, had there been 
a Rainbow before the flood, it could not have been pro- 
perly used asa tchen of Gon’s Covenant, that he would 
no more drown the earth, because, being a common ap- 
pearance, it would give no extraordinary assurance of 
security.” And to this reasoning Tindal, the author of 
Christianity as old as the Creation, alludes. Perhaps 
(says he) the not knowing the natural cause of the rain- 
bow, occasioned that account we have in Genesis of its 


- institution, page 228, 229. Its institution! The ex- 


pression is excellent. Gon’s appointing the rambow to 
be a token or memorial, for perpetual generations, of 
his covenant with mankind, is called, the institution of 
the rainbow, But ill expression is the homage to non- 
sense, for the privilege of Freethinking. However, his 
words shew, he took it for granted that Moses represents 
Gop as then Firs setting his bow in the clouds, And 
it is the reasoning which we are at present concerned with. 
Now this, we say, ‘is founded in gross ignorance of the 
nature of stmple compacts and promises: in which, the 
only security for performance is the known good faith of 
the Promiser.~ But, in the case befere us, the most novel 
or most supernatural appearance could add nothing to 
their assurance, which arose from the evidence of Gon’s 
veracity. As, on the contrary, had the children of Noah 
been ignorant of this attribute of the Deity, such an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon could have given no assurance at 
all. Tor what then served the rainbow? — For the wise 
purpose so well expressed by the sacred writer, for THE 
TOKEN OF THECOVENANT, Thatis, for a memorial or 
remembrance 
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Notes.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED: 445 


remembrance of it throughout all generations. A method 
of universal practice in the contracts of all civilized na- 
tions. Indeed, had this remnant of the human race been 
made acquainted with Gop's Covenant or promise by a 
third person, and in a common way, there had then 
been occasion to accompany it. with some extraordinary 
or supernatural appearance. But for what? Not to give 
credit to Gop’s veracity ; but to the veracity of the mes- 
senger who brought his Will. Now Gop revealed this 
promise zmediately to the children of Noah. But here 
lies the mistake: Our Deists have put themselves in the 
place of those Patriarchs, when a much lower belonged 
to them ; and, the prorciise being revealed to them only 
by a third hand, and in a common way, they refuse to 
believe it, because not accompanied with a miracle. In 
the mean time they forget the condition of the Patriarchs 
when this covenant was made with them; filled with 
terror and astonishment at the past, and with the most 
disquieting apprehensions of a future Deluge, they need- 
ed some superior assuriince to allay their fears. Had not 
that been the case, a particular Covenant had not been 
made with them; and had their posterity all along con- 
tinued in the same condition, we may certainly conclude, 
from the uniformity of Gop’s dealings with mankind, 
that he would, from time to time, have renewed this 
Covenant, in the way it was first given; or have secured 
the truth of the tradition by a supernatural appearance. 


But those fears soon wore out: and Posterity, in a little - 


time, became no more concerned in this particular pro- 
mise, than in all the other instances of divine goodness 
to mankind. But JZoses, as this great philosopher con- 
cludes, had no knowlealge of the natural cause of the 
rainbow. Itmay be sa: because | know of no use that 
knowledge would have been to his Mission. But he was 
acquainted with the moral cause, and the effects too, of 
COVENANTS, which was more to the purpose of his office 
and character; and which this frecthinking Docror or 
Laws should not have be:en so ignorant of. 

2. But secondly, if the J ewish Prophets cannot convince 
our Sabbatarians, that the Mosiac day of rest was a po- 
sitive institution; yet methinks the express words of 
Jesus might, who told the: Sabbatarians of that time, the 

Pharisees, 
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446 THE DIVINE LEGATION (Book 1V. 


Pharisees, That the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. Mark ii. 27. Now were the 
observation of the Sabbath a natural duty, it is certain, 
man was made for the Sabbath, the end of his creation 
being for the observance of the moran Law,—the 
worship of the Deity, Temperance and Justice: nor 
can we by natural light conceive any otherend. On the 
contrary, all positive institutions were made for man, for 
the better direction of his conduct'in certain situations of 
hife ; the observance of which is therefore to be regulated 
on the end for which they were instituted : for (contrary 
to the nature of moral duties) the observance of them may, 
in some circumstances, become hurtful toman, for whose 
benefit they were instituted ; and whenever this is the 
case, God and nature grant a dispensation. 

3- Thirdly, the primitive Christians, on the authority 
of this plain declaration of their blessed Master, treated 
the Sabbath asa positive Law, by changing the day 
dedicated to the service of Religion from the seventh to 
the first day, and thus abolished one positive Law, THE 
SABBATH Instituted in memory of the Creation, and, by 
the authority of the Church, erected another, properly 
called THE Lorp’s pay, in memory of the Redemption. 


P. 309. [SSSS] The author of the Grounds and Rea- 
sons of the Christian Religion says—“ They [the Pagans] 
“ learnt the art [divination] in schools, or under disci- 
‘* pline, as the Jews did prophesying in the Schools and 
“ Colleges of the Prophets. [For which IW heatly’s 
“ Schools of the Prophets is quoted] where the learned 
** Dodwell says, the- candidates for prophecy were 
taught the rules of divination practised by the Pagans, 
“ who were skilled therein, and in possession of the art 


© long before them.” P. 28. 


F.us10,{liii| Dr. Mead?” in yhis Medica Sacra, 
cap. iil. p. 25. observes that what is suid of the spirit of 
the Lord is not to be understood literally. He did not 
reflect that the Vicegerent of the Theocracy is here spoken 
of. Otherwise, surely, he could not but acknowledge 
that if there was any such thing as the spirit OF TUF 
Lorn existing in that administration, it must needs 
reside in the supreme Magistrate. 
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Notes.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 447 
P. 311. (UUUU] There is a difficulty in the history 


of David, in which spinoza much exults, as it supports 
him in his impicus undertaking on Sacred Sc-ipture. 
It is this, in the xvith chapter of the first book of Samuel, 
we find David sent for to Court, to sooth Saul’s melan- 
choly with his harp. On _ his arrival, he gave so much 
satisfaction, that the distempered Monarch sent to his 
father to desire he might séand before him, ver. 22. that 
is, remain in his service. David hath leave; and be- 
comes S:xul's drmour-bearer, [ver. 21.] Yet in the very 
next chapter, viz. the xviith (which relates an incursion 
of the Philistines, and the detiance of Goliah), .when 
David goes to S2ulior leave toaccept the challenge, neither 
the king, nor the captain of his host, know any thing 
of their champion or of his lincage. This is the difficulty, 
and a great one itis. But it would soon become none, 
in the usual way Critics have of removing difficulties, 
which ‘is by supposing, that, whatever occasions them is 
an interpolation ; and some blind manuscript is always at 
hand to support the blinder Criticism. But had more 
time been employed in the study of the nature of Scrip- 
ture History and somewhat less in collations of manu- 
scripts, those would have found a nearer way to the 
wood, who now cannot sce wood for trees. Ina word, 
the true solution seems to be this: David’s adventure 
with Goliah was prior in tine to his solacing Saul with 
his music. Which latter story is given by way of anti- 
cipation in chap. xvi. but very properly and naturally. 
For there the historian having related at large how Gop 
had rejected Saul, and anointed David, goes on, as it 
was a matter of highest moment in a RELIGIOUS ITs- 


Tory, to inform us of the effects both of one and the 


other; though we are not to suppose them the in- 
stantancous effects. The effect of Saul’s rejection was, 
he tells us, the departure of Gon’s spirit from him, and 
his being troubled with an evil spirit [ver. 14.]: this 
leads him, naturally, to speak of the effect of David's 
election, namely, his being endowed with many divine 
graces ; for Saul’s malady was only to be alleviated by 
David's skill on the harp. When the historian had, in 
this very judicious manner, anticipated the story, he re- 
turns from the 14th to the 23d verse of the xvith chapter, 
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448 THE DIVINE LEGATION | [Book IV. 


to the order of time, in the beginning of the xviith chap- 
ter. So that the true chronology of this part of David’s 
life stands thus: He is anointed by Samuel—-be carries 
provisions to his brethren, incamped against the Philis- 
tines, in the valley of Elah—he fights and overcomes 
Goliah—is received into the king’s court—contracts a 
friendship with Jonathan—incurs Saul’s jealousy—re- 
tires home to his tather—is, after some time, sent for 
back to court, to sooth Saul’s melancholy with his harp 
~—proves successful, and is made his armonur-bearer— 
and, again, excites Saul’s jealousy, who endeavours to 
smite him with his javelin. This whole history is to be 
found between the first verse of the xvith, and the tenth 
of the xvilith chapter. Within this, is the anticipation 
above-mentioned, beginning at the fourteenth verse of 
the xvith chapter, and ending at the twenty-third verse. 
Which anticipated history, in order of time, comes in 
between the oth and 10th verses of the xviiith chapter, 
where, indeed the breach is apparent. For in the gth 
verse it is said, dad Suul eyed David from that day 
forward. He had just begun, as the text tells us, to 
entertain a jealousy of David from the women’s saying 
in their songs, Svul hath slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands.—* From that day forward Saul eyed 
David,” i. e. watched over his conduct. Yet, in the 
very next verse, it says nd it came to pass on the 
morrow, that the evil spirit from Gop came upon Saul 
—And David played with his hand—And Saul cast the 
Javelin, This could never be on the morrow of that day 
on which he first began to entertain a jealousy ; for the 
text says, from that day forward he began to watch over 
his conduct, to find whether his jealousy was well 
grounded. Here then is the breach, between which, Jn 
order of time, comes in the relation of the evil spirits 
falling upon Saul ; his sending for David trom his father’s 
house, &c. For when Saul began first, on account of 
the songs of the women, to grow jealous cf David, and 
to watch his behaviour, David, uneasy in his situation, 
asked leave to retire; which we may suppose was easily 
granted. He is sent for again to court: San! again 
grows jealous: but the cause, we are now told, was 


different; And Saul was afraid of David, al hit 
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Notes.| OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 449 


the Lord was WITH HIM, and was DEPARTED FROM 
SavuL, ver. 12. This plainly shews, that the departing 
of Gon’s spirit from Saul was after the conquest of 
Goliah : consequently, that all between ver. 14 and 23 
of the xvith chapter is an anticipation, and, in order of 
time, comes in between ver. g and 10 of the xviiith 
chapter, where there is a great breach discoverable by 
the disjomted parts of distant time. Thus the main 


difficulty is mastered. But there is another near as stub- - 


born, which this solution likewise removes. When 
David is recommended by the courtiers for the cure of 
Saul’s disorder, he isrepresented as @ mighty valiant man, 
amanof war and prudent in matters, and that the Lord 
was with him, chap. xvi. 18. 2 e. a soldier well versed 
in affairs, and successful in his undertakings. Accord- 
ingly he is sent for ; and preferred to a place ivhich re- 
quired valour, strengih, aad experience; he is made 
Saul’s armour-bearer. Yet when afterwards, according 
to the commen chronology, he comes to fight Goliah, 
he proves a raw unexperienced stripling, unused to arms, 
and unable to bear them; and, as such, despised by 
the Giant. I will not mispend the reader’s time, in 
reckoning up the strange and forced senses the critics 
have put upon these tivo passages, to make them con- 
sistent; but only observe, that this reformation of the 
chronology renders all clear and easy. David had van- 
quished the Philistine; was become a favourite of the 
people; and, on that account, the object of Saul’s jea- 
Jousy ; to avoid the ill effects of which, he prudently re- 
tired. During this recess, Saul was seized. with his 
disorder. His servants supposed it might be alleviated 
by music ; Sau) consents to the remedy, and orders an 
artist to be soucht for. They were acquainted with 
David’s skill on the harp, and likewise with Saul’s in- 
disposition towards him, It was a delicate point, which 
required address ; and therefore they recommend him in 


‘this artful manner—TZhe son of Jesse is cunning in play- 


ing, dad-a mighty valiant man, and a inan of war, and 
prudent in matters, and a comely person :—TLhat is, 
“as you must have one constantly in attendance, both 
at court, and in your military expeditions, to be always 
at hand on occasion, the son of Jesse will become bot! 
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stations well: he will strengthen your camp, and adorn 
your court; for he is a tried soldier, and of a graceful 
presence. You have nothing to fear from his ambition, 
for you saw with what prudence he went into voluntary 
banishment, when his popularity had incurred your dis- 
pleasure.”—Accordingly Saul is prevailed on: David is 
sent for, and succeeds with his music. This dissipates 
all former umbrage; and, as one that was to be ever in 
attendance, he is made his armour-bearer. This sun- 
shine continued, till David’s great successes again 
awakened Saul’s jealousy; and then the lifted javelin 
was, as usual, to strike off all court-payments. Thus 
we see how these difficulties are cleared up, and what 
light is thrown upon the whole history by the supposition 
of an anticipation in the latter part of the xvith chapter, 
an anticipation the most natural, proper, and necessary 
for the purpose of the historian. ‘The only reason I can 
conceive of its lying so long unobserved is, that, in the 
xviith chapter, ver. 15. it is said, But David went, and 
returned from Saul, to feed his father’s sheep at Beth- 
lehem. Now this being when the Israelites were en- 
camped in Klah against the Philistines, and after the 
relation of his going to court to sooth Saul’s troubled 
spirit with his music, seems to fix the date of his standing 
before Saul in quality of musician in the order of time in 
which it is related. But the words, David went anid 
returned from Saul, seem uot to be rightly understood : 
they do not mean, David lett Saul’s Court where he 
had resided, but that he left Saul’s Camp to which he 
had been summoned. ‘The case was this: A sudden 
invasion of the Philistines had penetrated to Shochoh, 
which belonged to Judah. Now on such occasions, there 
always went out a general summons for all able to bear 
arms, to mect at an appoimted rendezvous; where a 
choice being made of those most fit for service, the rest 
were seit back again to their several homes. To such 
a rendezvous, all the tribes at this time assembled. 
Amongst the men of Betli-lehem, came Jesse and his 
eiuht sons; the three eldest were enrolled into the troops, 
and the rest sent home again. But of these, David 3s 
only particularly named; as the history related parti- 
cularly to him, Now David was the son of that peso 
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thite of Bethlehem-Judah, whose name was Jesse, and 
he had eight sons: and the mun went amongst men for 
an old man in the days of Saul. And the three eldest 
sors of Jesse went and followed Saul to the battle—And 
David was the youngest, and the three eldest followed 
Saul. But David went, and returned from Saul, to 
feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem, i. e. he was dis- 
inissed by the captains of the host, as too young for ser- 
vice. And in these sentiments, we find, they continued, 
when he returned with a message from his tather to the 
camp.—TI have only to add, that this way of anticipation 
is very frequent with this sacred historian.—In the xviiith 
chapter, ver. 11. it is said, And Saul cast the javelin ; 


Jor he said, I will smite David even io the wall with it : 


and David avoided out of his presence twice. ~ But 
one of these times relates to a second casting of the jas 
velin a considerable time after the first, here spoken of, 
which is recorded in chap, xix. 10. So again the his- 
torian telling us in the xth chapter, how Saul, when he 
was first anointed by Samuel, prophesied amongst the 
Prophets, says, dnd zt came to pass, when all that knew 


him beforetime saw, that behold, he prophesied among . 


the prophets; then the people said one to another, What 
is this that is come unto the son of Ixish ? Is Saud also 
among the prophets ?—Therefore it became a proverb, 
Ts Saul also among the prophets? ver.11,12. But it 
is evident, that the original of the proverb, was his se- 
cond prophesying amongst the prophets at Navoth, re- 
corded chap. xix. both for the reasons given above, and 
for these: 1. Saul was not at this time known to the 
people; and, 2. The original of the proverb is said to 
arise from this second propbesying, ver. 24. ‘Therefore 
the account of the proverb in the xth chapter is given by 
Way of anticipation. ' 


P. 312. [(XXXX] A malignant and very dull buf- 
foon, who appears to have had little idea of this matter, 
and less inclination to be better instructed, lately pub- 
lished a large and virulent invective against the personal 
character of Davin; his pretended provocation was as 
extraordinary ; it was a pulpit’ parallel; of which he iro- 
nically complains, as injurious to a modern character ot 
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freat name, who is complimented with a likeness to the 
King of Israel. He was answered as he deserved.— 
But, if Divines think they can manage infidel cavils by 
the aid of sums and systems, instead of studying to ac- 
quaint themselves with the nature and genius of the 
Jewish dispensation, as it lies in the Bible, unbelievers 
will have little to apprehend, how bad soever be the 
cause which a low vanity has put them upon supporting. 


P. 323. [YYYY] There were no sort of men more 
averse to the system here deiended of Jewish customs 
borrowed from Egypt, than those Puritans. Yet when 
they could serve a turn by adopting it, they made no 
scruple of so doing. Thus, in order to disgrace the 
surplice, they venture to say, in the Declaration of the 
Ministers of London, published 1566, That the sur- 
plice, or white linen garment, came from the Ecrr- 


TIANS into the Jewish church. 


P. 327. [ZZZZ} For, with regard to every thing's 
being exactly prescribed; from which direction it was 
not lawful to make the (east deviation, Spencer acknow- 
Jedges this as fully as Witsius himself. ‘“ Nihil enim 
*cultum divinum spectans verbis obscuris aut incertt 
sensus a Mose traditum, nil caco vel pracipiti zelo, 
nihil prurienti Judeeorum ingenio, vel nature humane 
rerum novarum in sacyis avide, relictum fuit. Nempe 
lex de minimis plerisque curavit. Ipsi arcee annuli, 
CSc. eae Leas Rit eleby si... Tol sect. 5. And it 
is remarkable, that he employs this very circumstance, 
with great weight as well as ingenuity, to inforce the 
opposite conclusion; namely, that God admitted some 
rites in use amongst the Gentile nations in compliance 
to the people’s prejudices :—Ipse ritus Mosalcos institu- 
endi modus huic sententie non parum presidii prebet. 
Deus enim non tantum eorum inateriam, sed et locum, 
tempus, ipstin etiain corporis situm quandoque quo 
prestari debebant, aliasque minoris note circumstantias, 
accurate prascripsit. Lt postquam Deus minimas quas- 
que circumstantias rituum singolorum tradidisset, prac 
cepto cautum est. Deut. iv. 2. ne quid e ceremonis 
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nempe preceptis adimeretur. Nemo vero qui judicio 
valet, opinari potest Deum horum rituum minutias ac- 
curate adeo prescripsisse, ex ullo quo ipse eorum amore 
vel desiderio tangebatur. A ratione multo minus abest, 
gentium et Hebreorum ritus haud paucos (si materiam 
corum vel substantiam spectemus) proximam inter se 
sinilitudinem et affinitatem habuisse, IDEOQUE lege cu- 
ratum fuisse, ne eodem modo peragerentur, sed ut cir- 
cumstantiis quibusdam peculiaribus et a Deo prescriptis 
ab invicem discernerentur. Nam Israélite ritus suos 
omnes e Dei prescripto peragentes, se in Jehove [non 
dei alicujus ethuici] honorem sacra sua prestare testa- 
rentur; et ratio temporum exegit, ut cultus Deo presti- 
tus quandam idiérnra retineret, nec ad ritus gentium 
nimis accedere, vel ab lis plusquain par erat abire vide- 
retur. Mosis etate res in loco tam lubrico et ancipiti 
site sunt, quod summa tantum sapientia linvites eos de- 
finire nérat, quos ultra citrave non potuit consistere Dei 
veri cultus. Lib. ili. cap. 2. sect. 1. 


P. 329. [AAAAA] I cannot therefore agree with 
Mr. Whiston in the high value he sets upon a passage 
of Manetho— This (says he) is a very valuable testimony 
of Manetho’s, that the laws of Usarsiph or Moses were 
not in compliance with, but in opposition to, the customs 
of the Lgyptians. Translat. of J osephus, p. 993. How- 
ever, though this fairy treasure vanish, it is some com- 
fort that we do not want it. 


P, 352. [BBBBB] That very able interpreter of 
Scripture, father Houbigant, understands these words 
of the Prophet as spoken of the Jewish Law. “ Ataque 


_* in praceptis non bonis intelligende veniunt ejusmodi 


“ leges que ad poenam proposite erani, non ad mer- 
“ cedem; quales erant leges de suppliciis, de aquis ab 
“ uxore suspectee pudicitie bibendis, de leprosis ab 
“ hominum ceetu arcendis, et alie quadam, que ab 
“ irato Legislatore proficisci videbantur.” In loc. ‘This 
learned person was too well versed in the style of Scrip- 
ture, in the subject of the Prophecy, and in the history 
of the Jews, to imagine, when Ged speaks in the cha- 
racter of Legislator, of giving Statules wid Judgments 
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that he meant the general permission of divine Provi- 
‘dence to suffer a people to fall into a number of senseless 
‘and idolatrous practices. Indeed, a little to soften the 
character given of Statutes not good, he supposes they 
were thus qualified on account of their being penal Laws : 
and so makes what I understand to be a representation 
of the moral genius of the ritual Law in general, only 
‘the physical quality of some particular Rites. But the 
‘very words of the Prophecy evince that a Body of laws 
was meant; and the character of the Speaker shews, that 
the subject is of moral, not of physical good and evil. 


P.: 353. [CCCCC] Speaking of Marsuam and 
PENCER, he says: In omnium nunc fere ernditorum 
manibus versatur Nobilissimi Wiri Johannis Marshami 
Canon Curonicus. Opus quantivis pretii; quod uti 
-Authori suo multa lectione, accurata meditatione, pluri- 
-nisque -lucubrationibus stetit, ita Lectori per salebrosos 
obscurissime Antiquitatis recessus viam non paullo facili- 
orem expeditioremque effecit. Sed ut in humanis rebus 
nihil omni ex parte beatum esse solet, ita nec pulcherrimo 
-huic corpori suos deesse nevos videas—Eandem senten- 
tiam magno nuperanimoatque apparatu tuitus est Johannes 
Spencerus in Dissertatione de Urim & Thummim. Ubrita 
vir doctissimus instituit, &c.—Multa a viris doctissimis 
-congesta sunt, quibus huic suze assertioni fidem faciant. 
- Ja autem quum plurimum recondit contineant erudi- 
tionis, non videntur Clarissimi Authores sua laude, uu 
nec studiosi lectores jucunditate atque utilitate, quie 
exinde percipi potest, fraudandi esse.—Super omnibus 
denique éxixpiciw meam subjungam, eo argumentorum 
‘robore quod suscepti ncgotii ratio patitur firmandam. 
Nequaquam ea mente ut doctissimorum virorum labor!- 
bus detraham; sed ut me & Lectores meos in investiganda 
veritate exerccam, sit forte detur curva corrigere & 
‘engregio inspersos abstergere corpore nevos, p. 1-—4- 
- This candour was the more extraordinary, as Sir J. 
Marsham had given but too many marks of disaffection 
to revealed Religion. And though that great and good 
‘man Dr. Spencer was entirely free from all reasonable 
- suspicion of this kind; yet, it must be owned, that too 
intent on a favourite argument, he was apt to hinsdlf 
ise 
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himself somewhat crudely. He had a bright and vigo- 
rous imagination, which, now and then, got the better of 
his judgment; and the integrity of his heart made him 
careless in giving it the reins; sometimes in a dan- 
gerous road. ‘Thus, for instance, in his fine discourse 
concerning Prodigies, speaking of a certain quality- in 
the soul, which, as he says, makes it greatly impressivé 
to the persuasion of parallels, equalities, similitudes, in 
the frame and government of the world, he goes on in 
this strange manner: “ This gencral temper of the soul 
“ easily inclines it te believe great and mighty changes in 
** states, usher’d with the solemnity of some mighty and 
“ analogous changes in nature, and that all terrible evils 
“are pretac'd or attended with some prodigious and 
** amazing alterations in the creation—Hence, perhaps, 
“it is that we generally find great traubles and judg- 
** ments on earth described, especially by persons ecsta- 
* tical, Prophets and Poets (whose speeches usually 
** rather follow the easy sense of the soul than the rigid 
“* truth of things) by all the examples of horror and 
** confusion in the frame of the creation. The prophet 
** David describes Gon’s going out to judgment thus,” 
Sc. p. 71,72. 2d ed. Dr. Spencer seems to have been 
misled in this philosophic solution by a greater Master, 
who, however, talks still more grossly of what he seems to 
have understood as little. ‘In matters of faith and 
** religion (says lord Verulam) we raise our imagination 
“ above our reason: which is the cause why Heligion 
** sought ever access to the mind by similitudes, types, 
** parables, visions, dreams.” Adv. of learning, b. 2d. 
The serious christian reader cannot but be offended at 
this injurious representation of the holy Prophets. Such 
remarks as these are altogether unworthy these two 
excellent men. It is false in fact that Prophetic 
figures were enthusiastic or fantastic visions raised by, 
and then represented to, the imagination. I have 
shewn that the images, which the Prophets employed, 


composed the common phraseology of their times ; 
and were employed by them because this figurative 
language was well understood, and still better relish- 
ed by the People. [See p. 134, of this vol.]—But 1s 
it therefore fitting that such writers should be treated, 
; GG 4 by 
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by every dirty scribbler, as Libertines, Deists, and secret 
propagators of Infidelity, for inadvertencies, which a man 
like the candid Witsius would only call nevi in pulcher- 
rimo corpore ? 


P. 355-[DDDDD] Let me here observe how this. 
very circumstance in Moses’s conduct, acquits him of all 
suspicion of that kind of Fraup so much in use amongst 
the best human Lawgivers of Antiquity. The Mosaic 
Dispensation had been treated by our Freethinkers with 
great liberties. It was therefore offered by the late 
learned and ingenious Dr. Middleton, as a means to 
rescue it from their contempt, and to solve the difficulties 
which attend it, without hurting the authority whereon it 
stands, to suppose SOME DEGREE OF FICTION in certain 
cases, in the Mosaic writings. And this he endeavoured 
to make credible, from the practice of the ancient Law- 
givers. Now I think this supposition neither true nor 
probable. 1. If we consider what it was that induced 
the ancient Lawgivers to employ fiction, we shall find it 
arose, in part, from their false pretences to a divine 
Mission; and, in part, from the imaginary necessity of 
propagating Polytheism. As to the first, Moses’s ’ pre- 
tensions to a divine mission are here allowed. And it is 
notorious that he preached up the one true Gop, the 
Creator, in opposition to all kinds of Polytheism. No 
occasion therefore remained for the use of jictton. And 
we can hardly think he would employ it without occasion. 
What we have then to shew is, that the only cause why 
the ancient sages employed fiction (besides the support of 
a false mission) was to hide the absurdities of Polytheism. 
This indeed hath been already done for other purposes, 


in several places of this Work: So that I shall here con- 


fine myself to one single proof. Macrobius assures us, 
that the ancient sages did not admit the fabulous in all 
their disputations; but in those only which related to the 
SOUL, tothe HEAVENLY BODIES, and to the Hero-Gops. 
Sciendum est tamen non in omnem disputationem philo- 
sophos adiuittere fubulosa vel licita, sed his uti solent cum 


vel de anima vel de AERIIS ATHERIISVE POTESTATIBUS, 


vel de CETERIS pis loquuntur. [in Somn. Scip. 1. i. c. 2- 


On the contrary, when they discoursed of the FIRST 
CAUSE, 
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CAUSE, then every thing was delivered exactly agreeable 
tothe truth. Ceterum cumad suMMUM ET PRINCIPEM 
omMNIUM DeEum—tractatus se audet attollere—niniz 
FABULOSUM pcunitus attingunt. (7d. id.) The reason of 
their using fiction or fable, in treating of their false Gods, 
was to hide the absurdities attendant on their Worship ; 


a Worship thought to be necessary. Hence, as hath 


been shewn elsewhere, [vol. iii. of the Div. Leg. b. iii. 
sect. 6.] they were led from the absurdity and the neces- 
sity together, to conclude that utility, and not truth, was 
the end of Religion; and from another mistake there 
mentioned, that utility and truth do not coincide. From 
these two principles necessarily arose a third, that it was 
expedient and lawful to deceive for the Public good. 
And, on this last, was founced the practice of fiction 
above mentioned. Now the whole Relision of Moses 
being established on that very doctrine, in the handling 
of which the ancient Sayes neither needed nor used 
fiction; and at the same time directly opposing that very 
superstition, for the sake of which, the jiction was em- 
ployed; we conclude, with certainty, that Moses employed 
NO DEGREE OF FICTION in the composition or in the 
propagation of the Jewish Religion. But 2. That 
which he had no occasion to use, we think it im- 
possible he should use, if his pretensions were (as is. 
here allowed) real. We have, indeed, in order to display 
the wisdom of Gon’s Dispensation, endeavoured to shew 
that he employed, in the contrivance of it, all those arts 
(though in an infinitely more perfect degree) which human 
Lawegivers are wont to use, in the legitimate exercise of 
civil Government : for that, without forcing the Will, no 
other method was sufficient to accomplish the end de- 
signed. But this, we presume, is as different from fiction 
as truthis from falsehood. Thus tar, we think, Gop, in 
his dispensations to men, would chuse to do, rather than 
to force the Will. But could we suppose a People, 
favoured with a divine Revelation, so absurdly circum- 
stanced as to be incapable of being worked upon by com- 
mon means, without the use of some degree of ‘fiction, we 
should then conclude Gop would rather chuse miracu- 
lously to overrule the Will: because we conceive divine 
Revelation with human fiction to be a mixture of things 
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utterly incompatible; that there can be no alliance be- 


tween Gop and Bavalk nor any union between the Spirit 
ot Trath, and the Pathe of Lies. 


P. 355. [EEEEE] “ Suppose arte De Stebbing) a 
“ Deist should allege that the Israelites learned this 
“ doctrine in Egypt where Moses himself also might have 
learnt it, Zow would you prove the cont) ary?” Exa- 
mination, Pp. 33, 34- 

Should a Deist allege this, as making eh et against 
my argument, or for his own cause, I should say he knew 
as little either of one or the other as Dr. Stebbing himself 
does: For my argument being addressed to the Deist, 
supposes that Moses and the Israelites might have learnt 
the doctrine in Egypt; and on that supposition, defies 
them to find a reason, exclusive of the ertraordinary 
Providence, why Moses did not make so useful and ne- 
cessary a doctrine Gn favour of which his People were 
much prejudiced) the Sanction of his Laws. Their ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine in Egypt, I supposed : This 
acquaintance my argument required me to suppose: and 
yet this Answerer of my Book knew so little of its con- 
tents, as to ask, How I wouLp PROVE THE CONTRARY ? 
If the learned Doctor had any pertinent driit in this 
question, you can discover it only by supposing him ¢o 
go upon this ridiculous assumption, that what the Jews 
once learned they could never either wlearn or forget, 
and therefore if they had learned the doctrine of a future 
state in Esypt, they could not be so ignorant of it as, J 
say, they were. but to clear up his conceptions in this 
matter he may have recourse, if he pleases, to the latter 
division of the fifth section of the fifth Books: of the Divine 
Legation. 


P. 357. [FFFFF] This was the character it bore even 
so late as the time of Jeremiah, who tells us, that the 
rebellious Israclites, frightened at the power of the king 
of Babylon, refused to stay any longer in Judea, sayings 
No, but we will go into the land of Ee gypt, where we shall 
sce No war, nor hear the sound of the trumpet, nor have 
hunger of bread, and there will we dwell. chap. xiii. 14: 


‘ P.362. 
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Notes.}!’ OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 459 
~~ P. 362. [GGGGG] This famous book (as is the for- 


tune of ‘all which bring new proofs for Revelation in a 
new way) hath undergone many heavy censures both from 
Jews and Christians. Those blame him for attempting 
to assign reasons for the Ceremonial ordinances ; These 
for explaining Scripture on the principles of Aristotle. 
But both, as usual, expose their own ignorance and pre- 
vention. In this work, the excellent author studied the 
real honour of Gop, together with the good of those to 
whom his discourse was addressed. And because its end 
and design appears to be little understood, and depends 
on @ curious piece of history, neglected by his editors and 
translators, I shall give the Reader a short account of it. 
In the first dour shing times of the Saracene Empire, (as 


we learn from William of Paris in his book De Legibus) 


a great number of Jews, devoting themselves to the study 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, (then cultivated by the 


‘Arabs with a kind of scientific fanaticism) and thereby 


contracting not only an inquisitive but a disputatious 


‘habit, set themselves to examine into the REASONS OF 


THE JEWIsH Laws; which being unable to discover, 
they too hastily concluded them to be uscless, absurd, and 
of human invention; and so apostatized, in great num- 
bers, from the Religion of their Fathers.— i “Postquam 


- autem Chaldzis sive Pabyloniis & genti Arabum com- 


“ mixti sunt, & miscuerunt se studiis eorum & philoso: 
** phiz ; & secuti sunt opiniones philosophorum; nesci- 
‘“‘entes levis sue credulitates & Abra fidem_ contra 
‘s disputationes eorum & rationes defendere: hinc est 
“ quod facti sunt in lege evronei, & in fide ipsius Abrahe 
“ heretici ; maxime postquam regnuin SARACENORUM 
 ditfusum est super habitationem eorum. Exinde enim 
** sternitatem mundi & alios Aristotelis errores secutl 
“ sunt multi eorum. Hincque pauci veri Judai (hoc 
“ est, qui. non in parte aliqua credulitatis su@ Saraceni 
* sunt, aut Aristotelicis consentieates erroribus) 1 in terra 
“ Saracenorum inveniuntur, de his qui inter philosophos 
“ commorantur. Dedit enim occasionem non levem 
“ aposiasi hujusmodi ea que videtur multorum manda- 


- torum absurditas vel inutititas: dum enim apparet in 


“ eis absurditas & inutilitas, nulla autem preceptionis 


‘* aut inhibitionis earum ratio, nulla observantiart ae uti- 
“ce 
itas, 
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¥ litas, non est mirum si ab eis receditur : sed tanquam 
onera supervacanea projiciuntur.” fol. 18. In these 
times, and under this Empire, our Author wrote. So that 
nothing could be more useful than to shew his apostatizing 
brethren that the Scripturrs might be detended, nay, 
even explained on the principles of ArtsTOTLE, and that 
the precepts of the CEREMONIAL Law were founded in 
the highest reasonableness and convenience—Maimoni- 
des, where, in his preface, he gives his reasons for writing 
this discourse, plainly hints at that apostasy —Vertigino= 
sos vero quod attinet, quorum cerebrum est pollutum & 
vanis futilibusque ac falsis opinionibus repletum, quique 
Sibi mnaginantur se magnos esse PHILOSOPHOS, dc theo- 
logos, illos scio fugituros a muttis, contra multa etiam ob- 
Jectiones moturos.— Deus vero benedictus novit, guanto- 
peré timuerim conscribere ea, que explicare & consignare 
volut inhoc libro. Nam quia tala sunt de quibus nullus 
ex gentenostra in hac capticitate quicquam scripsit hacte- 
nus, qua ratione primus ego prodire inhac palastra audeo: 
werum suffultus sum duobus principiis; primo, quod de 
wstius modi negotio dictum sit, tempus est faciendi Domino : 
IRRITAM FECERUNT LEGEM TUAM, &C. securdo, eo quod 
sapientes nostri dicunt, Omnia opera tua fant ad gloriam 


Dei. 
P. 364. [HHHHH] The learned author of the ele- 


ant and useful Letter from Rome has here taken to 
himself what was meant in general of the numerous 
writers on the same subject; and so has done it the 
honour of a confutation, in a postscript to the last edition 
of that Letter. But the same friendly considerations 
which induced him to end the postscript with declaring 
his unwillingness to enter further into controversy with 
me, disposed me not to enter into it at all. This, and 
neither any neglect of him, nor any force I apprehended 
in his arguments, kept me silent. However, I owe so 
much both to myself and the public, as to take notice of 
a misrepresentation of my argument ; anda change of the 
question in dispute between us: without which notice the 
controversy (as I agree to leave it where it is) can scarce 
be fairly estimated.—“ A paragraphin Mr. Warburton s 
“ Divine Legation of Moses obliges me (says Dr. Mid- 
* dleton) to detain the reader a little longer, in order to 
* obviate 
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Notes.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 461 


“* obviate the prejudices which the authority of so cele- 
‘* brated a writer may probably inject, to the disadvan- 
tage of my argument.—-I am at a loss to conceive 
* what could move my learned friend to pass so severe 
“ a censure upon an argument which has hitherto been 
espoused by all protestants; admitted by many papists; 
“and evaded rather than contradicted by any. But 
“ whatever was his motive, which, I persuade myself, 
“ was no unfriendly one, he will certainly pardon me, 
“if, pursuing the full conviction of my mind, I attempt 
“ to defend an established principle, confirmed by strong 
** and numcrous facts, against an opinion wholly new and 
“ strange to me; and which, if it can be suppesed to 
** have any force, overthrows the whole credit and use 


_“ of my present work.—He allows that the writers, who 


“ have undertaken to deduce the rites of popery from 
“ paganism, have shewn an exact and surprising likeness 
“ between them in a great cariety of instances. This 
** (says he) one would think, is allowing every thing 
‘* that the cause demands: it is every thing, I dare say, 
that those writers desire*.” That it is every thing 
those writers desire, 1 can easily believe, since I see, 
my learned friend himself hath considered these two 
assertions, 1. Zhe religion of the present Romans derived 
from that of their Heathen ancestors; and, 2. An exact 
conformity, or uniformity rather of worship between 
popery and paganism: He hath considered them, I say, 
as convertible propositions ; for, undertaking, as his title- 
page informs us, to prove the religion of the present Ro- 
mans derived from that of their Heathen ancestors, and 
having gone through his arguments, he concludes ther 
in these words, “ But it is high time for me to conclude, 
“ being persuaded, if I do not flatter myself too much, 


” 
n 


“ that I have sufficiently made good WHAT I FIRsT- 


 DNDERTOOK TO PROVE, an exact conformity, or uni- 
** formity rather, of worship between popery and pa- 
“ ganism |.” But what he wndertook to prove, we see, 
was, The religion of the present Romans derived from 
their Heathen ancestors: ‘That I have therefore, as my 
learned fricnd observes, allowed every thing those writers 
desire, is very likely. But then whether I have allowed 
* Postscript, p. 228. + Letter, p. 224. 
every 
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462 , ANE. DIVINE LEGATION | {Book IV: 


every thiig that the cause @eiands, is another question : 
which f think can never be determined in the a itirmative, 
till it be shewn that no- other probable cause can be 
assigned of this exuct conformity between Papists and 
Pagans, but a borrowing or derivation from one to the 
Other. And ! guess, thar now this is never likely to be 
done, since I myself have actually assigned another pro- 
bable cause, namely, the same spirit of superstition. ope- 
rating in the like cireamstances. 

But this justly celebrated’writer goes on—“ This ques- 
“tion according to his [the author of The Divine Lega- 
** tien} notion Is not to be decided by facts, but by a 
“ principle of a differcut kind, @ superior knowledge of 
human nature*.” Pere Lam forced to complain of a 
_ want of candour, a want not natural to my learned friend. 

For, whence is it, I would ask, that he collects, that, ae- 

cording to my notion, this question is not to be decided 

by facts, but a superior knowledge of human nature ? 

From any thing I have said? Or trom any thing I have 

omitted to say? Surely, not from any thing I have said 
(though he seems to insinuate so much by putting the 
words a superior knowledge of hiinan nature in Italic 
characters as they are called) because I leave him in pos- 
session of his facts, and give them all the validity he de- 
sires; which he himself observes ; and, from thence, as 
we see, endeavours to draw some advantage to his hypo- 
thesis :—Nor from any thing ] have omitted to say ; for, 
in this short paragraph where I deliver my opinion, and, 
by reason of its evidence, offer but one single argument 
in its support, that argument arises from a FACT, ws. 
that the superstitious custums in question were many ages 
later than the concersion of the imperial city to the 
Christian fuith: whence 1 conclude, that the ruling 
Churchmen could have no motive in borrowing from 
Pagan customs, either as those customs were then fa- 
shionable in themselves, or respectable for the number or 
quality of their followers. And what makes this the 
more extraordinary is, that my learned friend himself 
immediately afterwards quotes these words ; and then 
tells the reader, that my argument consists of an HISTO- 
RICAL FACT, qnd of a@ consequence deduced from tt. It 
Toe eae ee ®. Postscript; p. 228. 
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appears therefore, that, according to my notion, the 
question zs to be decided by facts, and not by a superior 
knowledge of human nature. Yet I must contess I then 


thought, and do so still, that a superior knowledge of 


hwnan nature would do no harm, as it might enable men 
to judge better of facts than we find they are generally 
accustomed to do. But will this excuse a candid repre- 
senter for saving, that the question, according to my no- 
tion, was not to,be decided by facts, but a superior 
knowledge of human nature?  Uowever, to do m 
learned friend all justice, I must needs say, that, as if 
these were only words of course, that is, words of con- 
troversy, he goes on, through the body of his postscript, 
to invalidate my argument from fact ; and we hear no 
more Of a superigr knowledge of human nature than in 
this place where it was brought in to be laughed at. 

As to the argument, it must even shift for itsclf. It 
has done more mischief already tian I was aware of: 
and forced my learned friend to extend his charge from 
the modern to the ancient church of Rome. For my ar- 
gument, from the low birth of the superstiticns in question, 
coming against his hypothesis, after he had once and 
again declared the purpose of his letter to be the ex- 
posing of the Heathenish idolatry and superstition of the 
PRESENT church of Rome; he was obliged, in support 
of that hypothesis, to shew that even the early ages of 
the church were not free from the infection. Which 
hath now quite shifted the subject with the scene, and 
will make the argument of his piece froin henceforth to 
run thus, Zhe religion of the present Romans derived 
Srom their early Christian ancestors; aid theirs, from 
the neighbouring Pagans, ‘Yo speak freely, my reason- 
ine (which was an argument ad homincm, and, as such, 
I thought, would have been reverenced) reduced the 
learned writer to this dilemma; either to allow the fact, 
and give up his hypothesis; or to deny the fact, and 
change his question. And he has chosen the latter as 
the lesser evil. As to the fact; that the Churches of the 
first ages micht do that on their own heads, which Moses 
did upon authority, i.e. indulge their Pagan converts 
with such of their customs as could not he easily abused 
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464 THE DIVINE LEGATION. [Book 1V. 


to superstition, may be safely acknowledged. My learn- 
ed friend has produced a few instances ot se aiadeuncnee 
which the censure of some of the more scrupulous. of 
those times hath brought to our knowledge. But the 
great farraginous body of Popish rites and ceremonies, 

the subject of my learned friend's Letter from Rone, had 
surely a difierent original. ‘They were brought into the 
Church when Paganism was hi part abhorred and in part 
forgotten; and when the saine spirit of sordid supersti- 


‘tion which had overspread the Gentile world, had now 


deeply infected the Christian. 


END OF THE FOURTIL VOLUME. 


London: Printed by Luke Hansard & Sons, 
near Lancuia’s-Inn Fields. 
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